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HE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has ty 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price—only 
$1.89 per book, regardless of publishers’ higher prices. Such books as MALE 
AND FEMALE, “a study of sexes in a changing world,” by Margaret Mead; 
GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; OUT OF MY 
LATER YEARS by Albert Einstein; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR, 
“the inner experience of a psychoanalyst,” by Theodor Reik; THE MEANING 
OF EVOLUTION by George Gaylord Simpson—are only a few of the many 
notable books available to members. 






Members’ Price 1.89 


... and at Big Savings to You! 


The publishers’ list prices of these books range up to $6.00, but as 
a member of the Book Find Club you pay only $1.89 (plus postage and han- 
dling). Actually this means an average savings of more than 50% on the 
books you buy. 


List Price 4.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


List Price 4.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Receive FREE Gift Book 


ed You may start your membership in the Book Find 
Club with any of the distinguished books pictured 






on this page, and in addition as a new member you 
may choose a FREE GIFT BOOK from among those 
listed in the coupon below. You can thus receive 
up to $12.00 worth of books for only $1.89. 





List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 





List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


Join The Book Find Club 


It costs you nothing to belong to the Book 
Find Club. You pay only for the books you 


plied by us) which tells us not to send it. 
In addition, the Book Find News contains 





List Price 5.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


want and you may take as few as four in 
the entire membership year. Each month 
you receive, FREE, the Book Find News, 
so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming se- 
lection, if you want the book. If not, you 
simply return the printed form (always sup- 


reviews of other notable books available to 
members. Since it is almost certain that you 
read at least four Book Find Club selections 
during the year anyway, why not get them 
from the Club at the tremendous savings 
we are able to effect through our large 
printing orders 





















List Price 6.00 
Members’ Price 1.89 


FILL OUT THE COUPON ‘BELOW AND MAIL TO: 


j THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 401 Broodway, New York 13, N. Y. 


| Please enroll me os a member and send me the FREE book and first selection |! have 
indicated. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magazine, the Book Find 
News. | understond | moy occept as few os 4 books a year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP 
PRICE OF ONLY $1.89 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and handling) and may cancel my mem- 
bership oat ony time after purchasing 4 selections. 





| Please send as my first selection — 
" Also, send os my FREE book (check title desired 
(1) MALE AND FEMALE () CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 
| () OUT OF MY LATER YEARS LJ] TWO ADOLESCENTS 
ie LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR  () PSYCHOANALYSIS: Evolution and Development 
(CO) GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN 0 MIND AND BODY 
10 THE MEANING OF EVOLUTION J INISHFALLEN FARE THEE WELL 
_— List Price 3.75 "es - — ———_—— 
Members’ Price 1.89 (please print) 
ADDRESS —— ‘ ‘ 4 a 
List Price 6.00 } 
Members’ Price 1.89 { Cee oer ZONE_ es dies 
\ (prices slightly higher in Conado) 
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A New Comedy by 
JOHN wan DRUTEN 


BARRYMORE THEA., W. 47 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
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“A lusty comedy “sminson. times 


















CHERYL CRAWFORD presents 


ETiiTos 


e 
Tennessee Williams 
Directed by DANIEL MANN 
with MAUREEN 
STAPLETON 
Setting designed by Costumes designed by 
BORIS ARONSON ROSE BOGDANOFF 
incidental Music by DAVID DIAMOND 
Lighting by CHARLES ELSON 
Production Associate BEA LAWRENCE 
MARTIN BECK, W. 45 st. 
Evgs. 6:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


‘the 


cul 
WALLACH 





—ATKINSON, TIMES 








GLORIA 


FERRER SWANSON 


IN THE HILARIOUS HIT 


// \Twentieth Century 


by Ben Hecht and Charies MacArthur 
Based on a play by Bruce Milliholland 


FULTON, West 46 St. Mats. Wed. & Sat, 


to 


The 
Bookshelf 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Her- 
ford and Percy and Evelyn Simpson. 
Volume IX: An Historical Survey of 
The Text, The Stage History of the 
Plays, Commentary on the Plays. Vol- 
ume X: Play Masque 
Commentary. University 


Commentary, 
Oxford 
$7.00 each. 

The definitive edition of Ben Jon- 
son’s works, which began to appear in 
1925, is almost complete. Only the 
eleventh volume, containing commen- 
tary on the writings, 
has yet to appear. No other dramatist 


Press. 


non-dramatic 


but Shakespeare has been accorded so 
splendid a monument, and certainly 
not one of Shakespeare’s contempo- 
raries is more deserving of such a 
tribute, Jonson clearly deserves pop- 
ular as well as scholarly recognition, 
but it is equally clear that a scholarly 
edition alone cannot deliver Jonson 
from the neglect that 
shrouds his present-day reputation. 
Still, this edition can at least establish 
a text that is as close as possible to 
the words Jonson wrote (the task of 
the previous volumes), and it can in- 
terpret that text by applying the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of twentieth- 
century scholarship (the task of the 
present volumes). 

The editors devote most of the 
ninth and tenth volumes to a detailed, 
erudite commentary upon the plays 
and the masques. In addition they 
include a brief account of the pre- 
vious editions and a short stage-his- 
tory that goes through Spring, 1948 
(but unaccountably omits the New 
York City Center revivals of “Vol- 
pone” and “The Alchemist”). The 
editors make their contributions to 
the principal controversies of Jon- 
sonian scholarship and generally ex- 
hibit the conservatism appropriate to 
a definitive edition—minimizing the 
personal allusions of “Every Man out 
of his Humor” and “Poet-aster,” 
questioning the suggested extent of 
Jonson’s dependence on Erasmus in 
“Volpone,” defending the validity of 
the 1616 Folio, and arguing for the 
existence of an earlier version of “A 
Tale of a Tub.” The high standard 
of scholarship that is generally ap- 
parent throughout this edition makes 

(continued on page 4) 
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present in associction with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


outh Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 


OSCAR a. 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAR 

Adapted trom A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 

pia sien "TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Scenery & i vate by Jo Mielziner 

with MY McCORMICK 

MAJESTIC THEA. 44 St. W. of B’way 

Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:30 


“A SMASHING HIT!"—COLEMAN mirror 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ng 


A New Comedy by SAMUEL TAYLOR 
Based on the Book of the Same Name 


by Robert Fontaine 
Directed by ROBERT LEWIS 
PLYMOUTH THEA. W.46St. © Mats. Wed. &Se 





DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN 
AND COMPANY 
presents 


The Strasberg & Odets 
production 


PAUL 
KELLY HAGEN 


A New play by 
CLIFFORD ODETS 
with STEVEN HILL 


“‘WONDERFULLY FUNNY’ -8ernes, Herald Tribune 
COURTNEY BURR ond MALCOLM PEARSON present 


meno Wuorr - NANCY KELLY 
Fe in WOLCOTT GIBBS’ New Comedy 


Directed by BURGESS = 
Kina 
CALDER 


CORT THEATRE 


137 W. 48th St., Evgs. 8:40.)Mats. Wee. * 
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HEATRE arts 


MAY 1951. rHE NEW PLAYS 
VOL. XXXVI, 16 Springtime Folly 

R - 17 Mary Rose 
NUMBER 5 18 The Autumn Garden 


19 The Moon is Blue 
20 Romeo and Juliet 
21 Springtime for Henry 


22 The Green Pastures 
3 


» 


I ’Ecole des Femmes 


PERSONALITIES 
24 William Marshall 


THEATRE 
26 Shaw as Drama Critic—John Gassner 
$7 Lorea’s Audience—Mary Otis 
10 A Quoi Bon—Jack Palmer White 


FILMS 


30 ~=Film: Language of the Eve—Robert Flaherty 


rELEVISION 
13. The Triumph of Mediocrity—David Ffolkes 


THEATRE: USA 
44 Theatre Architecture, Mid-Century——Edward C. Coe 
15 Old Building, New Theatre—Horace W. Robinson 
17 Flexible Ring Theatre in Fred Koch, Jr. 
17 Winter and Summer Theatre on a Limited Budget —John Gunnell 
19 Theatre for the Museum—Leslie Cheek, Jr 





THE PLAY 
51 * The Gioconda Smile—Aldous Huxley 


The periormances of Paul Kelly and Uta 22 About the Author 
Hagen in Clifford Odets’ ‘The Country Girl” 
_ two of the high points of the present 
moedway season. DEPARTMENTS 
2 The Bookshelt 
ll The New Record- 


* Cover by Richard Avedon 


THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE Magazine) is published monthly by John D. MacArthur, 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ill. Printed in U.S.A. Entered 
as second class matter at the post office in Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, May, 1951. All rights reserved. Copyrigh: 
1950 by John D. MacArthur. Copyrighted under the International Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the Pan-American Convention. Subscription 
rates U.S. and Possessions, 12 issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 12 issues $6.00, 24 issues $11.00. Pan-American and all other foreign countries, 12 issues 
$7.00, 24 issues $13.00. Remit by money order or draft on a bank in the U. S. payable in U. S. funds. Currency sent at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must 
be paid for in advance. Allow five weeks for subscription to begin or for change of address. For change of address send old address with the new, including postal 
zone number, if any. The editors cannot assume responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts. 


EDITORIAL OFFICES ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES BUSINESS & CIRCULATION OFFICES 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 130 West 56th St... New York 19. N. ¥ 4800 N. Kenneth, Chicago 30, Ill. 
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“A vastly enjoyable song-and-dance antic 
put on with humorous perfection.” 


— BROOKS ATKINSON, Times 


CHANNING 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


ZIEGFELD THEA., 54 St. & 6 Ave. 
Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 












the SMARTEST Show 
the DANCIEST Music 
the FINEST Food 





Yew “Sitles 
DETECTIVE STORY @ THE MADWOMAN 
OF CHAILLOT @ SUMMER AND SMOKE 
@ GAYDEN e@ CLUTTERBUCK @ LOVE 
ME LONG @ MR. BARRY’S ETCHINGS @ 
ANNA LUCASTA @ ANNE OF THE THOU- 


SAND DAYS @ THE MAN @ HARVEY @ 
THE WISTERIA TREES 


New revised Catalog sent free on request 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


14 East 38th Street, New York (6, N. Y. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN 
THEATRE 
8. V. Varnete 


STANISLAVSKY—(A Life) 
David Magarshack 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


Margaret Case Harriman 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
T. S. Eliot 


THE COUNTRY GIRL 
Clifford Odets 


ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE 
Adapt. Arthur Miller 


BILLY BUDD 
Adapt. Coxe & Chapman 


$6.50 
$5.00 


$3.00 


$1.50 


$2.50 
$2.50 
$1.50 


48 W. S2nd St... New York 19, N. Y. 
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@ Fox Dinner at 8-Then at 12+ Again at 2 Ea 
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all the more unfortunate such minor 
errors as the statement that “East- 
ward Ho” was acted only once in this 
which is fol- 
lowed by references to two twentieth- 
century performances. 

This 
eleven volumes practically everything 
that we know about Jonson and his 


century—a_ statement 


edition will contain in its 


plays. It should for many years fur- 
nish an indispensable basis for any 
attempts to revive, reprint, or inter- 
pret Jonson’s plays. We can only hope 


that its publication will help to make | 


this brilliant comic dramatist better- 
known to twentieth-century audiences. 
—Henry Popkin 


Tue Royat PLay or Macsetu. By 
Henry N. Paul. Illus- 
trated. $6.00. 
SCOURGE AND Minister: A Study of 
Hamlet. Duke University Press. $3.50. 
These two full-length studies of 
plays by Shakespeare exhibit very 
different approaches to the works in 
question. 
Mr. Paul considers “Macbeth” to 
be a royal play in the specific sense of 


Macmillan. 


its having been originally written for 
performance before the kings of Eng- 
land and Denmark; he discovers that 


much of it is directly addressed to | 


James I. Scholars have speculated 
about this possibility before. but Mr. 


Paul offers the most detailed and 
generally convincing case for the 
theory. 


Professor Elliott has made a contri- 
bution to the sizeable body of critical 
litereture that conceives Hamlet as a 


model prince or—to distinguish this | 


with 
which it is in substantial agreement- 


study from the many others 
as a man who is achieving perfection 
in the course of the play. Within the 
limits of this point of view, Professor 
Elliott has written a full, painstaking 
commentary on “Hamlet.” 


Henry PopkKIN 


Teatro D’America. By Gigi Cane. 
Societa Editrice Torinese. Lire 900. 

It is always gratifying to find a for- 
eign work about one’s own culture 
that is relatively unmarred by dis- 
torted perspectives and petty factual 
errors. In this respect, Signore Cane 
has been extremely painstaking; in 
fact, as popular histories of the Amer- 
ican theatre go, his new volume is as 

(continued on page 6) 






TWO IMPORTANT PLAYs 
IN BOOK FORM 


Arthur Miller’s adaptation of 


AN ENEMY 
OF THE PEOPLE 


Not only a modern version of Henrik 
Ibsen's classic play, but also a new 
translation—and the best that’s ever 
been done—into spoken English for 
today’s readers $2.50 
















Clifford Odets’ 


THE COUNTRY 
GIRL 


In this Broadway hit he has “gone 
straight to the heart of three char- 
acters in a vivid and stinging play 
about theatre people, and written 
about them with pitiless integrity.” 

BROOKS ATKINSON, WN. Y. Times 
$2.50 
















Both published by 
THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., New York 17 








“what did the critics say?” | 


® You can find out the easy way 
Subscribe to the weekly that 
keeps you informed of the current 
Broadway critical scene. 


Digests of drama reviews, articles 
and programs from N.Y. papers, 
magazines, radio and TV. Ratings 
of current shows by top drama 
critics, 


eritical digest 
50S Sth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


$10 a year 


) 25c a sample 
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Do You Remember: 












Fred and Adele Astaire 
— in “The Band Wagon”? 


— 
7 


Judith Anderson 


John Barrymore Marilyn Miller 


as ‘“Hamlet’’? as “Peter Pan’? 





Helen Hayes in —— Tallulah Bankhead 
“Mary of Scotland”? fl n “The Little Foxes”? 


‘ 


Jose Ruben 


1 “As You Desire Me”? 


<FE -TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


This magnificent volume, illustrated with over 








3000 photographs . . . a handsome album of 
glorious theatre memories, 1900 to 1950... 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE jf} 


By Daniel Blum + Regular Retail Price $750 


LL the magic of the theatre for the past fifty years has 
A been captured in this superb volume. Over 3000 
photographs of all the important plays and players, to- 
gether with a year-by-year comment, bring back memories 
of the great footlight figures, past and present. Bernhardt, 
Mansfield, Dusé, George Arliss, the Lunts, Leslie Howard, 
Anna Held, Judith Anderson, Laurette Taylor, Helen 
Hayes, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymores are just a few 
who stand before the footlights in these fascinating pages. 


Famous scenes from hundreds of shows are re-created: 
from Ben Hur to South Pacific, from Lightnin’ and Peg O’ 
My Heart to The Cocktail Party. Every theatre lover will 
cherish this album of memories and pore over it for hours 
on end, It is exceptionally large, measuring over a foot high. 








Measures over a foot high 
3000 photographs of fa- 
mous plays and players 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages ry 






















THE FIRESIDE THEATRE i 
= , , i Dept. TA-5, 575 : Ave. 

The Fireside Theatre is an important new you may decide whether or not you want it. New York 22, N. Y. 1 
service to drama lovers. It brings you the full You need accept only four selections a year. Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA- § 
text of the new stage successes, each ina hand- The cost is only $1.89, plus few cents shipping ape — "A Pictorial History of The American 
some volur charges—less than the price of a balcony seat. cat together with Tt a one. ye 

> aaealaces ail = } i me as a member of The Fireside veatre. If 
Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: The volumes are handsomely bound, and soon th books within 10 days you will cancel 
ihe cultural advantages are obvious, for you grow into a library well worth having. membership. If I keep them, you will send me 
, Curtair me in advance of each new play selec- 
will gair fuller appreciation o : . , . ? 
gain a ful appreciation of the new Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noel Coward 


89, plus oe charges 


plays. You will know them intimately, scene Katherine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude ll keep ictorial His 


y Xene You can savor their full richness; Lawrence, John Mason Brown, and other well- 
read them at your leisure; discuss them with known theatrical people highly commended 
authority; build a fine library of dramatic the Fireside Theatre. “A wonderful idea,” 
SUCCESSES says Roland Young. “It will bring new de- 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays that have _ light to thousands.” 
won ti nmlancdir §f ho . . 
eae CFD th the critics and the No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon will 


public. You receive them as soon as possible > 

a ae , P } bring you a free copy of the large $7.50 vol 

iter openi ght—to read, enjoy, and dis- 4p | Hist ' The A 

. . ' ume sclortal story o ' American 

cuss while ever is still talking about them. —, “ . 
Theatre, together with your first selection. If 


$i 
. n. ] w 
| hee Ameri dl, veatre’’ as a FREE Gift, and 
re plays at the same low Club 
¢ twelve or more which you will offer 


1: ; soon after they open on Broadway as possible. 


N 


You Decide Wale Plays You Want: Members not delighted, you may return both books in Zone N 
Ive a p ° Fi j j 1 (if f ) State 

cel scription to “Curtain Time, 10 days and your membership will be can- W8 ; Sliche? 

n inforr } - ef , a - r ri . and Canada, (Slightly 
a entertaining play-review. celled. The Fireside Theatre. Dept. TA-5 » bs Comada~—Addeess 103 Rend &. Tareaet 
~ Taw cs } selection im advance, so that 57 Madi " Avé., Neu Y ork 22, N Y ellen are 
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History 


ot the 
Russian 
Theatre 


By B. V. Varneke 





An impressive volume, available 
for the first time in English, of 
three important centuries (17th- 
19th) in the history of the Russian 
theatre. It contains a wealth of fas- 
cinating information on plays 
(many rare ones no longer in print 
even in the Russian language ) , and 
on the playwrights, actors and 
actresses who contributed so much 
to the brilliance of Russian theatre. 
This book fills a real gap in our 
knowledge. “Highly recom- 
mended,” says Library Journal. 
At ail bookstores $6.50 


The 
> Ballet Annual¢ 


195] 





Edited by ARNOLD L. HASKELL. 
No. 5 of an annual which has come 
to be an essential book in every 
ballet lover's library —a summary 
of the past year’s achievements in 
ballet both here and abroad. With 
articles by famous dance critics, 130. 
beautiful photographs. $4.50 


Wi iterrace \ (Are fa 4 


Annual 





Edited by FRANCES STEPHENS, of 
Theatre World magazine. A hand- 
some record of outstanding produc- 
tions in the London theatre, 1949- 
50. Highlights of the season are 
captured in pictures you can keep 
forever—along with a list of plays, 
theatres and producers, actors and 
actresses, and critical comment. No 
l of a fine reference series. $3.00 


The Vax millan ( ‘ompany 
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good as any we have, even in English. 
For readers in Italy who by and large 
know a lot about very recent Amer- 
ican literature (with special emphasis 
on the “tough” school of novelists) 
and almost nothing about American 
literary history, Signore Cane’s work 
will be of considerable service. It un- 
dertakes the whole historical scope of 
American theatre from its earliest ori- 
gins to the present day. Like most 
such histories, “Teatro d’ America” is 
pretty much uncritical and draws its 
chiefly 


sources. One gets the impression that 


information from secondary 
Signore Cane has relied heavily on the 
standard American histories: Quinn’s 
and Dunlap’s for the early material 
and Gagey’s for more recent develop- 
ments. But this is all to the good. If 
it tends to make his work conventional 
in its approach, it does at least assure 
it the kind of solidity that will make 
it a valuable standard 
Italy. 

Of the book’s ten chapters, five are 
devoted to pre-1900 theatre, three 
more to the early vears of the Twen- 
tieth Century, one to O'Neill, and the 
last to the rest of the contemporary 


reference in 


scene. Perhaps for the reason that 
most of his material is inherently 
rather dull, Signore Cane has adopted 
a jazzy, elliptical style of a kind that 
is becoming rapidly popular among 
critics in both Italy and France. The 
result is a very appealing freshness 
and a certain surprising readability. 
In view of all that has been written on 
American theatre of the post-W orld 
War 


chapters would seem unaccountably 


| era, Signore Cane’s last two 
weak did he not remind us in his in- 
troduction that he deliberately neg- 
lects this well-worked (even in Italy) 
area in order to take as his special 
province the “practically unexplored” 
historical periods. The volume ends 
with an appendix on Negro theatre. 
another on the Critics’ Circle Award, 
and the Pulitzer Prize: but there is, 
unfortunately, no bibliography. 

—WILLIAM BECKER 


NeXT TO SHAKESPEARE. By Aline 
Mackenzie Taylor. Duke University 
Press. $6.00. 

This volume records the stage his- 
tory of two celebrated tragedies of the 
late Seventeenth Century, Thomas Ot- 
ways “The Orphan” and “Venice 
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fine books on the 


drama 


SOPHOCLES 


4 Srupy or Heroic Humanism 
By Cedric H. Whitman A challenging 
book which takes issue with the old Aristo 
telian theory of tragic fault: focusing instead 
upon the kind of humanism portrayed by 
Sophos les tragn heroes, Coming May 24 
$4.75 


POETRY AND 
DRAMA 


By T. S. Eliot “The most important state. 
ment on poetry for the stage in this genera. 


tion.’ Archibald MacLeish $1.50 


THE ROMAN 

ST AGE 

A Snort History or Latin Drama In THe 
lime or THE Repusi 

By W. Beare All types of Roman drama 
from tragedy to popular farce in relation to 


the theatre for which they were intended, 


8 halftone plates, 8 text illustrations, 
appendices, short bibliography, in- 
dex. Coming June 1. $4.50 


it all bookstores, or 
} 


ZB Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


Harvard University Press 


SONNE SSRRFERRRRRAA 


AVAILABLE 
COMMUNITY THEATRE 
DIRECTOR 


FOR POSITION NEXT FALL 


Six years experience with three recog- 
nized organizations. Thorough training 
in all branches of theatre. Can furnish 
brochure of photos, programs, and let- 
ters of recommendation. 

Will also consider summer theatre offer, 
Directed with three groups. 


Box 64 Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


THEATRE ARTS 
ANTHOLOGY 


edited by Rosamond Gilder, Hermine 
Rich Isaacs, Robert M. MacGregor and 
Edward Reed 


f informed thought on ne 


iriv every 
theatre, as taken from the 32 years 
atre Arts. Includes 132 articles 
s sucl ent authorities as Adolph Appia, 
lo Mason Brown, IJohr , Arveorge 
Bernard Shaw, Robert E. She 1, Thornton 
Wilder, Stark Young. 
Not simply the most exciting book about the 
theatre to appear this vear, it 1s one of the most 
to be blished in the last 50 vears. — 
(ar ni le. 


$5.00 


Theatre Arts Books 
270 Madison Ave. New York 16 
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Preserv'd.” These plays enjoyed the 
greatest favor for more than a cen- 
tury after they were written, and their 
suthor, as Dr. Taylor’s title reminds 
us, was considered second only to 
Shakespeare as a tragic dramatist. 
Then, as naturalistic performance suc- 
ceeded the “heroic” tradition on the 
stage, the popularity of Otway’s alter- 
nating rhetoric and sentiment gradu- 
ally waned. Late in the Eighteenth 
Century. for the first time, an audi- 
ence laughed at “The Orphan.” Half 
a century later, even the more popular 
of the plays, “Venice Preserv'd,”” was 
obviously unacceptable to the theatre- 
goers who welcomed the new styles of 
acting. 

Like other good stage-histories of 
specific plays, “Next to Shakespeare” 
effectively carries out an incidental 
but important task; it provides a fair 
sampling of dramatic taste and thea- 
trical conditions during the whole of 
the period it covers. For most gen- 
eral readers, this more general kind 
of theatrical history is the real test of 
such a book’s value; “Next to Shake- 
speare™ meets the test. 

—HeEnry PopKIN 


Tue Plays oF Eucene O'NEILL. Ran- 
dom House. 3 Vols. $15. 

The publishers collected, 
handsomely bound, and attractively 
printed the plays of 
dramatist. It 
should be pointed out, however, that 
Mr. O'Neill has completed a series of 


have 


“complete” 


America’s foremost 


plays not yet produced on Broadway, 
and not included in this edition. One 
of them, “A Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten,” had a midwest road tryout a 
few seasons back. 

The compilation has already had 
a number of printings, and one hopes 
that future printings may include, 
preferably in a critical introduction 
to the work, information concerning 
the chronology of the plays, the dates 
of their production, and similar in- 
formation which is enlightening in 
demonstrating the growth and devel- 
opment of a great creative artist. 


\Lt Asout Eve. By Joseph L. Man- 
kiewicz, Random House. $2.50. 
Perhaps the most interesting fea- 
ture of the nicely printed book 
version of “All About Eve” is the 
inclusion in it of assorted pages of 
dialogue, usually scene-endings which 
were cut from the overlong picture. 
With one exception, the cuts reflect 
credit on Joseph L. Mankiewicz the 
(continued on page 8) 
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editor, who has already distinguished 
Mankiewicz the 
director and producer. The exception 


himself as writer, 

in which a playwright who has 
been seduced and suborned by a 
grasping, ambitious actress is faced 
with mental infidelity by his under- 





standing and helpless wife—is not 
only way above the average cinematic 
bedroom dialogue, but is extremely 
helpful in clarifying the emotional 
plot 


forth. As has been pointed out else- 


underpinnings of the thence- 
where in these pages, the film’s finale, 
a blatant contrivance which stands 
out all the more because “All About 
Eve” is elsewhere so scornful of con- 
ventional contrivance, would have 
been an infinitely more appropriate 
area of footage for the cutting knife. 
And, to wind up the department of 
minor carping, the illustrations are 
disappointing. In the book version of 
a script which above all creates a 
compassionate portrait of a star, a 
photograph of the star, selected with 
at least some of the subtleties of the 
script in mind, would seem not only 
sensible but obligatory. As it is, we 
see Miss Bette 


group which does at least clearly 


Davis in a casual 
establish itself as a typical dressing 
room coffee-klatsch, The only close- 
up is reserved for George Sanders 
and Anne Baxter, as the improbable 
critic and psychotic ingenue. 

It cannot help but come as a sur- 
prise to that portion of the public 
which still stubbornly clings to read- 
ing as its preferred pastime, to dis- 
cover that a screenplay can be fun to 
read. This is due largely to Mr. 
Mankiewicz’s laudable habit of allow- 
ing the plot to come out of the 
conflicts logically engendered by the 
several real 


interaction of strong, 


characters. But in addition to hon- 
oring this cardinal rule of dramatic 
thumb, the author has, fortunately, 
a delightful gift for intelligent, amus- 
ing dialogue; he can rely on this gift 
rather than technical trickery to keep 
the lives of his people bright and 
interesting, and prevent the age-old 
problems they create for themselves 
trite. Mr. 
Mankiewicz has not confined his well 


from ever appearing 
observation 
merely to the off-center world of the 


theatre: he cleverly includes real life 


developed 


powers of 
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bedrock of art—far more invitingly 
familiar, perhaps, to the public of 
Podunk than the usual Hollywood 
practice of making a faithful copy 
of “Mainstreet” on which to enact 
nonsense. 

As a study of the Broadway whirl 
the book is, 


beautifully conceived visual element, 


of course. without the 


limited. Nevertheless it provides an 
opportunity to perceive at leisure how 
dialogue as well as camera, develops 
the details of a Margo Channing. 
What comes through again in the 
reading more than any twisting or 
turning of plot is the sight, smell and 
sound of theatre created in that one 
slight but right character. As de- 
scribed by the play “ right’s wife, once 


eraduate and now 


just a Bryn Mawr g 


forever annexed to strange artists in 
a strange art, Margo Channing is the 
invincible, the magnificent trouper, 
girl: 


only somewhat a_ glamor 


“Margo just doesn’t miss perform- 


walk. 


ances. if she can crawl or 


roll she plays.” 


DANCERS AND Critics. Edited by Cyril 
Illustrated. A. & C. Black, 


London. $2.00. 


Swinson. 


lo collect this compendium of bal- 





let criticism, Cyril Swinson, its edi- 
tor, invited some of the outstanding 
\merican, British and French dance 
critics to describe how they judge a 
ballet, a dancer, and a choreographer, 
and each was allowed to select as a 
subject a dancer of his own choice. 
Since ten of these chosen dancers have 
appeared in the United States, this 
volume should have a special interest 
for American readers. 

The introductory essay by Cyril 
Beaumont, distinguished doyen of 
British letters, is entitled “The Prac- 
tice of Ballet Criticism.” Though Mr. 
Beaumont’s abstractly 
with criticism in general, it is dedi- 


essay deals 
cated to Margot Fonteyn, the dancer 
of his choice. Other critics and their 
choices are: Caryl Brahms-Jean Babi- 
lee; Anatole Chujoy-Maria Tallchief; 
\. V. Coton-Beryl Grey; A. H 
Franks-Alicia Markova; Arnold L. 
Haskell-Iréne Skorik: Joan Lawson- 
\lexandra Danilova; Irene Lidova- 
Yvette Chauviré; P. W. Manchester- 
George Skibine; Pierre Michaut-Nina 
Vyroubova; Walter Terry-Nora Kaye; 
Léeandre Vaillot-Tamara Toumanova 
and Audrey Williamson-Robert Help- 


man. Though most of these writers 


agree on the principles of criticism, 


".++ paint with light" 


portable borderlights— 


¥ 


x 


} « 


essential equipment 
for blending and 


color toning 


= 


their approaches to the subject vary 





























considerably. Three essays in partic- 
ular are noteworthy. In the case of 
Anatole Chujoy, his is perhaps the 
most balanced appraisal yet written 
on Maria Tallchief, ballerina of the 
New York City Ballet. P. W. Man- 
chester, one of Britain’s most percep- 
tive dance editors, presents a fine as- 
sessment of male classic dance in her 
essay on George Skibine. And in deal- 
ing with Nora Kaye, Walter Terry 
combines a masterly approach to 
criticism with an illuminating appre- 
ciation of America’s great dramatic 
ballerina. 

Especially in this volume are con- 
tributions from John Martin, the dean 
of American dance critics, Edwin 
Denby and Richard Buckle. Similarly, 
one wishes that such noted dancers as 
Igor Youskevitch, Hugh Laing, Renée 
Jeanmaire and Roland Petit had been 
included. Nevertheless, this volume 
will be welcomed by the discriminat- 
ing and growing audience for ballet 
in America, and one can only wish 
that its editor would provide a much 
needed sequel on Critics and Chore- 
ographers.—ARTHUR Topp 


(continued on page 10) 
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Oxvp Frrenps anp New Music. By 

Nicolas Nabokov. Little Brown & Co. 

$3.50. 
Nicolas 


Nabokov’s 


bridged some of the great creative 


career has 


periods in the field of music in the 


Twentieth Century. Fortunately, he 


seems to have been close by when and 
where his “old friends” were creating 
“new music”—first in Russia, then 
Paris and, finally and logically, in 
America. Though Mr. Nabokov is an 


1919 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


The 
CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 







DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 


established musician and composer in 
his own right (Diaghilev produced a 
ballet to his score for “Ode” in 1928. 
later he composed the music for Mas- 
sines “Union Pacific” and, just re- 
cently. was commissioned to compese 
a new work for the Koussevitzky 
Foundation), most of his recollections 
center around such past and present 
friends as Prokofiev, Stravinsky. Mas- 
sine and Balanchine. Especially inter- 
esting is Mr. Nabokov’s amusing ac- 
count of his visit to Stravinsky in 
Hollywood and this section in partic- 
ular is wittily reported. There is also 
an affectionate tribute to Koussevit- 
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zky’s unselfish interest in young com. 
posers. While he is dealing in per- 
sonal reminiscences of the musical 
great, this volume is both interesting 
and informative but one may sharply 
disagree with the author when he 
claims that much of the music of the 
“ ‘folksy’ variety in America” is “an 
unfortunate ethnographic babble.” 
Ballet enthusiasts, as well as those 
primarily interested in music, will find 
much to interest them in these mem. 
oirs. There are accounts of Diaghiley 
harnessing the creative energies of 
choreographers such as Massine and 
the then young George Balanchine 
and there is an indelible portrait of 
the deranged Nijinski and his reac- 
“Tell him 
(Diaghilev) that Lifar jumps well.” 
Undoubtedly this musical autobi- 


tion to Lifar’s dancing:- 


ography will have a wide appeal to 
those primarily interested in the de- 
velopment of modern music and clas- 
sical ballet. More broadly interesting, 
however. is Nicolas Nabokov’s own 
story and his telling of it, and it’s 
these aspects that make this one of the 
notable autobiographies of the season. 

—ARTHUR Topp 
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The New 


Records 


@ Johann Strauss enthusiasts are ad- 
vised that the “Fledermaus” just 
released by Columbia is one they 
will like. Two LP’s comprise this 
happy spirited album with most of 
the original cast of this season’s Met 
offering intact. The recording is 
eminently successful in capturing the 
sparkling delicacy and abandon that 
characterized the Bing-Dietz-Kanin 
production; impressive, too, is the 
exceptional skill with which a strong 
sense of musical theatre has been 
created and vividly projected. A 
ereat measure of credit for the 
achievement belongs to Eugene 
Ormandy for his direction of the 
principals, the chorus, and the 
Metropolitan Association Orchestra. 
Ormandy’s lilting treatment of the 
score, his obvious joyous affection 
for this nonsensical masquerade are 
communicated throughout with rich 
sonority and excellent balance. Vocal 
portraits by Richard Tucker as Al- 
fred, Brownlee as Falke, Kullman as 
Eisenstein are all satisfying and 
Liuba Welitch, as Rosalinda, sings 
with devotion to and enjoyment of 
her role. Martha Lipton’s Orlovsky 
and her interpretation of “chacun a 
son gout” is engagingly direct (and 
superior to Rise Stevens’ creation 
available in the RCA Victor abridged 
“Fledermaus” ). Lily Pons is full- 
voiced as Adele, though humorlessly 
unbending. In the third act orches- 
tral opening Ormandy and the or- 
chestra enchantingly create a feeling 
of mood, time, and place that is 
projected with ingratiating charm 
and tipsy amusement. “Fledermaus” 
is a highlight of the current Metropol- 
itan season and this recording of the 
Strauss operetta leaves no doubt as 
to the reason. 


® The trip from Bad Ischl to Salerno 
requires no time at all and is decid- 
edly worth the initiative when one 
turns from “Fledermaus” to the 
abridged version of Rossini’s “La 
Cenerentola” issued by Cetra-Soria 
in an album of two LP’s. After the 
antic impersonations at Prince Or- 
lovsky’s ball one encounters another 
gratifying melodic charade at the 
(continued on page 12) 
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lavish fete sponsored by the Prince of 
Salerno. The libretto is a_ static 
undramatic representation of the Cin- 
derella fairy tale with some altera- 
for the _ better, 
Rossini’s sparkling comic opera score 


tions, none but 


does as much for the naively  senti- 
mental story as the fairy godmother 
did for Cinderella. 

The 


number of arias and duets that are 


music is highlighted by a 
both tender and humorous. Cinder- 
ella’s “Una volta cera un re.” Don 
“Un 


sogno, describing a sublimely ridic- 


Magnifico’s mio 


magnifico 


ulous dream in which he is trans- 
formed into a winged ass, and 


“Zitto, zitto: piano, piano,” a chuck- 
ling exchange between the prince and 
his valet, Dandini are splendid. The 
florid, comic, factotum patter song in 
which Don Magnifica plans to dis- 
pense patronage once he has secured 
his exalted position as father-in-law 
to the prince-—“Sia qualunque delle 
figlie” is delightfully entertaining. All 
are arrestingly sung by Cesare Val- 
letti, tenor. Saturno Meletti. baritone, 
Christiano and 
mezzo-soprano, 
of Radio 
Mario 

the 
Bruno Erminero. The overall quality 


Dalamangs, bass, 


Giulietta Simionato, 
The orchestra Italiano is 


conducted by Rossi and the 


chorus is under direction of 
of the recording is good although 
modulation might have been better 
the 


and 


supervised. At times, too, en- 


semble voices are harsh dis- 
torted. Nonetheless 
desirable with 


finest of filled 


loveliness and humor, and presenting 


most 
the 
with 


this is a 
album flowing 
Rossini music, 


attractive characterizations by an 
impeccable singing cast. 

@ The Haydn Society, engaged in 
making available the works of the 
composer whose name it bears, may 
well be proud of the three LP record 
album of Haydn's oratorio, “The 
The traditional 


in Numbers 11 and 28 of the score 


Seasons.” excisions 
which Clemens Krauss, conductor of 
the work, maintains are based on au- 
thentic directions of the composer, 
have been made: otherwise this in- 
spiring creation has been recorded in 
with all the 
intact. Like Rossini who transcended 


Ferretti’s “La 


its entirety recitatives 


libretto in Ceneren- 
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mental, pastoral poem by Baron van | 


Swietan, produced two and a half 
hours of exalted sound marred in a 
few instances, only, by literal pas- 
sages that are either banal or mo- 
notonous. This paean to nature, its 
fecundity, and its Creator, contains 
come of Haydn’s most beautifully ex- 
pressive music epitomized in the rich 
orchestral introductions to each of 
the four sections and magnified by 
the bursting variety of melody pour- 
ing forth from the soloists and 
chorus. Throughout the work Haydn 
designed moods and feelings with 
eloquent loveliness. The “Hunting 


Mr. Krauss conducts the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra and _ the 
Chorus of the Vienna State Opera 
with forcefulness and bright clarity. 
Georg Hann, bass, sings the role of 
Simon with impressive authority and 
Trude Eipperle invests her role of 
Hanne with sensitivity of sound and 
feeling. Julius Patzak, tenor, although 
his voice rasps at times in the lower 
register and is dark in tone, is never- 
theless rewardingly straightforward 
and affecting in expression. The 
chorus in forte passages tends to 
become raspy and blurred but the 
overall quality of this recording is 
one of unusual brightness. 

“The Seasons’ is one of Haydn’s 
last major works and contained with- 
in it is the achievement of a composer 
who was a master orchestrator, who 
added new expressions to music and 
whose works were an inspiration to 
Mozart and 


Beethoven, Berlioz. 


Wagner. 


® RCA Victor, in the record business 
for half a century, commemorates 
that estimable span of activity by 
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Write for: Folder ''T''; Wm. A. Coleman, Dir., Radio-TV Div., Fordham Univ., N. Y. (58) N. Y. 
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reviving on LP’s and 45 rpm’s the 
works of some of the greatest and 
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and Drinking Songs” as well as a | 
number of evocative trio composi- 
tions are additional highlights. 


most familiar voices and instrument- 
alists who recorded for them for the 
years 1904 to 1937; ranging from 
the acoustical re« ording of Francesco 
Tamagno, singing “Otello’s Death” 
to the electrical recording of Pader- 
ewski playing his own “Minuet in G.” 
The weighty title, “A Treasury of 
Immortal Music” js applied to the 


twelve albums comprising the series 


- 


Conservatory of Music 


DRAM DEPARTMENT 


Harlan Grant, Director 
FOUR YEAR COURSE AT COLLEGE LEVEL 
ACTING e DIRECTING e SPEECH 
PRODUCTION e@ DESIGN e = RADIO 











although each set is available sepa- 
ratel) and carries its own label. 
While most of the disks have about as 
much pattern as a tossed salad, some 
semblance of order is achieved in a 
(continued on page ]4) 
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Summer Theatre School, June 25th— August 4th 
"'Fallterm Sept. 18"" 
NEW MODERN THEATRE BUILDING 


Theatre—12§ seat Experimental Theatre. Late 


VED FOR VETERANS . 


and lighting equipment 
ORIES FOR WOMEN 
on and catalogue address Drama Department, Boston Conservatory of Music 
26 The Fenway, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


on STAGE... on SCREEN ...om RADIO 
... om TELEVISION 


Spring Term Starts 
APRIL 23rd 


lizab€™M 
Holloway 


: : %\ SCHOOL OF THE 
Hollywood's es é 
Finest” THEATRE 


Approved for REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


Veterans @ Stage © Screen @ Radio 
@ Television @ Play Production 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 7 y 


THEATRE WORKSHOP 


Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
DEPT. T, 6040 WILSHIRE BLVD 
HOLLYWOOD 36, CALIFORNIA 


1511 Gough Street, San Francisco 9%, Calif 
BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 
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TUFTS COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd to August 18th 
AN ACTORS’ THEATER 


All roles played by school company. Five 
plays, five performances each. Arena stage, 
metropolitan Boston audiences. All time 
spent in rehearsal and performance. 9 
University credits toward A.B. or A.M. de- 


gree. Limited to 15 men, 10 women. 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered 
quickly and candidly, through a 
program of frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


THE ENCHANTED = 
COTTAGE 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pao. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 
Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 





Join the 


SUMMER 


SESSION 





Rasadena Playhouse 


9 Weeks of Profitable Training. Additional 
credit for advancement. Open to Drama 

Instructors, Community Theatre Directors, 

Graduate and upper division college students. 


5 PRODUCTIONS 
Gain experience and training in advanced 

Acting Techniques, Speech and Body Training, 

and Theatre Clinics. Participate in 5 produc- 
tions before paying audiences. 

Take advantage of this 9 weeks of living, 
learning, working in the professional 
atmosphere of this world famous million- 

dollar producing theatre plant. Reasonable 
enrollment fee. Write today for complete 

information. 


PLAYHOUSE College of Theatre Arts 


33 S. El Molino, Pasadena, California 


Director of 
Admissions 


PASADI 
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The New 
Records 


(continued from page 13) 


few. In six of the dozen sets Caruso’s 
noble voice is prominent. Two of 
them are entirely devoted to him: 
“Caruso” and “Caruso Sings Light 
Music.” Many of the songs are no 
of the highest order but listeners will 
collect their reward on hearing 
Caruso’s dedicated voice expressj 
his soaring feelings. He said of him. 
self: “. . . other singers must sing 
100%, Caruso 150%.” That he did 
is impressively evident. Chaliapin jg 
another whose eloquent voice ranges 
through the series. Outstanding and 
warmly recommended is the album 
in which this towering dramatic 
basso creates his greatest and mos 
memorable role.—‘“Boris Godov. 
noff”; five excerpts from the opera 
are titled “Chaliapin as _ Boris.” 
“Golden Voices Sing Light Music” 
offers, among others, Rethberg, Pon. 
selle, Galli-Curci, and John McCor. 
mack who sings, with crystalline 
beauty, two ballads not issued hereto- 
fore: “Norah O’Neale” and “Love's 
Secret.” In “The Golden Age at the 
Metropolitan” McCormack’s interpre. 
tation of “I] Mio Tesoro” from “Don 
Giovanni” is excellent. These and 
other sets contain a_ sediment of 
music which the purchaser will have 
to accept in order to get the fine wine. 
The characteristic faults and limita- 
tions of the ancient, acoustical 
method of singing or playing into a 
horn are evident and if Francesco 
Tamagno was the greatest “Otello,” 
the 1907 recording of an aria from 
the Verdi opera cannot be considered 
substantiation of that fact. “A Treas 
ury of Immortal Music” is high in 
nostalgic count and while Victor has 
titled many of its albums “Golden 
this-or-that” the alchemy doesn't 
always come off. 


—RSJ. 
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Eight Troupers in use 
by ‘‘Holidoy on Ice"’ 


Ice shows, theatres, arenas, circuses and coliseums have 
been quick to appreciate the sharp, dazzling snow-white 
spot projected by the Strong Trouper High Intensity 
Arc Spotlight. Drawing only 10 amperes from any 110- 
volt A.C. convenience outlet, the Trouper makes the use 
of heavy rotating equipment unnecessary. With an ad- 
justable, self-regulating transformer an integral part of 
the base, the Trouper is ideal for traveling shows. 





THE NEW STRONG TROUPERETTE INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 


for small theatres, schools, night clubs, TV studios and industrial shows, where physical dimensions and price 

are factor and where the tremendous light volume of an are lamp is not necessary 
PROJECTS FAR MORE LIGHT THAN ANY CONVENTIONAL INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
This increased brilliancy is made possible by a variable focal length objective lens system, a 5%-inch silvered glass 
refle r, and Fresnel lens used with a standard 115-volt, 1000-watt prefocused projection type bulb 
As contrasted to the conventional incandescent spotlight, with which the spot size is varied solely by irising, to 
result in substantial light loss, the Trouperette utilizes all the light through most of the spot sizes 
6'> TIMES BRIGHTER HEAD SPOTS 

Sharp edges from head spot to flood. Horizontal masking control can be angled at 45 degrees in each direction. Fast 
operating boomerang accommodates six slides. Height- adjustable mounting stand 
Can be pl ed into any 110-volt convenience outlet 


ge 


Mounted on casters it’s easily portable and readily dis- 
assembled for shipping. 

The high efficiencies of the Trouper are largely attained 
by the optical system which utilizes a silvered glass re- 
flector and a two-element variable focal length lens sys- 
tem. The automatic arc control maintains a constant arc 
gap. free from hiss or flicker. A trim of carbons burns 
1 hour and 20 minutes at 21 volts and 45 amperes. 








SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE 


Albany, N. ¥.—National Theatre Supply Co.; Albany 
Theatre Supply 

Atianta—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Atlantic City—Boardwatk Film Enterprises 

Auburn, N. Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment 

Baltimore—). F. Dusman Co.; National Theatre Sup- 
ply Co 

Boston—J. Cifre, Inc.; National Theatre Supply Co. 

Buffalo—Dion Products; National Theatre Supply Co. 

Charlotte—National Theatre Supply Co.; Standard 
Theatre Supply Co 

Chicago—Abbott Theatre Equip. Co.; Gardner Jansen 
Inc.; Hollywood Stage Lighting Co.: Midwest Stace 
Lionting Co.; Drotl Theatre Supply Co., Inc.; Na- 
tional Theatre Supply Co. 

Cincinnati—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Cleveland—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Dallas—Hardin Theatre Supply Co.: Modern Thea- 
tre Equip. Co.: National Wieatre Supply Co 

Denver—National Theatre Supply Co.; Graham 
Brothers 

Des Moines—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Detroit—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Forty Fort, Pa.—V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 

Greensboro, N. C.—Standard Theatre Supply Co. 

Houston—Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co. 

indianapolis—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Shreve Theatre Supply: National 
Theatre Supply Co 

Los Angeles—). M. Boyd; C. J. Holzmueller; National 
Theatre Supply Co.; Pembrex Theatre Supply Corp 
Louisville—Falls City Theatre Supply Co 
Memphis—National Theatre Supply Co 
miwaukoo—National Theatre Supply Co.: R. Smith 


Minneapolis—Minneapolis Theatre Supply: National 
Theatre Supply Co 


New Haven—National Theatre Supply Co. 

New Orleans—National Theatre Supply Co 

New York City—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Norfoik—National Theatre Supply Co. 

Oklahoma City—National Theatre Supply Co.; Okla- 
homa Theatre Supply Co. 

Philadelphia—Bilumberg Brothers; National Theatre 
Supply Co. 

Pittsburgh—Atlas Theatre Supply; National Theatre 
Supply Co. ; 

Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain Theatre Supply Co. 

San Francisco—C. J. Holzmueller; National Theatre 
Supply Co.: W. G. Preddey Theatre Supplies 

Seattio—B. F. Shearer Co.; National Theatre Supply 
Co 


THE STRONG 


"The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Arc Lamps 
94 City Perk Avenue 


COUPON FOR 


Sioux Falis—American Theatre Supply Co. 

St. | “Sinead Electric Co.; National Theatre Sup- 
ply Co. 

Toledo—Theatre Equipment Co. 

Westerly, R. 1.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 

Canada— 

Dominion Sound Equipment, Ltd.. Montreal, Quebec; 

General Theatre Supply Co.. Toronto, Ontario; 

General Theatre Supply Co., Saint John, N.B.; 

General Theatre Supply Co., Vancouver, B.C 

General Theatre Supply Co., Montreal. Quebec; 

General Theatre Supply Co.. Winnipeg, Man.; 

Perkins Electric Co.. Ltd., Montreal, Quebec; 

Perkins Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; 

Sharp's Theatre Supplies Ltd., Caigary, Alta. 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Toledo 2, Ohio 


Please send free literature on the ( ) Strong Trouperette 
Incandescent Spotlight: ( )} Strong Trouper Are Spotlight 
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CITY & STATE 








SPRINGTIME 


February 26, 1951 
John Golden Theater 


FOLLY 


Authors: Joseph Schulman and 
William H. Lieberson 


Producer: United Producers 


Director: Leon Michel 
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Settings: Louis Kennel 
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William H. Lieberson 


The lady faints, as things in the dress-business take a particularly nasty turn. 


@ Only the exigencies of the record justify discussing 
“Springtime Folly” at all, for this misbegotten farce, 
which arrived one night and departed the next, was 
almost as dreadful as a play can be. Wholly lacking in 
wit, taste or ingenuity, it recounted various dreary 
shenanigans in the office of a manufacturer of mater- 
nity dresses. Commencing with the rib-tickling notion 
that, through an oversight, a batch of maternity dresses 
was made without the provisions for letting-out which 
that genre of garment demands, the evening’s humor 
progressed from worse to worser. Its authors, presum- 
ably after a study of the successful farces of the last 
two decades, kept the pot boiling with the conventional 
devices: people stumbling over furniture, elaborate 
takes, door-slamming, and a general atmosphere of 
dementia. Unfunny as all these things were, they were 
at least a relief from the frightful gag-lines which fell 
on the audience with the effect of the Chinese water- 
torture, and sent most of it reeling to the sanity of the 
nearest saloon. 

literature known as the “oc- 
cupational comedy” has always held a vise-like grip on 


The class of dramatic 


THE CAST 


Alec 
Patsy 
Louis De Vito 


. ters al rit rald 
Miss Woods Michelle Condre Winifred LaRue June St. Clair Mr. Walter Maurice Fitzgera 
Mr. Small Ray Newcomer George Baroff Jon Silo Mr. Kurlin Charles Mayet 
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Sam Jackson 
Betty Walker 
Gilbert Mack 


Benjamin Talbot 
Martha Talbot 
Phil Gordon 


inferior writers—for reasons that are not too hard to 
deduce. If one lacks the ability to create a comic char- 
acter, it seems alluring to set one’s play in an inherently 
comic background; Hollywood, of course, has been the 
one most frequently and unhappily selected. The Sev- 
enth Avenue garment business seems at first glance to 
provide a ready-made milieu for farce: its denizens are 
colorful and bizarre, and its economics such that ruin 
is never far from sight. This approach to dramaturgy 
has only one defect: it never works. For the essence of 
farce is to create one or more characters operating 
under a single, simple false premise, and to proceed 
from there with inexorable logic. An incidentally amus- 
ing background is no hindrance, but neither setting 
nor wild flurries of activity can ever compensate for 
lack of a basic farce premise. The result is invariably 
some such monstrosity as “Springtime Folly,” which 
differs only from many other terrible plays in that it 
was produced and most of the others are not. The 


actors, theatre ushers, stagehands, and others who were 


associated with this melancholy event. conducted them- 


selves ¢ ompetently : 


Jack Whiting Mes. Ande 
Ann Sorg 
Philip Abbott 


Miss Pomeroy 





Joseph Schulman 





Mabel T aliaferro 


Irene Dailey 











James M. Barrie 


Author: James M. Barric 
Producer: Helen Hayes 
Director: John Stix 

Incidental Music: Nathan Kroll 
Scenery: Jack Landau 
Costumes: Aline Bernstein 
Lighting: A. H. Feder 


MARY ROSE 


March 4, 1951 
ANTA Playhouse 
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After she has been lost for twenty-five years, Mary Rose comes back to parents and husband. 


@ “Mary Rose” is the fable of a girl who becomes lost 
on an enchanted Hebridean isle where time stands still. 
It happened first, we learn in the exposition, when she 
was a child on vacation; she disappeared for twenty 
days and returned without knowing that time had 
elapsed. As the play begins, Mary Rose becomes en- 
gaged to Simon Blake, a young naval officer. Three 
years later, still unaware of the earlier episode, she 
takes Simon to visit the same island in the Hebrides. 
Again she vanishes—but this time she is gone for 
twenty-five years. By the time she returns, Simon and 
her parents have become quite reconciled to their loss; 
the appearance of Mary, still a child, leaves them more 
disconcerted than overjoyed. In an epilogue we see 
Mary Rose as a lonely ghost, searching the earth for 
her son Harry, who was an infant when she disap 
peared. Even when she finds Harry, now a grown man, 
she remains unsatisfied. “Mary Rose” was written in 
1920, when many people were still grieving over deat 
ones lost in the First War; its point is that it is better to 
relinquish the dead completely, for their return, even 
f it were possible, would lead only to disappointment. 


With its curious mixture of fantasy, sentiment and 
pathos, “Mary Rose” is a difficult play to capture in 
the theatre. One’s belief in its characters depends on 
the acting, which in this production left considerable 
to be desired. Bethel Leslie brought much charm to the 
title role, but seemed to lack the delicacy and fragility 
so essential to the epilogue. As her husband, Ray Boyle 
was passable in the beginning, but wholly unconvinc- 
ing as an older man. Both the young folk, indeed, were 
overshadowed by the superior performances of Leo G. 
Carroll and Patricia Collinge as the vague, sentimental 
parents, and by an excellent second-act bit contributed 
by Oliver Thorndike in the role of a stiff-minded Scotch 
divinity student. One of Barrie’s principal fortes, and 
the chief redeeming quality of his comedies, is his abil- 
ity to slyly inject a flash of irony or satire into an other- 
wise saccharine passage, but neither Miss Leslie nor 
Mr. Boyle seemed able to follow these delicately shaded 
transitions. 

For all its defects, however, “Mary Rose” is an en- 
gaging evening in the theatre. And for once, the sets 
and incidental music were not dismally obtrusive. 








lk {S/ Mr. Morland Leo G. Carroll Mary Ross Bethel Lealie 
Otery Peg Mayo Mre Morland Patricia Collinge Simon Blake Ray Boyle 

James Daly Rev. George Amy Daniel Reed Cameron Oliver Thorndike 
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THE AUTUMN GARDEN 


March 7, 1951 
Coronet Theatre 
Author: Lillian Hellman 

Producer: Kermit Bloomgarden 
Director: Harold Clurman 

Settings and Lighting: Howard Bay 
Costumes: Anna Hill Johnstone 


eileen darby 


® Constance Tuckerman runs a high-toned boarding 
house near New Orleans, to which a well-off group of 
paying guests return each summer. Each, for a pri- 
vate reason, believes himself trapped in an unhappy 
life by cruel circumstance, but after a hectic week each 
discovers that he is in fact the prisoner of his own 
weak nature. The revelatory process is set in motion 
by the arrival of Nick Dennery, playboy and artist, 
who has been away for twenty-five years; shallow, 
cruel and boorish, he meddles outrageously with the 
problems and illusions of the others. By the time he 
leaves, General Griggs realizes that he is stuck forevet 
with his stupid, unfaithful wife, Rose; Edward Cross- 
man goes back to his whiskey bottle; Constance finds 
that the romantic love of Nick which she has nurtured 
for twenty-five years was a barren, crippling delusion: 
young Frederick Ellis loses his last chance for freedom 
and retreats hopelessly to his meretricious mother; even 
Nina, Nick’s rich, pretty wife, discovers that she is too 
weak to leave him. Only one member of the house 
escapes, Sophie, Constance’s homesick French niece: 
and even this is accomplished only when Sophie black- 
mails Nina in‘o giving her money to return to France. 


THE CAST 

Rose Griggs Florence Eldridge Frederick Ellis 
Mrs. Mary Ellis Ethel Griffies Carrie Ellis 
General Benjamin Griggs Colin-Keith-Johnston Sophie Tuckerman 


Edward Crossman Kent Smith Leon 






















Constance, listening to Edward and Nick, realizes that Nick is not what she had thought him. 


It is both pleasant and painful to report that “The 
Autumn Garden” is almost Lillian Hellman’s finest 
play: pleasant, because it still seems the most fascinat- 
ing and adult play of the season, and painful because 
it misses by such a slender margin being truly extraor- 
dinary. The vicious layers exposed by the playwright 
are bitterly recognizable, but avarice, weakness, imma- 
turity and lust are never the whole story. One wishes 
for a little more compassion, a little more heart—and 
above all. for a single redeeming character who might 
leave us with a glimmer of hope. As it is, we are con- 
ducted through a half-world marked only by heart- 
break and hopelessness. 

This fault. because it is so fundamental. prevents 
“The Autumn Garden” from achieving greatness, even 
though the play does contain superb writing. Miss 
Hellman’s monuments of immaturity and false values 
are characterization at its finest. Each is composed of 
special, illuminating mannerisms and actions, familia! 
but unpredictable. The subtleties of the script are 
brought to vivid life by Harold Clurman’s direction, 


and by the acting of every member of a brilliant cast. 


: James Lipton (Constance Tuckerma (Carol Goodnet 
Margaret Barker Nicholas Denery Fredric March 
Joan Lorring Nina Denery Jane Wyatt 
Maxwell Glanville Hilda Lois Holmes 



















































F. Hugh Herbert 


Donald and Patty compare morals on the observation roof of the Empire State Building. 


@ A boy and a girl pick up each other on the top of 
the Empire State Building, go to the boy’s apartment 
for a drink, and when it rains harder—dinner. The 
girl, Patty O'Neill, is an underwear model trying to be- 
come an actress; despite obvious professional hazards 
she has remained resolutely Nice, the girl she rooms 
with is Nice: and to clinch the matter, Patty neither 
drinks nor smokes. She manages withal to be wittily 
open-minded and curious about the evil the rest of the 
world is probably doing. The boy, Donald Gresham, 
an architect. is somewhat more of a regular feller but 
only the night before he enraged his fiancée by sleep- 
ing stolidly in a separate room when she insisted on 
spending the night in his apartment. She is now his 
ex-fancée. While Donald shops for groceries his ex- 
hancée’s irate father. David Slater. a Southern roué, 
arrives to make a scene, Slater takes the unnatural posi 
tion that his daughter was unkindly ignored on the 
previous evening. While enlarging on this and other 
degenerate views he becomes charmed by Patty’s in- 
nocence: instead of seducing her as is his wont, Slate: 


impulsively gives Patty six hundred dollars just for 


THE / 1S7 Patty O' Neill Barbara Bel Credde 


Donald Gresham Barry Nelsor 


Author: F. Hugh Herbert 
Producers: Aldrich & Myers and Otto 


ius Fleischmann 


Stewart Chaney 


Preminger in association with Jul- 


Director: Otto Preminger 
Scenery and Lighting: 


vandamm 





being good. The resulting camaraderie between them 
inflames Donald. The triangular night is ended by 
the arrival of Patty’s father—a policeman with rigor- 
ous morals—who punches Donald in the jaw (which, 
in a way that is not explained, blackens Donald’s eye). 
But next day love finds a way to the Empire State. 
Donald proposes. Patty accepts. 

In the opening scene, Barbara Bel Geddes and Barry 
Nelson are required to strike two attitudes behind a 
waist-high barricade and crack jokes; a microphone 
between them would complete the illusion of radio 
writing, and the Empire State set could equally well 
represent a battleship or a bridge——mostly it looks like 
a set. There we have the keynote: a vacuum in three 
acts. without real character, humor or comment of any 
sort. Even the “sex” is antiseptic. Donald Cook pro 
vides the most laughs with one of those magnificent 
burlesques currently honored as “Great acting.” Tri- 
umph of banality though it may be, “The Moon Is 
Blue” nevertheless pleases its audiences, and road com- 


panies will soon be sprouting in all the provinces. 


David Slater Donald Cook 
Michael O Neill Ralph Dunn 


THE MOON IS BLUE 


March 8 1951 


Henry Miller Theatre 
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ROMEO AND 


March 12, 1951 


The Broadhurst Theatre 


guy giliette 


JULIET 







Producer: Dwight Deere Wiman 
Director: Peter Glenville 
Sets and Costumes: Oliver Messel 


The star-cross’d lovers enjoy their brief interlude of happiness. 


@ The traditional approach to producing “Romeo and 
Juliet” is first to choose a famous female star—and 
therein may be the cause for the frequent failure of this 
play, so enticing in print, to come to life on the modern 
stage. For the examination of a “love” relationship be- 
tween a man and woman was never the concern of any 
Elizabethan playwright, and if this tragedy is to have 
validity it must be seen as a fiery tale of innocent im- 
petuosity confounded by cruel circumstance. Throwing 
too intense a light on the lovers—as lovers— inevitably 
defeats the purpose. Far better, in short, that Juliet be 
played by the town’s most charming and unthinking 
young ingenue than by a well-known actress, for no 
matter how admirably or wretchedly she interprets the 
part. by her very presence the famous star misdirects 
ones attention from the tragedy’s true stuff. It is a great 
misfortune that Juliet’s role is regarded as suited only 
to a big boxoffice “name.” 

Duly traditional, however, the present production is 
a beautiful and not very lively pageant, vastly appeal 
ing to the eye but with little message for the heart 


Olivia de Havilland is pretty, strives valiantly to be 


Author: William Shakespeare 


Incidental Music: David Diamond 






William Shakespeare 


adolescently demure, and reads her lines exceedingly 
well for one with so little stage experience. Douglas 
Watson's Romeo is appealing and masculine, while 
Mercutio, here played by Jack Hawkins, as usual gives 
the play its most mercurial moments. Malcolm Keen's 
Capulet is also deserving of commendation, particularly 
for the manner in which he makes the old man’s irasci- 
bility comprehensible to us enlightened moderns. Some 
of the supporting players lean towards elaborate atti- 
tudes in the mistaken belief that these constitute style, 
but such lapses presumably met with the director’s sanc- 
tion; in any event, it is easy to see how an actor buried 
under Oliver Messel’s gorgeous and insistent scenery 
might be forced to take violent measures merely to pre- 
serve his identity. David Diamond’s music is equalls 
pretentious, making one feel that despite all the ad 
the tendency toward 
with Shakespeare 
This “Romeo and 


vances of the last half century 
overproduction continues unabated 
as ever, the most abused victim. 
Juliet” has flashes of eloquent beauty, but the overall 
effect is not stimulating: and so it must ever be when 


the play is falsely conceived as a lady's vehicle 



















THE PRINCIPALS 










Escalus Gregory Mortor Benvolic Michae Higgins Peter Jack Fletch 
Paris Robert Duke Tybalt William Smithers An Apothecary Paul Gemer 
Montague Herbert Ransom Friar Laurence James Hayter Lady Montague Dorothy Patter 
Capulet Malcolm Keen Balthasar Karl Light Lad y*Capulet Isobel Elsom 
Romeo Douglas Watsor Sampson Buck Kartaliar Julict Olivia de Havilland 
Mercutio Jack Hawkin (regory Rudy Bond Nurse to Juli Evelyn Varder 
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SPRINGTIME 


Author: Benn W. Levy 
Producers: Harald Bromley and 


FOR HENRY 


March 14, 1951 


John Golden Theatre 





George Brandt in association with 
Richard Doscher 
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Mr. Dewlip’s amorous advances seem highly pleasing to his best friend’s wife. 


@ The plot of this charade, which Edward Everett 
Horton has been playing in summer stock since Methu- 
selah was a pup, is completely insubstantial. It concerns 
the amorous antics of one Mr. Dewlip and one Mr. 
Jelliwell as they pursue two young ladies—one of whom 
is Mr. D’s prim secretary, the other, Mr. J’s not-so-prim 
wife. During the second act Mr. Dewlip, by nature an 
alcoholic roué, is reformed into a teetotaling bluenose; 
at the final curtain he has happily reverted to gin, sin 
and Mr. Jelliwell’s complaisant wife. The author’s tech- 
nique is a simple one: he presents his four characters 
in every possible combination (eleven, to be precise), 
at the end of which the play is arbitrarily declared fin- 
ished. One marvels that such ephemeral stuff can be 
spun out for three acts. 

“Springtime for Henry,” in this production, is 
frankly a one-wheeled vehicle for Mr. Horton. He is an 
expert at throwing away lines, and since that is pre- 
cisely what many of Mr. Levy’s lines deserve, the result 
is sometimes hilarious. Sometimes, however, it is not, 
for the playgoer senses that Mr. Horton is striving for 
laughs at the expense of the play. This comic approach 


Edward Everett Horton 


THI ( AST Mr. Dewlip 


Mr. Jelliwell Hugh Wakefield 


Director: Harald Bromley 
Settings: H. A. Condell 
Costumes: David Ffolkes 


may be suitable for a rustic barn, but on Broadway it 
yields strictly limited dividends. The star also spices 
the evening with liberal dosages of those devices which 
years in Hollywood have made practically his private 
property: to wit, distressed grimaces at the audience; a 
simpering, gulping delivery; single, double, triple and 
quadruple takes; mild prattfalls; trick limps; and an 
accomplished, prolonged slow burn. The other players 
have much less to do, but they do it quite skillfully; the 
ladies are decorative and willing stooges, and Mr. Jelli- 
well is performed in the only way a character so named 
could be performed. 

Apparently suspecting that “Springtime for Henry” 
might seem dated if set in 1931 (the year of its birth), 
Mr. Horton has for this production moved the action 
back to 1911. The dialogue has no more relevance to 
1911 than to any other year, of course, but the change 
is nevertheless successful. It affords David Ffolkes the 
opportunity of designing some mad and wonderful 
feminine costumes (complete to fancy parasols), and 
allows H. A. Condell to present us with one of the most 
comically revolting sets seen in a long time. 
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@ “The Green Pastures,” as everybody should know, is 
Mare Connelly’s folk-version of the Old Testament as 
it might appear to a simple Negro child. Starting with 
a Bible lesson being delivered to a Sunday-school 
group, the scene switches to a celestial fish-fry during 
which God creates the world—and from there, in a 
loosely jointed series of scenes, to the tender reenact- 
ment of many of the Old Testament’s most familiar in- 
cidents. It was first produced in 1930, won a Pulitzer 
Prize, and is firmly established as an American theatre 
classic. Notwithstanding a few technical failings which 
should have been corrected, this revival is a happy 
occasion, and makes abundantly clear that “The Green 
Pastures” deserves its place in our literature. 

On the debit side, the long intervals between scenes 
are particularly aggravating; although bridged by the 
Hall Johnson Choir’s admirable singing, they persist- 
ently do violence to the mood. Presumably they are 
necessitated by Robert Edmond Jones’ many settings, 
which consist mostly of stylized borders, wings and 
cutouts against beautifully lighted cycloramas, but in 
any event they should somehow have been abbreviated ; 
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Director: Mare Connelly 
Production Designer: Robert Edmond 


Musical Director of Choir: Hall Johnson 


The Lord and Noah survey the world after 
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the waters of the flood have subsided. 


during the past two decades playgoers have become 
accustomed to fluid scene-shifts, and only now can one 
realize what an advance this represents. The Broadway 
Theatre, moreover, is a dreary cavern, so immense that 
an onstage sound system is required; the play’s in- 
timacy goes out the window, and the waiting-periods 
are made even more hideous by the faithfully trans- 
mitted pattering of the stagehands’ tiny feet. 
Nevertheless, the great beauty of “The Green Pas- 
tures” survives. William Marshall, although young for 
such a role, is a superb Lord God Jehovah; by his very 
size he commands the stage, and he is blessed with a 
deep, melodious voice to match. The supporting cast, 
particularly Alonzo Bosan, John Marriott and Avon 
Long, are equally commendable; between the actors’ 
efforts and the intrinsic warmth of the writing, the 
evening becomes a richly rewarding experience. The 
scenes involving Noah remain first-rate comedy. and 
the passing of the Children of Israel into the Promised 
Land is still one of the theatre’s most moving moments. 
In times such as ours, it is well that the enduring 
values of “The Green Pastures” are back in town. 








Moses Joho Marriott De Lawd... William Marshall Cain Van Prince 
Aaron William Veasey Custard Maker James Fuller Zeba Vinie Burrows 
First Man Angel Avon Long Adam William Dillard Noah Alonzo Bosan 
Gabriel Ossie Davis Eve Millroy Ingram Shem Robert McFerrin 
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Director: Louis Jouvet 
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Bérard 
Music: Vittorio Rieti 





Jean Baptiste Moliére 





Agnes dreams of her young lover as Arnolphe rants fatuously about love and marriage. 


@ The appearance here of Louis Jouvet and his The- 
itre de |’Athénée company in “L’Ecole des Femmes,” 
the high point of ANnTa’s International Theatre Month, 
afforded most Broadway playgoers their first oppor- 
tunity of seeing France’s most renowned actor in ac- 
tion. Moliére’s play, for those who may have forgotten, 
is the story of a fatuous middle-aged man who attempts 
to raise a young girl to be a perfect wife; he secludes 
her from the world, but is foiled when despite all his 
efforts she falls in love with a romantic young man. 
In reporting M. Jouvet’s performance, the term 
action” is used advisedly: he is perpetual motion per- 


“in 


sonified. He jitters, bounces, gyrates, mugs, and wields 
his walking-stick as a woodcutter would his axe. While 
this may disconcert those who associate Gallic art with 
subtlety, Jouvet’s Arnolphe is a comic masterpiece of 
a high order; one need not comprehend the words to 
realize that the figure who struts the stage is a pom- 
pous, hypocritical, paranoic old buffoon. The Agnés of 
Dominique Blanchar, furthermore, is ideally comple- 
mentary; she is most beautiful and restrained, a come- 
dienne of great vocal resource, and the moment one 
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sees Agnés and Arnolphe together, one knows that the 
notion of their marriage is utterly preposterous. The 
others in the company support their star from a safe 
distance, thereby contributing to an evening which, 
whether one understands the spoken French or not, is 
both entertaining and instructive. 

Christian Bérard’s whimsical setting is worthy of 
more than passing notice; indeed, it might be a good 
thing if every designer and producer in town were 
compelled to study it. It is simple, ingenious, bursting 
with comic spirit, entirely shorn of claptrap trimming; 
it is obviously the work of an artist in his own right, 
yet it faithfully serves the play. One such jewel, in 
short, is worth a hundred of those scrims, wagons, 
turntables, and other eye-catching nuisances which 
continue to afflict our theatre in the name of modernity, 
but actually serve only to distract. 

The triumph of Jouvet’s company is not so much in 
any detail as in a rare quality of integration. Diction, 
setting, style, lighting, costumes, incidental music: all 
are facets of a single brilliant stone. 
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e The long search for the actor who could portray 
De Lawd in the revival of Mare Connelly’s Pulitzer 
prize-winning ‘“The Green Pastures’’ ended when 
the playwright met William Marshall, a twenty- 
seven year old actor whose previous experience in 
the theatre was so slight as to be negligible. Mr. 
Marshall’s performance has elicited the critics’ most 
glowing adjectives and the audiences’ vociferous ap- 
plause. Endowed with the physical requirements: a 
commanding stature, a magnificent speaking voice 
and a gentle face, Mr. Marshall has an intellectual 
appreciation of the role which produces an interpre- 
tation of ‘‘De Lawd”’ that seems well-nigh perfect. 








@ Not the least important facet of Bernard Shaw’s 
historic career was the dramatic criticism he contrib- 
uted week by week, from January 1895 to 1898, to 
“The Saturday Review,” a weekly edited by Frank 
Harris in his palmiest and most sober years. It is no 
secret today that the three-volume compilation of 
Shaw’s reviews entitled “Our Theatre in the Nineties” 
is the most considerable body of dramatic criticism in 
the English language. Shaw, of course, never ceased 
to be a dramatic critic, as the prefaces to his plays 
prove, but it was as the author of the Saturday Review 
articles that he had the greatest significance as a 
galvanic force in the English theatre. It was in these 
pieces that he dealt with the immediate problems of 
the theatre, and concerned himself regularly with the 
play in production as well as in print. His reviews, 
combined with his pro-lbsen polemic “The Quintes- 
sence of Ibsenism,” published in 1891 (revised in 
1931), are not Olympian judgments uttered after the 
battle for dramatic modernism in the English lan- 
guage. They are, on the contrary, themselves maneu- 
vers in a decisive campaign. Considered as such, they 
prove doubly remarkable—remarkable for their direct 
effectiveness, on the one hand, and for their permanent 
value, on the other. 

Shaw’s occasional errors of judgment and exaggera- 
tions were a necessary part of his showmanship, as 


well as a calculated risk based on the conviction that 
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nothing save shock-therapy could rouse comatose hu- 
manity. But the sense behind his nonsense becomes 
more apparent with the years. His criticism, seen in 
perspective, is found to have been a creative force 
rather than a carping pettiness on the part of an un- 
creative observer of other men’s failures. And his 
emphasis on the intellectual element in the drama 
stands out as the most seminal contribution to dra- 
matic theory made in modern times. One way to under- 
stand Shaw’s dramatic criticism is to consider the 
circumstances under which it was written. 

That play reviewing was an adjunct to his own 
playwriting was important to his work as both criti 
and dramatist. Shaw’s reviews not only provide an 
ambidextrous case of one writing arm supporting the 
other, since his discussions cleared the field for his 
own plays, but of one playwright feeling enough kin- 
ship to another—to Ibsen—to work up a personal 
passion in championing a new dispensation for modern 
drama. By the time Shaw stopped reviewing he had 
already written seven plays, among them “Candida,” 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” and “The Devil’s Disci- 
ple.” More than most drama critics, Shaw knew what 
he wanted contemporary playwriting to be—because 
he himself was providing the example. Moreover, he 
was not at all reluctant to identify his interest in his 
own plays, still neglected in England, with those of the 
modern drama as a whole. Ninety years had elapsed 
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between the production of “The School for Scandal” 
in 1777 and the premiére of the first remotely modern 
English drama of the Nineteenth Century, Forbes- 
Robertson’s “Caste.” Another quarter of a century had 
been consumed in productions of ignoble farces and 
melodramas before Oscar Wilde, Henry Arthur Jones, 
and Pinero breathed some life into the British theatre. 
Even in the 90s, moreover, British modernists were 
more of a hindrance than a help to the triumph of the 
genuine modernism represented by Ibsen's realistic 
plays. As Shaw was to point out, they were merely 
fobbing off the complaisant public with a pretense of 
daring, while actually purveying conventional senti- 
ments. Important as it was to discredit the old-fash- 
jioned farces and melodramas and Sardou’s . vapid 
“well-made plays” of intrigue (dismissed by Shaw 
with the epithet 
it still more to the point to prick pseudo-Ibsenite trial- 


“Sardoodledom”), Shaw considered 


balloons of realism and “new ideas.” Shaw knew that 
London would give anything to acquire the comfort- 
able feeling that it was up-to-date without having to 
accept a transvaluation of values, or even a moderate 
diminution of conventional beliefs. 

Arthur Wing Pinero was England’s most popular 
substitute for Ibsen in the nineties, and “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,” produced in 1893, was considered 
the most advanced British play because it presented 
the marriage of a gentleman to a woman with a past. 
Here was so-called realism, especially when it turned 
out that the woman’s stepdaughter was on the verge of 
marrying Mrs. Tanqueray’s former lover. To Shaw, 
however, it was obvious that Pinero had merely con- 
trived a situation that would restore the equipoise of 
Victorian moralism. The marriage of the gentleman 
and the lady-with-a-past would be shattered by the 
coincidence of her daughter’s engagement to the one 
man to whom Mrs, Tanqueray could not be a mother- 
in-law. Mrs. Tanqueray would be suitably punished for 
her past sins by the deft arm of dramaturgic contriv- 
ance, and the respectable public could breathe freely 
again. Shaw exposed both the artificiality of such play- 
writing and the conventionality of the mind served by 
it. He was willing to grant Pinero a fair talent for fic- 
tion and stagecraft, provided one did not mistake the 
author for a member of the vanguard when he was 
actually only “a humble and somewhat belated fol- 
lower of the novelists of the middle of the nineteenth 
century who has never written a line from which 


it could be guessed that he is a contemporary of Ibsen, 
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Tolstoi, Meredith, or Sarah Grand.” When Shaw had 
the occasion to review another Pinero play, “The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,” the drama of a woman 
agitators disillusionment, he seized with special glee 
on Pinero’s coup de thédtre and bid for reputation as 
a daring modernist. Although the entire review is a 
masterpiece of close reasoning and critical sharpshoot- 
ing, his examination of the climax is so cogent that it 
obviates the necessity of citing other examples of his 
war against pseudo-I[bsenism. 

Being a master of the art of criticism even in sum- 
marizing a play, Shaw prepared the groundwork for 
his assault in his description of the climax. The once 
unhappily married Mrs. Ebbsmith reaches the peak 
of disillusionment when the man who proposed to be- 
come her partner in agitation against the evils of con- 
ventional marriage proves to be interested only in her 
sexual attractiveness. ; 

“In pursuance of which detestable view,” Shaw 
wrote, “she puts on an indecent dress and _ utterly 
abandons herself to him. A clergyman appears in this 
crisis, and offers her a Bible. She promptly pitches it 
into the stove; and a thrill of horror runs through the 
audience as they see, in imagination, the whole Christ- 
ian Church tottering before their eyes. Suddenly, with 
a wild scream, she plunges her hand into the glowing 
stove and pulls out the Bible again. The Church is 
saved; and the curtain descends amid thunders of 
applause.” 

Refusing to join in that applause on the grounds of 
implausibility, which he took pains to point out, Shaw 
next proceeded to the kill: “. . . to introduce a 
woman . . . whose one misfortune—her unhappy mar- 
riage—can hardly by any stretch of casuistry be laid 
to the charge of St. Paul’s teaching; to make this 
woman senselessly say that all her misfortunes are due 
to the Bible; to make her throw it into the stove, and 
then injure herself horribly in pulling it out again; 
this, I submit, is a piece of claptrap so gross that it 
absolves me from all obligation to treat Mr. Pinero’s 
art as anything higher than the barest art of theatrical 
sensation. As in “The Profligate,’ as in “The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray,’ he has no idea beyond that of doing 
something daring and bringing down the house by 
running away from the consequences.” 

The “Mrs. Ebbsmith” review is a perfect example 
of the Shavian tactic of reducing the logic of a play 
to absurdity. For the salient feature of Shaw’s dra- 


matic criticism was its frank, indeed flagrant, destruc- 
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tiveness—in the interests of reconstruction on new 
foundations. The clamor for so-called constructive 
criticism is, more often than not, merely an appeal to 
the critic by the timid and the vulnerable to hold his 
fire. Shaw would have considered himself derelict in 
his duty if he had done so, for his essential construc- 
tiveness lay in his dest: uctiveness. He did all he could 
to badger the managements, including Sir Henry Ir- 
ving, into producing truly modern drama, chiefly the 
plays of Ibsen. His best recourse was to demonstrate 
the vacuousness of their ordinary offerings, and the 
spuriousness of the plays they presented as extraor- 
dinary. The alternative of Ibsen drama, the worth of 
which he had already demonstrated in the company 
of Archer and others, could be made all the more 
attractive by his destructive method. “Exhibitions of 
magnanimity,” he wrote, “are not the business of a 
critic any more than of a general in the field: for both 
alike, the pursuit is as important as the victory.” He 
aligned himself with the most eminent of dramatic 
critics, Lessing, who had been described by Heine as 
“not only cutting off his victims’ heads, but holding 
them up afterwards to show that there were no brains 
in them.” 

That Shaw ultimately won his battle is a matter of 
record. He won it with the help of an abatement of 
Victorianism, for which irresistible social pressures 
were more responsible than he. Within a decade after 
he stopped reviewing plays, the English theatre be- 
longed to his plays and those of Galsworthy, Barker, 
St. John Hankin, Barrie, St. John Ervine, and other 
post-Victorians, although it is doubtful that all of them 
could satisfy his exigent mind. But Shaw was correct 
in complaining that his efforts were unappreciated. 
In his valedictory article he asked half-facetiously, “Do 
| receive any spontaneous recognition for the prodigies 
of skill and industry | lavish on an unworthy institu- 
tion and a stupid public?” He might have asked more 
seriously whether his argument was actually under- 
siood. London did not know what he demanded in his 
criticism any more than it knew what he was trying to 
say in his plays, and it is not at all certain that students 
of the theatre are clear about it today. 

Although he called himself a realist, it was some- 
thing other than a facsimile presentation of life that 
he demanded. It was certainly not the realistic tech- 
nique of prosaic authenticity, the fourth-wall conven- 
tion, and photographic detail that he sought to establish 
in the theatre. He was as enthusiastic over a poetic 
drama such as “Peer Gynt” as over “A Doll’s House.” 
He was impressed with “Ghosts” not because a play- 
wright had dared to present the fact of venereal di- 
sease or heredity on the stage, but because Ibsen had 
challenged conventionel thought. He was just as 
pleased, later on, when Ibsen expressed his challenge 
symbolically rather than realistically in plays such as 
“Little Eyolf” and “When We Dead Awaken.” Realism 
for Shaw was penetration rather than photography. It 


was original thinking rather than strict adherence to 
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make-believe verisimilitude, which merely substitutes 
the commonplaces for old-fashioned stage trickery, If 
there is a new realistic dramaturgy in Ibsen, as Shaw 
was quick to perceive, it is a consequence of an interest 
in ideas so great that it excludes plot contrivance as q 
means for holding our interest—simply because some. 
thing far more important is holding that interest. 
The “new technical factor” in the dramaturgy cham. 
pioned by Shaw the critic (the revised “Quintessence 
of Ibsenism”) and exemplified by Shaw the play- 
wright, is “discussion.” “Formerly,” as Shaw ex. 
plained, “you had in what was called a well-made play 
an exposition in the first act. a situation in the second. 
and unraveling in the third. Now you have exposition, 
situation, and discussion: and the discussion is the 
best of the playwright.” Protest as we might that dis. 
cussion is not dramatic (which it is not, of course. 
when mediocre playwrights indulge in it) and that art 
should not be didactic, Shaw insisted that “an in. 
teresting play cannot in the nature of things mean any. 
thing but a play in which problems of conduct and 
character of personal importance to the audience are 
raised and suggestively discussed.” The new type of 
drama was to be differentiated from the old “through 
a conflict of unsettled ideals rather than through vul- 
gar attachments, rapacities, generosities, resentments, 
And it is 


in this respect that realism or naturalness is important, 


ambitions, misunderstandings. and so forth.” 


since the old devices of intrigue, coincidence, accident, 
and theatrical sensation can only obviate or confound 
an intelligent grappling with ideas, Just as surely as 
bad money drives good money out of the market. so 
pinchbeck intrigue and violence would drive the intel- 
ligence out of the theatre. And Shaw’s vaunted “moral 
passion” was fundamentally passien for intelligence. 
Since, moreover, the discussion play could succeed 
only if the spectator could identify himself with the 
characters, it was imperative to discard those unreal 
characters and improbable circumstances which the 
public could be induced to accept only by lavish and 
ingenious use of dramatic and stage trickery. 

Once the question of “realism” is cleared up, we 
are, indeed, in a position to achieve a proper perspec: 
tive on all other matters that are troublesome in Shaw's 
program for modern dramatists, including himself. It 
becomes plain, for instance, that the factor of “discus- 
sion” is anything but an anti-dramatic device to his 
way of thinking and writing. It is anti-dramatic only 
when a hack dramatist stops the physical action of his 
play to deliver an argument or preachment. Discus- 
sion, as a general intelligence permeating a work and 
determining its course, moves with the impetus of the 
play instead of moving against it or standing in its 
way. Shaw described the ideal of Ibsen and post-Ibsen 
dramaturgy as “the introduction of the discussion and 
its development until it so overspreads and interpene- 
trates the action that it finally assimilates it, making 
the play and discussion practically identical.” How 
this could be done no one was able to demonstrate 
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better than Shaw himself. His later praise of Chekhov 
is evidence of his realization that the “problem” 
element can exist as well in the matrix of the human 
element as in debate. In “The Cherry Orchard” he 
found “the sentimental ideals of our amiable, cultured, 
Schumann-play ing propertied class . . . reduced to dust 
and ashes by a hand not less deadly than Ibsen’s be- 
cause it is so much more caressing” and because 
“nothing more violent happens than that the family 
cannot afford to keep up its old house.” Nor did the 
discussion drama, as envisaged by Shaw, entail the 
vending of the pat solutions and panaceas we associate 
with the so-called problem play of sociological and 
topical playwrights. 

The quintessence of his notion of Ibsenism was, as 
he plainly stated, “that there is no formula.” It is 
enough that the intelligence has been allowed to dis- 
cover and light up a human problem; that, in short, 
the theatre puts us in a state of mind for examining 
a crisis and exercising our reason on it. Shaw’s own 
plays often leave us in a state of animated, tinglingly 
sharp suspension, It does not matter even when the 
tongue-in-cheek solution that he places at the end of 
a play, as in “Major Barbara,” is one so patently in- 
conceivable as that the world will be saved by efficient 
manufacturers of war munitions. The outrageousness 
of the proposal is only a further provocation to 
thought. 

To Shaw, besides, the intellectual drama was not in 
conflict with imaginative and poetic drama. If he did 
not appear to respond to the call for theatrical magic 
propounded by Gordon Craig and Max Reinhardt; if 
he was less than impressed with the symbolist and 
neo-romantic playwrights, such as Maeterlinck and 
Rostand, it was not because he was insensible to poetry 
and imagination. He merely found it unnecessary to 
fight for a theatre devoted to these qualities, since it 
had been long in existence, and since the new poetic 
playwrights gave no evidence of being able to improve 
upon his favorite poet-playwright, Shakespeare. It is 
also possible that Shaw suspected the magic-makers of 
obstructing the progress of Ibsenism. Nevertheless, 
since irradiation of the mind was his prime concern, 
he did not hesitate to prescribe for the modern drama- 
tist not only “ a forensic technique of recrimination, 
disillusion, and penetration,” but a “free use of all the 
rhetorical and lyrical arts of the orator, the preacher. 
the pleader, and the rhapsodist”—which covers con- 
siderably more territory than prose, realism. and 
naturalism. He found part of this prescription in 
Ibsen: the rest he compounded himself out of elements 
congenial to his own temperament. Moreover, he took 
the prescription himself, as one can see in the Don 
Juan dream-episode of “Man and Superman,” the 
fantasy of the “Saint Joan” epilogue, the allegory of 
“Heartbreak House” and “Back to Methuselah.” Shaw 
wielded his critical lance not to enslave the modern 
drama to any one style, but to free it from every re 
straint on the full play of mind and spirit. 


It was not the only campaign of liberation that Shaw 
undertook, for concurrently he attempted to liberate 
Shakespeare from his admirers. Here, too, he suc- 
ceeded, though again not so single-handedly as he 
professed to believe when he concluded in his valedic- 
tory that “When I began to write, William was a 
divinity and a bore. Now he is a fellow-creature.” 
When Shaw waged war against the uncritical worship 
of Shakespeare which he called Bardolatry, he became 
subject to misunderstandings to which he himself gave 
currency. It was generally, but erroneously, held that 
he considered his own plays superior to Shakespeare’s, 
whereupon the cries of outrage could be heard round 
the world. Employing his familiar device of arousing 
awareness by gross irritation, Shaw accomplished what 
he set out to do. He helped to bring Shakespeare back 
into the theatre where he belonged: a Shakespeare un- 
obscured by the Romantic criticism that acclaimed 
him the peerless sage of the world who was better read 
than produced; a Shakespeare-the-playwright who 
needed no improvement but rescue from the dismem- 
berment and rearrangement long practiced by other 
playwrights and actor-managers. Shaw carried his 
campaign for Shakespeare as the supreme poet-play- 
wright, and against Shakespeare as a substitute for the 
authors of the modern drama of ideas, well into the 
twentieth century. But all save a negligible part of 
his Shakespearean criticism, and the misunderstood 
“Better Than Shakespeare?” part of the preface to 
“Caesar and Cleopatra,” is to be found in his writings 
during the nineties: in the Saturday Review articles 
and in the letters to Ellen Terry. All that is necessary 
is to piece his comments together, balancing deprecia- 
tions of Shakespeare as an intellectual and a spinner 
of often trashy plots against appreciations of Shake- 
speare as an artist. When this synthesis is made by a 
man who knows both literature and theatre—as it has 
been made conclusively by Professor E. J. West in 
“G. B. S. on Shakespearean Production” and other 
essays—the evidence is incontestable: Bernard Shaw 
proved himself one of the great Shakespearean critics. 


He set the tone and exposed (continued on page 91) 





















































FILM: 


Language of the Kye 


by ROBERT FLAHERTY 


@ Film is the great pencil of the modern world, and it is un- 
fortunate that men do not use it to full advantage. In communi- 
cating his ideas Man started with pictures, and in the Twentieth 
Century he has discovered that pictures—motion pictures 


provide a more graphic and cosmopolitan method of commu- 


gr 
nication than the printed word. Film has given mankind its first 
universal language. 

The future of the film could be so much greater if the men 
who are at the head of great affairs could realize what a power- 
ful medium the motion picture is, to what lengths it can go in 
revelation, the strength of the emotional impact it has, and what 
a force a great dramatic film with access to theatres can be. 
Hitler knew the power of the motion picture, He spared no 
effort to make films and use them to get himself in power. The 
effect of a film on public opinion can often be incalculable. Up 
until the release of “Desert Victory,” an epic which portrayed 
the fight of the British against the Germans in North Africa, 
the prestige of the British soldier in the minds of thoughtless 
\mericans was zero. “Desert Victory” rehabilitated the British 
in America and quickened the country’s interest and participa- 
tion in the war. 

Although I have firm convictions today about the importance 
of films, my early interest in them was purely a by-product of a 
first love—exploration. People ask me how I came to use movies 
at all. Well, I first used them on one of my northern expeditions. 
the purpose of which was exploration—mining exploration. It 
was suggested by my principal that | take with me a motion pic- 
ture camera. I was eager to do this, but the only thought I had 
in connection with the use of the motion picture camera was to 
compile visual notes of the exploration; that is, notes about the 
people (who happened to be Eskimos), their life and habits as 
| saw them, and also scenes of the country and of the kind of 


territory we were exploring. 
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LOUISIANA STORY: 

This account of the day-to-day life of a boy in the 
Louisiana bayous was more quickly hailed by the gen- 
eral public than were Flaherty’s earlier works. With a 
distinguished musical background by Virgil Thompson, 
it boasted unique views of bayou flora and fauna and 
the high excitement of a modern oil-drilling operation. 


Some time after this expedition returned to civiliza- 
tion—-we were away for a year and a half—lI took up 
the matter of the film I had shot. I was getting it to 
gether in Toronto to ship to New York when carelessly. 
amateur that I was, | dropped a cigarette off the table 
in the little room where the film happened to be. It 
caught fire and some 70,000 feet of negative went up 
in a flash of flame. 


However, there was an edited print of the negative 
that escaped the fire. I took this to New York in the 
forlorn hope that we might be able to duplicate it, but 


in those days duping was almost impossible. I showed 


it to the American Geographical Society and then real- 
ized just how bad it was. It was utterly inept, simply a 
scene of this and a scene of that, no relation, no thread 
of a stery or continuity whatever, and it must have 
bored the audience to distraction. | know it bored me 

My wife and I thought it over for a long time. At 
last we realized why the film was bad, and we began 
to get a glimmer that perhaps if I went back north. 
where I had lived for ten years and knew the people 
intimately, I could make a film that this time would go. 
Why not take, we said to each other, a typical Eskimo 
and his family and make a biography of their lives 











through the year? What biography of any man could 
be more interesting? Here is a man who has less re- 
sources than any other man in the world. He lives in a 
desolation that no other race could possibly survive. 
His life is a constant fight against starvation. Nothing 
grows; he must depend utterly on what he can kill; 
and all this against the most terrifying of tyrants—the 
bitter climate of the north, the bitterest climate in the 
world. Surely this story could be interesting. 

it took several years before I could persuade anyone 
to finance such a film, for none of the picture people 
would listen to our idea. Who wanted to see a picture 
of people so utterly crude as the Eskimo? But finally 
Revillon Fréres, the great fur company of Paris, who 
then were extending their trade in the far north, said 
they would finance it. I could go up to one of their 
posts on the eastern coast of Hudson Bay, take a cam- 
era with me, live there for a year and make the film. 

It took two months by canoe and schooner to get to 
my destination, Revillon Fréres’ little post called Port 
Harrison, on the northeast Hudson Bay. I took with 
me two Akeley cameras. The Akeley then was the best 
camera to operate in extreme cold, since it required 
the minimum of grease and oil for lubrication. I also 
took with me the materials and chemicals to develop 
the film, and equipment to print and project it. My 
lighting equipment had to be extremely light because 
| had to go by canoe nearly two hundred miles down 
river before | got to Hudson Bay. This meant portages, 
and portages meant packing the equipment on my 
back and on those of the Indians I took along for the 
river trip. And God knows there were some long por- 
tages on that route—one of them took us two days to 
pack across. 

The greatest technical problem was not, however, 
printing the film or developing it, but washing it and 
drying it. | had to build an annex to the hut in which 
| wintered to make a drying room, and the only heat- 
ing | could secure for this drying room was a stove 
that burned soft coal! Not only that, but I found that 
| ran short of lumber and didn’t have enough to com- 
plete the drying reel that I set up in the room. So my 
Eskimos had to scour the sea-coast and finally pick up 
enough driftwood to complete its construction. 

The washing of the film was the worst of all. My 
Eskimos had to keep a hole chiseled through six feet 
of ice all through the winter and then haul the water 
in barrels on a sledge with an Eskimo dog-team up to 
my hut, and there we all with our hands cleared out 
the ice from the water and poured it for the necessary 
washes over the film. I remember that the deer hair 
falling off the Eskimo’s clothing bothered me almost 
as much as the ice did. 

It has always been most important for me to see my 
rushes—it is the only way I can make a film. But an- 
other reason for developing the film on the scene was 
to project it to the Eskimos so that they would accept 
and understand what I was doing and work together 
with me as partners. 
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They were amazed when I first came with all this 
equipment, and they would ask me what | was going 
to do, When I told them that I had come to spend a 
year among them to make a film of them—pictures in 
which they moved—they roared with laughter. To be- 
gin with, some of my Eskimos could not even read a 
still photograph. I made stills of several of them as 
preliminary tests. When I showed them the photo- 
graph, as often as not they would look at it upside 
down. I’d have to take the photograph out of their 
hands and lead them to the mirror in my hut, then 
have them look at themselves and the photograph be- 
side their heads before, with a smile that spread sud- 
denly from ear to ear, they would understand. 

Nanook was constantly thinking up new hunting 
scenes for the film. There was one scene in particular 
that became an obsession with him. There was a place 
far in the north, he said, that he knew about, where the 
she-bear dens in the winter while she gives birth to her 
cubs. “That would make a picture,” said he. “You 
know it is not hard to find the den of a she-bear which 
is deep under big drifts of snow, for there is always 
a vent from which a little steam which is the body 
heat of the bear rises out into the cold air. The dogs 
will smell this, and while you are getting your camera 
ready I'll crawl up to it on hands and knees with my 
harpoon and with my snow knife I will begin to cut 
the snow away. Of course when I have made a hole 
big enough the she-bear will rush out, and she will be 
very angry when I do this. But then one of my men 
will have unleashed the dogs and they will make a 
circle around her, and then when you signal, I will 
launch my harpoon. There will be lots of fighting,” 
Nanook went on to say, “between the dogs and the she- 
bear as they run in on her. Sometimes she will throw 
the dogs high up in the air and they will turn around 
many times in the air before they land on their feet 
again. Now do you think that will make a good scene?” 
Well, to make a long story short, that bear hunt took 
55 days of travelling in the dead of winter and covered 
600 miles over the sea-ice going and coming. And not 
an inch of film! For the conditions of the ice were so 
bad that Nanook couldn’t kill seal. After losing two 
dogs by starvation we did finally get back, but we were 
lucky to get back alive. 

When I got back to New York it took the better part 
of a winter to edit the film. When it was ready to be 
shown I started to make the rounds of the distributors 
in New York with the hope that one of them would be 
kind and give it distribution. Naturally I took it to the 
biggest of the distributors first. This was Paramount. 
The projection room was filled with their staff and it 
was blue with smoke before the film was over. When 
the film ended they all pulled themselves together and 
got up in a rather dull way, I thought, and silently 
left the room. The manager came up to me and very 
kindly put his arm around my shoulders and told me 
that he was terribly sorry, but it was a film that just 
couldn’t be shown to the public. He said he had tried 
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to do such things before and they had always ended in 
failure. He was very sorry indeed that I had gone 
through all that hardship in the north only to come to 
such an end, but that was that. 

So then I went to the next biggest company in order 
of its importance, and they didn’t even answer the 
phone to me after seeing the film. I had to go humbly 
to the projection room and ask to be allowed to take 
the film away. 

One day | showed it to Pathé Fréres, who were then 
much larger distributors of film than they are today. 
Like Revillon Fréres, Pathé was a French firm, and 
blood being thicker than water, thought I, here might 
be a chance to do something. Pathé looked at the film; 
they thought it was interesting but that it could never 
run as a feature—it should be broken up into a series 
of educational shorts. But a few days later I had occa- 
sion to run the film again at the Pathé projection 
rooms. Mme. Brunet, the wife of the president of the 
company, was there, and also an old friend of mine, a 
journalist who was with the company, the only one 
who wanted to see it again. Well, they caught fire! 
And gradually the enthusiasm of the Pathé people built 
up until finally they decided to take the film on and 
do their best to distribute it as a feature. 

The problem then was to get one of the big theatres 
to show it. The biggest theatre in New York was then 
the Capitol, run by a great film exhibitor, Roxy. But 
we knew very well that to show it to Roxy cold was to 
invite failure. Said Pathé, “We'll have to ‘salt’ it.” The 
sister of the publicity head of Pathé was a great friend 
of Roxy’s, so it was arranged to show it first to her 
and some of her friends and tell them where to applaud 
through the picture, then they would come along to the 
showing for Roxy in his very elaborate projection 
room at the Capitol. We also told them never to talk 
directly to Roxy about the film, but to talk to each 
other across him as if he were not in the room. Well, 
by the time the film was over, Roxy was tearing his 
hair. He used such words as “epic,” “masterpiece” and 
the like. He booked it. But even then Pathé was not too 
trusting, and they decided to tin-can it—that is, to tie 
it to “Grandma’s Boy,” Harold Lloyd’s first big feature 
film which every theatre in New York was scrambling 
for. Roxy could have “Grandma’s Boy,” but he’d have 
to take “Nanook” too! 

A few days later when Major Bowes, the managing 
director of the Capitol, saw the film he threatened to 
throw Roxy out. His rage knew no bounds. Desper- 
ately, poor Roxy tried to get out of the contract, but 
no—no “Nanook,” no “Grandma’s Boy”! 

So “Nanook” came out at the Capitol Theatre. The 
notices were mixed. One critic damned it with faint 
praise, but then wrote a better review a few weeks 
later. It wasn’t until the film appeared in London and 
ran for six months at the New Gallery, and for six 
months at the Gaumont in Paris, and then ran even 
more sensationally in Berlin and Rome, that the reper- 
cussions came back to America and it was really ac- 


cepted in America. This has been true of all our films: 
they have all done better in Europe, and particularly 
on the Continent. 

People ask me what | think the film can do to make 
large audiences feel intimate with distant peoples, 
“Nanook” is an instance. People who read books on 
the north are, after all, not many, but millions of peo- 
ple have seen this film in the last twenty-six years; it 
has gone round the world. And what they have seen is 
not a freak, but a real person after all, facing the perils 
of a desperate life and yet always happy. When Nanook 
died, of starvation, two years later, the news of his 
death came out in the press all over the world—even 
as far away as China. 

My urge to make “Nanook” came from the way | 
felt about these people, my admiration for them; | 
wanted to tell others about them. This was my whole 
reason for making the film. In so many travelogues 
you see, the film-maker looks down on and never up 
to his subject. He is always the big man from New 
York or from London. But I had been dependent on 
these people, alone with them for months at a time, 
traveling with them and living with them. They had 
warmed my feet when they were cold, lit my cigarette 
when my hands were too numb to do it myself; they 
had taken care of me on three or four different expedi- 
tions over a period of ten years. My work had been 
built up along with them; I couldn’t have done any- 
thing without them. In the end it is all a question of 
human relationships. 

After “Nanook” had become successful, Paramount, 
who had been the first company to turn it down, now 
came to me and said | could write my own ticket, go 
anywhere I liked . . . the world was my oyster! I was 
elated. I called up Frederick O’Brien, an old friend of 
mine, whose book on the South Seas, “White Shad- 
ows,” was then in the heyday of its success, and told 
him about it. “Let’s dine on it,” said he. We gathered 
at the Coffee House Club. Fred brought along, among 
others, George Biddle, who had recently been painting 
in Tahiti. “Ten years in the north! You must be fed 
up with it,” said Fred. “Why not take the exact oppo- 
site and go to the South Seas?” A gleam came into my 
wife’s eyes. “Could we take the children?” she asked. 
“Why not? It’s paradise,” said Fred, and he and Bid- 
die went into rhapsodies about the island and its peo- 
ple. We were spellbound. 

So the whole family of us went to the South Seas, 
to a little native village on a remote island in Samoa. 
There began the most unforgettable two years we have 
ever spent in our lives, but at first it was all strange 
and utterly confusing. We were many months there 
before, apart from tests and so on, I started seriously 
to turn the camera. We had certain preconceived ideas 
about what makes a film: the struggle for existence 
against weather, storms and elements. But this strug- 
gle didn’t exist in the South Seas. It was a different 
scene; everything was peaceful, too easy; there was 
apparently no drama. I have never experienced such 
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MAN OF ARAN: 


The struggle for survival has always been one of Fla- 


herty’s preoccupations, and nowhere has it been more 
acutely depicted than in this renowned documentary. 
The barren Aran Islands and their people are brought 
into brilliant focus against a unique sound track that 
fuses words and songs to remind one of Synge’s verse. 





confusion. The people live in a paradise where God 
ripens the fruit ready to drop into their mouths, They 
have no problem about food. Their problem (and it is 
as if they invented it in order to preserve in their race 
the fibre and virility which it needs to survive even in 
Paradise) was the ceremony of the tattooing. This 
ceremony is extremely painful. It seems as if the basis 
of all primitive life, and of all religion, is bound up in 
some way with pain and sacrifice—if you like, with 
some kind of crucifixion. But this discovery in a way 
only increased our confusion. However, during those 


long months I did discover certain things that helped 
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to dissolve this confusion and led on to the making of 
the film. 

As | had with “Nanook,” | took electric light, de- 
veloping outfit and a projector; but | also took a color 
camera, one of the early types known as a Prizma. 
The Prizma camera was based on a principle which 
required a color-sensitive film; that is, panchromatic 
film, which then was being used only for special pur- 
poses. We found that in photographing the people with 
the normal orthochromatic film, which then was the 
only type of film generally used in motion pictures, 
they came out a lack-lustre black. These beautiful 
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Samoans on the screen looked hopeless. Their beauti- 
ful bronze color came out black, and the red flowers 
they wore in their hair also registered black. 

It was then we tried using some of the panchromatic 
film we had brought down for the color-camera in our 
black-and-white camera. The results were wonderful! 
I scrapped all 40,000 feet of the orthochromatic film 
and cabled Eastman for panchromatic film, but I didn’t 
dare tell Paramount. We used panchromatic film 
throughout. And incidentally we violated every other 
film law as well; our developing room was in an under 
ground cave, and our minimum temperature for de- 
veloping was 76 degrees. As far as | know this was 
the first full-length panchromatic film ever made. It 
really brought panchromatic film into fashion. 

After “Nanook” we had hoped that we could go on 
recording such primitive, little-known people whose 
cultures were fast fading. Surely the motion picture 
camera can do this kind of recording more convinc- 
ingly and for a far greater number of people than any 
other medium. A sympathetic understanding of peoples 
all over the world is becoming more and more impor- 
tant; it is one of the urgent needs of our time. 

In making our films we don’t plan very much, for the 
reason that in the type of films we make a scene might 
come up that would be impossible to previsualize. For 
instance, when we were making the Aran Islands film, 
“Man of Aran,” it was a complete surprise to us to see 
schools of basking sharks come to the island. We had 
never heard of them, and apart from the local inhabi- 
tants, few other people had heard of them either. The 
basking shark scenes became some of the most impor- 
tant in the film, and a vital part of the continuity. 

When we were making “Louisiana Story” one of our 
important locales was a pond in which lived several 
alligators. We were on this pond on pontooned boats 
day after day for three months. We couldn’t write 
scenes of what the alligator was going to do; we had 
to take what we could get. We had heard stories about 
an alligator, which is usually as slow as a serpent, 
being able when he charged to go through the water as 
fast as a speed launch. We didn’t put too much stock 
in the story. But one day—fortunately the two cameras 





on the pontoon boat were all set—we saw it happen, 
and luckily we caught it. It was on this unplanned-for 
shot that we built the continuity for that part of the 
story. And so it has been in all our films. 

The story itself can be almost as fortuitous as conti- 
nuity. When we go to a country we study it and every- 
thing that is written about it. It was almost by accident 
one day in Louisiana that we got hold of a book that 
mentioned, among other characteristics of the Cajun 
people, their superstitions, their belief in such things 
as mermaids and the loup garou. That is how we got 
a vital story point for the Louisiana film. 

This way we shoot a lot of film, of course; we have 
to. On the other hand, when we set a scene we usually 
get it better the first time we shoot it than we do if we 
try to shoot it again. Hollywood will shoot a scene over 
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and over again in order to perfect the action. But when 
one is working with people who are not actors they are 
invariably more spontaneous and natural the first time. 
They will lose their spontaneity and naturalness if they 
are rehearsed too much. We usually tell them in gen- 
eral what the scene is about and give them their head 
with as little direction as possible. For instance in 
“Louisiana Story” where the boy gets his gun, he aims 
it out of the window as if he were going to shoot. “Not 
here,” says his father, smiling, pushing the gun away; 
“Take it outside.” This was entirely his own idea. And 
the dialogue that passed between the three of them. 
that too came spontaneously. 

Our sound tracks are as much an exploration as our 
visuals. In “Man of Aran” we told the story with the 
camera. Bits of post-synchronized dialogue were put in 
after the film was made as incidental sound, and not 
to motivate the story. It didn’t make any difference 
whether the dialogue was understood or not—as a mat- 
ter of fact most people didn’t understand it. So here 
was a film that offered a clear field for the composer, 
and we feel that “Man of Aran” is a musical rather 
than a prose form, since music and not words is used 
to motivate the story. The music, by John Greenwood, 
was based on Aran folk songs from a sound track we 
made of Maggie, who played the mother in the film, 
singing them. 

In “Louisiana Story” we saw to it that the composer, 
Virgil Thomson, would be able to see the film in its 
first rough cut and have plenty of time to explore the 
music which, as in Aran, was the folk music of the 
people in the film. Here again music has done more 
than words to motivate the story; we feel that this is 
only the beginning of wonderful things that could be 
done in the future with composer and film-maker team- 
ing up and working together. Music and film have 
movement, whereas words tend to show movement up. 
And movement, we still feel, is the essence of good 
film as a form of art. 

So far, the films that circulate in the theatres are al- 
most entirely in the hands of a few men whose first 
interest in them is to make money. They call the film 
“product.” They are not very often interested in any of 
the constructive purposes of motion pictures. Yet their 
audience numbers millions and millions of people—in 
fact, about half the population of the world. 

Surely something greater can come out of such a 
wonderful medium, the one form of expression ever) 
soul in the world can understand. Seeing is believing, 
as the saying goes. Most convincing of all mediums of 
expression is this language of the eye—this one com- 
mon denominator of us all. 


Robert Flaherty, pioneer of the documentary film, is 
still that medium’s foremost artist. His pictures have 
received unique praise in every country of the world. 





This article is adapted from one which appeared orig: 
inally in the magazine of the Screen Directors Guild. 
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Lorea’s Audience 


@ When “Blood Wedding” was produced in New 
York in 1935 (under the title “Bitter Oleander’’). 
Stark Young remarked in a criticism that “racially 
the play is hopelessly far from us . . . the whole of 
it at best is an importation that is against the beat of 
the country.”” Of the recent ANTA production of “The 
House of Bernarda Alba,” Wolcott Gibbs said that the 
play “somehow doesn’t translate very happily from one 
language to another,” and “is apt to seem a little more 
comic than really dramatic.” He adds that “most of 
those around me laughed nervously, and I’m embar- 
rassed to say that I did too.” Such comments as these 
suggest that the time has come to examine Lorca’s own 
audience, and to find out what kind of a response he 
wrote for. 

It is important to realize that in his early years 
Lorca was not very successful as a dramatist in Ma- 
drid. To the Madrid audience he was merely a poet 
who should have stayed a poet. Lorca’s bitter reaction 
to this lukewarm response is expressed in a surrealist 
dramatic fragment titled “The Audience.” In one 
sequence a group of ladies flutter about a theatre 
lobby, lost and horrified by the stage properties. One 
cries, “What scared me most was the cardboard wolf 
and the four serpents in the tin pond!”; and another, 
“When we climbed up the mountainous ruin we 
thought we'd see the dawn, but we tripped on the 
curtain, and now my gold shoes are stained with 
gasoline.” In the meantime an Invalid (presumably 
the theatre itself) is dying, while a revolution has 
broken out in the audience which is gathering to assas- 
sinate the director. These fragments show not only 
rebellion against conventional morality in art, but a 
really deep rage against the conventional audience. 
These attitudes are the morbid reverse of what, in the 
farces, appears as a love of response and human 
warmth, a concern with making a connection with the 
audience, and a general sensitivity towards all life; the 
reverse results in impotent rage and self-pity. There 
is an account of how, after an opening of one of his 
plays, Lorca turned to the leading lady and said, “Tell 
me you thought it was wonderful!”; nor was this the 
only sign of his need for applause. 

Lorca describes the performing quality in his lecture 
on “Theory and Art of the Duende.” He explains 
duende (which translates literally as “elf, hobgoblin, 
or ghost”!) as that quality which makes an artist great 
beyond technical ability: “All the arts are capable of 
duende, but where it finds the greatest ground, natu- 
rally, is in music, dance, and recited poetry, since these 
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need a living person as interpreter, and because they 
are forms which are born and die perpetually and raise 
their contours around an exact present.” 

One performing artist says to another, “You have a 
voice, you know the styles, but you will never triumph, 
because you lack duende”; and an old guitarist ex- 
plains, “The duende is not in the throat, the duende 
comes through the soles of the feet.” 

“There is no diagram or exercise to find the 
duende,” wrote Lorca. “One only knows that it burns 
in the blood, that it draws and rejects all sweet, learned 
geometry, that it breaks styles, that it makes of Goya, 
master of gray and silver and the rose colors of the 
finest English painting, paint in a horrible pitch black, 
with his knee and fists... and just as Germany 
uses, with exceptions, the muse, and Italy makes 
permanent use of the angel, Spain is at all times 
inspired by the duende, as a country of music and 
milenarias dances, where lemon trees at dawn express 
the duende, and as a country of death, a country open 
to death.” His own plays express that sense of the very 
“exact” present, of the “culture and great sensibility 
of the village”; they make use of recited poetry, of 
music and dances, and perhaps most of all, they show 
“a country open to death.” Most strongly Lorca felt 
the need of emotional response. Spanish bull-fighting 
derives from something very ancient and probably 
close to ritual, and even a modern audience at a bull- 
ring shares this primitive response. The festival of the 
bull-fight, according to Lorca, is charged with duende. 
“It discovers man’s finest rage, his strongest bile, his 
deepest cry. Nobody is amused at a Spanish dance or 
at a bull-fight.” 

Lorca’s first plea for this harsh, primitive response 
from an audience was in the prologue to his puppet 
play “Don Cristobal”: “Puppetry expresses the imagi- 
nation of the village and sheds the climate of its grace 
and its innocence. Therefore the poet knows that the 
audience will listen with joy and sensitivity to the 
expressions and words which spring from the earth 
and which will serve as purifier in this period in which 
sickness, error and emotional unhealthiness reach 
even to the deepest regions of our homes.” 

There is a different tone in the prologue to “The 
Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife,” spoken this time by 
the character of the Author: “Worthy audience .. . 
(pause). No, not worthy audience, just audience, 
and not because the author does not consider the 
audience worthy—quite the contrary. But behind that 
word there is a delicate tremor of fear and a kind of 
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plea that the spectators be generous with the actors’ 
performances and the art of the creator. This poet does 
not beg charity, but attention, since long ago he lept 
the thorny bar of fear which authors have of the 
auditorium. Because of this absurd fear, and because 
the theatre is often a business enterprise, poetry dis- 
appears from the stage in search of other places where 
people will not be horrified that a tree, for example, 
should be turned into a puff of smoke, or three fishes, 
for the love of a hand and a word, be turned into three 
million fishes to quiet the hunger of a multitude . 
rhere is a note of authority here, expressing Lorca’s 
positive belief that “the theatre should command the 
audience, and not the audience the theatre.” Louis 
Jouvet once said that America is an audience of con- 
sumers, France an audience of amateurs. To Lorca, 
in Spain and Latin America, “the theatre audiences are 
like school-children; they will adore a stern and austere 
teacher who makes demands and does justice, and put 
pins in the chairs of the timid and flattering ones who 
neither teach nor allow anyone else to teach.” This 
is not an obsequious teacher speaking here, but a 
magician-teacher, a master of mysterious ceremonies. 
He ends his bit with magic tricks. He is commanding 
the audience to accept, to open the portals to imagina- 
tion and duende. 

According to Lorca, this quality of being able to 
accept and delight in illusion was lacking in the com- 
mercial audience and present in the villages. Even his 
production of Calderon’s “Life is a Dream,” extremely 
abstract and religious, was well received by the country 
audience. As Lorca said in one of his interviews, “] 


have witnessed how a whole town can be put into a 
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state of suspense in seeing a performance of the pin- 





nacle of the Spanish Catholic theatre, ‘Life is a Dream,’ 
It can never be said that they did not feel it. To under. 
stand it, all the lights of theology are necessary. But in 
feeling, the theatre is the same for the lady of nobility 
as for the servant. Moliére was not mistaken to read 
his plays to the cook.” That was said in reference to 
the touring of La Barraca, a traveling national theatre 
to which Lorca was attached as director, before he 
wrote the later tragedies. The productions of La Bar- 
raca were almost entirely classic. Besides “Life is a 
Dream,” they included Cervantine entremesos (short 
farces) , “The Sheepwell” and “The Knight of Olmedo” 
by Lope de Vega, and “The Rogue of Seville” by Tirso 
de Molina, as main productions. Lorca knew and loved 
these plays, which is why he chose to direct them. He 
had already assimilated them, because their influence 
on his own plays was beginning to be evident. The two 
Lope plays suggest in many ways the two Lorca folk- 
tragedies, “Blood Wedding” and “Yerma.” There is 
the same use of festival as climax to an emotional 
build, the same use of dances and singing, the same 
subjects of village romance and honor. 

This opens another gulf between an American and 
Spanish audience, perhaps the greatest. Lorca is al- 
ways conscious of the spectacular in vengeance of 
honor, and presents it in the traditional violence of 
bloodshed. He is aware of the invisible powel of repu 
tation; and, like Lope, characterizes this force, show- 
ing the social mores, often of peasants, which influence 
the action. And he is also aware of that deep, secret, 
almost religious honor which is Castillian and Calder- 
onian, and which belongs to Bernarda. Alfredo del la 
Guardia has said, “What Bernarda loses in humanity, 
she gains as representative of race. The protagonist of 
Lorca’s play is, in fact, nothing other than a represen- 
tative of Castille. Castille, like Bernarda, always 
wanted her children to prefer honor to life at every 
moment.” Castille—‘in the silence of the square, empty 
and abandoned,” as Lorca once described it—is cer- 
tainly the symbol for Bernarda, whose domineering 
“Silence!” smothers every outburst. Here honor, Cas- 
tillian and cruel, has the same result as fatal pride. 

We have no tradition of “honor” in our theatre. At 
the mention of it, people always think of French classic 
tragedy and stiff attitudes. But in Spain, as Lope de 
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Vega illustrated, the exaggerated sense of honor is not 
the exclusive patrimony of the nobility, but is upheld 
by village laborers as well as the village mayor. Me- 
nendez Pidal explains it as Spanish individuality: 
“The most implacable and monstrous vindication of 
the offenses against honor that have been the theme of 
Spanish literature sprang from the individual consid- 
ering himself as the trustee and the responsible cham- 
pion of the essential values in collective life. Individual 
honor is one part of the social structure of the entire 
community, and the tragedies which it inspires repre- 
sent a point of contact between the individual and 
consciousness of social solidarity.” The point is that 
in Spain honor cuts across all classes, and can thus be 
understood by any audience. To us, Bernarda’s sense 
of honor seems merely fantastic. 

Music and poetry are two other ingredients which 
Lorca borrowed from the classic theatre. On the sur- 
face Lorca seemed to reject poetry when he began to 
filter it out of his tragedies. “The House of Bernarda 
Alba” (his last) is written almost completely in prose. 
(“And not a drop of poetry!” he declared triumphant- 
ly.) But the paradox is that in Spain even every- 
day language contains a certain amount of poetry. 
It is a great mistake, therefore, to put Lorca’s plays 
into that category of poetic drama, such as Yeats’, in 
which poetry can be detached from, and has priority 
over, a production; and in which the production itself 
is hardly more than a visual embellishment of the re- 
cited lines. As some critics have noticed, Lorca is 
closer to Synge, who used poetic language because 
it was the language that he found to be in actual use 
in a certain region of his country. Lorca, in defending 
Gongora, insists that poetic imagery can and does 
come from popular language. Synge went to the Aran 
Islands for inspiration, where the imagery was coarse 
in its vividness, but Lorca stayed in his native Anda- 
lusia where “popular imagery reaches extremes of 
finesse and marvelous sensibility, and the transforma- 
tions are completely Gongoran.” 

In giving up a musical vocation which would have 
led Lorca to be a disciple of Manuel de Falla, he 
turned to folk music, which he continued to collect, 
play, harmonize and sing for the rest of his life. He 
explored the Middle Ages, the Sixteenth and Seven- 


teenth Centuries, and his own time for folk songs. 
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These, or versions of them, appear in the plays not as 
sudden moments of relief or transition, but carefully 
integrated, becoming part of the theme and language. 
The Granada song of “Mariana Pineda,” the Zorongo 
of “The Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife,” the cradle- 
song of “Blood Wedding,” and many others, are based 
on Andalusian music which, according to Federico de 
Onis, “he was best able to feel, and succeeded in repro- 
ducing with the greatest effect.” 

But to talk about folk songs in our connotation gives 
a false impression of simplicity. Just as in Andalusia, 
Lorca says, “popular imagery reaches extremes of fi- 
nesse and marvelous sensibility,’ Andalusian folk- 
music, according to Onis, “is a refined product of great 
richness rhythmically, in which the survival of an 
ancient tradition starts to acquire a maximum of grace 
and complexity.” One might even say the same of the 
people of Andalusia; although poverty-stricken and 
backward in every other sense, they are still saturated 
with an elegant Catholic tradition, a strong sense of 
honor, passion and death, qualities that suggest not 
our socially conscious themes, but themes of an elegant 
and cultivated society; themes, even, of a classic 
theatre. It is not surprising that the Spanish classic 
theatre is the deepest influence on the best of Lorca’s 
drama, because it also had the deepest roots in his 
audience. The classic concepts, poetry and music, were 
realities, quickly recognized by the most ordinary 
Spanish people. 

If we “laugh nervously,” we might be forgiven on 
grounds that we lack these traditions. Yet a true pro- 
duction should overcome the barrier. There is a signifi- 
cant account of how Lorca once took hold of a New 
York audience: “What has happened? Federico has 
begun to play and sing Spanish songs. These people 
don’t know Spanish, or have the slightest conception 
of Spain. But such is the force of his expression that 
their foreign brains are filled with a light they have 
never seen, and a delicate bitterness they have never 
known gnaws at their hearts.” In the same way it 
should be possible for a New York audience to be 
moved by one of his plays. If they are not, it is not 
because the production is too Spanish, but because it is 
not Spanish enough. In Spanish dancing, the genuine 
thing is always unconsciously recognized. Attribute 
it, if you like, to duende. y 
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Francois Mauriac 


@ From what seems time immemorial one has heard 
that the art of love-making is the principal theme of the 
French theatre. (“As is usual on the stage,” wrote the 
eminent Baroness Doblhoff not long ago, “—or used 
to be.”) At this particular moment, however, a slight 
upheaval is occurring in Paris: screens to shield de- 
ceived and deceiving husbands are being moved off 
stage, and, of all things, manuscripts are being carried 
on. Consider a list of present exhibits: Anouilh’s 
“Répétition” concerns a play by Marivaux; his “Co- 
lombe” has a performance a la Comédie Frangaise; 
Colette’s “Seconde” is also about a play; “Bobosse” 
depends upon still another play; “L’Affaire Fualdés” 
by Denis Marion is altogether play-within-a-play; 
“Dominique et Dominique” has to do with a novel; 
“L’Ile Heureuse” is concerned with a scenario; and 
“Monsieur Bob’le” revolves about a tome of proverbs. 

One is most critical of what one loves, it is said. For 
this reason I have been increasingly severe this winter 
about conditions in the French theatre, and have been 
casting about to discover a treatment which might prove 
salutary when applied to its growing state of manic-de- 
pression, characterized by symptoms of euphoria re- 
garding mediocre comedies and dank gloom typifying 
undramatic drama. The search is complicated by the 
fact that the problem exists in front of the footlights as 
well as behind. After all, thousands of spectators do pay 
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french embessy—intormation division 


Jean Anouilh 


hard-earned cash to approve these horrors, so they must 
sympathize with the suspect mental environment into 
which the playwrights have so blindly penetrated. | 
wonder, therefore, if it would be pushing psychology 
a step too far to consider all the present works-about- 
works as a reflection of deep-seated inhibition in the 
theatre and of the subconscious longing on the part of 
the theatre for some soul-satisfying writing. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale is bulging with newspa- 
pers and magazines, and only a cursory examination is 
needed to ascertain that critics a century ago were be- 
wailing the dear time’s waste in exactly the same mourn- 
ful cadences they now employ. One must not be too 
exigent, of course; and over a span of a hundred years, 
fifty years, twenty-five years, how many plays can be 
expected to warrant a place among the classics? 

It is undeniable that France has produced a most 
representative number of excellent plays during the 
short period since the Liberation. Particularly happy 
memories flood me at the thought of the majestic 
“Maitre de Santiago” by Montherlant, Sartre’s trench- 
ant “Mains Sales,” the deft “Archipel Lenoir” by Sala- 
crou, Roblés’ intriguing “Montserrat,” and Marion’s 
enchanting “Affaire Fualdés.” André Roussin’s contri- 
butions are also notable: “Nina,” “La Petite Hutte,” 
“Les Oeufs d’Autruche,” and “Bobosse.” 

The difficulty does not come from any technically bad 
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A QUOI BON? 


writing on the part of other major playwrights, either. 
Mauriac, Claudel, Achard, Bernstein, Guitry, and Deval 
have not unlearned their professions all of a sudden this 
winter, even if some of them have refused to leave the 
thirties and others doggedly persist in frequenting the 
traps of over-facile talent. As a matter of fact, the es- 
tablished names are writing prolifically: it is altogether 
too easy for most of them to whip up commercial hits, 
and they are doing so now in a mood almost of “let’s 
waltz before the deluge.” And a deluge there most cer- 
tainly will be, if we are not careful. I do not mean a 
deluge of atom bombs, but I do mean one ultimately as 
serious—and this is at the root of the matter in the 
French theatre. 

If one has seen several plays this winter in Paris, 
one must be aware of the frightening proportions which 
doubt and disbelief are assuming. Its ever accelerating 
momentum is deriving principally from the refusal by 
playwrights to cope not with ideas, but with ideas in 
which they believe and for which they are willing to en- 
gage in combat. There is no fight. There is no belief. 
There is no faith. 

It all started with Sartre’s “Huis Clos,” wherein each 
is said to make his own Hell on earth—but since there 
is nothing to be done about it, why try? This work came 
out not ten years ago; but already comedy, based on 
the realization of our follies, and drama, concerned with 
the conflict of individual against individual, are being 
engulfed by a storm of defeatism and pessimism. 

‘A quoi bon?” What’s the use? This is the wail 
swirling from the center of the fury, this is the shriek 
drowning out all emotional and intellectual inspiration. 
This is the cause of the terrifying list of plays this win- 
ter. 1951 can ill afford such a list. 

The tissue which “a quoi bon?” seeks to destroy most 
determinedly is the spiritual. Love is scarcely being 
given a more penetrating glance than that which can 
readily take in the old bedroom triangle. Although 
religion has had—and, indeed, still does have—an 
enormous influence upon French theatre, it has come to 
be treated as a formula rather than a subject of infinite 


variety, and tends to deal either with medieval doctrine 


by JACK PALMER WHITE 


or with supposedly pious persons who are actually not 
Christians at all. Philosophy is tricked, psychology is 
pseudo. 

To be specific, from Henry de Montherlant, the man 
who lavished such superb gifts upon us as “La Reine 
Morte” and the already mentioned “Maitre de Santi- 
ago,” has come such a vehicle as “Celles qu’on Prend 
dans ses Bras,” a conversation piece about a seducing 
roué, a cold young girl, and an embittered old maid- 
not one of whom is worthy of attention or capable of 
redemption. 

There is “Le Feu sur la Terre,” representing the lat- 
est effort from Francois Mauriac, a man who formerly 
came up with “Asmodée” and “Les Mal-Aimés.” Mau- 
riac’s characters usually have some intimation of just 
how abject they are, and manage to find a sort of grace 
in the accompanying self-torture. This time they remain 
stationary—and perseveringly repugnant. 

Armand Salacrou drew up the plans for “Dieu le 
Savait,” but he never fused them. It is not until the third 
act that the long-awaited point is finally made: a woman 
who has sent her husband to his death is absolved of 
moral guilt because, she realizes, God knew about her 
crime before she committed it. One can easily see, if we 
were all to dismiss our sins with such legerdemain, how 
much worse the state of this planet would be. As if that 
were not enough, there is also the pseudo-philosophical 
argument with which Jacques Deval tried to trick us 
into thinking “Ce Soir 4 Samarcande” possessed a stim- 
ulating leit-motif: we all do freely what is fatal. 

Not to be outdone, Anouilh followed with “Colom- 
be,” which, after a truly brilliant first act, develops into 
a sordid affair about a girl who deceives her husband 
while he is in the Army. There is an epilogue to suggest 
that, had she not married him, she would have turned 
out badly anyway. “A quoi bon” to struggle? You need 
not ruin your life—let destiny ruin it. 

Finally, there is a work against which one can not be 
militant enough, a work which is to now the summation 
of the entire attitude. It is called “La Neige Etait Sale,” 
and was written by Georges Simenon (who had not 


even the courage to call it a play); as an example of 




















































what is being produced successfully in contemporary 
French theatre, it is by itself enough to make one de- 
spair for the salvation of Europe. I can do no better than 
repeat my original review from the Continental Daily 
Mail of December 19, 1950: 

“The hero of “La Neige Etait Sale’ is a young man 
named Frank, who kills an officer, steals his revolver, 
indulges in black market practices, drinks gallons of 
gin, maltreats his mother, and arranges that the girl who 
loves him be seduced by another 

“The theatre has sometimes had heroes who repre- 
sented the failure of something; here, Frank represents 
the failure of nothing. He does not care about anything; 
indeed, none of the important characters care very 
deeply about anything. The action of ‘La Neige Etait 
Sale’ takes place during the occupation of one country 
by another. This is obviously designed to suggest that 
the nihilism in which the characters wallow is excus- 
able, but the paean to defeat which Frank and his as- 
sociates represent is not relieved even by a note of 
despair. 

“There is no humor, either; there is no honor, and 
there is no self-respect. How can the spectator be ex- 
pected to react to the plight of people without any con- 
victions?” 

Unfortunately, the French spectator does react—and 
sympathetically. As an indictment of the present tem- 
per, it is terrifying. 

Is there anything to recommend this winter, then? 
Certainly not that dreadful flight into fantasy, “Chateau 
du Carrefour,” to which screen actress Odette Joyeux 
had the audacity to affix her name. Not Gide’s “Les 
Caves du Vatican,” which flopped because the late dean 
of them all failed to realize that not every novel may 
serve as basis for a play. Not Bernard-Luc’s “Complexe 
de Philemon,” which utilizes dramatic irony for three 
ragged hours when it deserves only twenty solid min- 
utes. Not Montherlant’s “Malatesta,” which is a col- 
legian’s recounting of some very uninteresting archives. 
Not “Ami-Ami,” not the manuscript plays. 

Is there anything? There is “Henry IV,” written by 
an Italian, Pirandello, in 1923. There is “Maitre Aprés 
Dieu,” written by Hartog, a Dutchman. There is “Cha- 
cun Sa Verité,” written by that same Pirandello. One 
could scarcely consider that this is saying a good deal 
for the living French theatre. 

One may consider the mission of the theatre as much 
to entertain as to serve some great universal cause, but 
even on that level the past winter did not provide enter- 
tainment. When entertainment value sinks ever deeper 
into the abyss with practically every new work, when 
at the same time theatres must depend increasingly upon 
revivals and unsuitable translations of unsuitable for- 
eign vehicles, when writers are unable to meet the chal- 
lenge of their times, then it is surely the moment to 
take stock. 

What can one do against the “ad quoi bon?” psycho- 
sis? What can one do against the sentiment that there 
is nothing to be said and nothing to be thought, that 
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the world is coming to an end and there is nothing to 
believe in? A quoi bon having courage? Time is too 
short. Why write, except to make money? What is there 
to become enthusiastic about ? 

Since the future must be to the young, let us con- 
sider their case. They have been raised on war, oc- 
cupations, rationing, forever-changing governments, 
apartment shortages, atomic bombs. They can hardly 
muster interest, much less idealism—about what? God 
has proven a myth or a failure, families are torn up, 
governments are deceivers, mankind as a whole is an 
unstable, suicidal, chaotic mess, and life does not de- 
serve the slightest effort. A quoi bon? 

Educators, thinkers and governments are far from 
being unaware of this outlook; they are pouring life. 
blood into an attack on the situation. Fantastic efforts 
in the fields of economics, geography, politics and cul- 
tural relations are being made. Assuredly, the pos. 
sibility of peace, of being able to anticipate, plan and 
hope, will do much to induce a renaissance of joie de 
vivre. However, in the theatre, the appearance of “4 
quoi bon?” is not a passing paroxysm. It is a rapidly 
spreading moral paralysis. It must be countered in still 
another way, and that road leads us back to the realm of 
the spirit. If we are to have a healthy, glowing theatre, 
here again the youngsters must find some faith—first 
in themselves, then in others. 

Let us admit, for the sake of argument, that the em- 
bryonic young writer rejects God, that for him God 
does not exist. There is still the faith which can spring 
from love, and nothing can destroy or disprove it. I do 
not mean the eternal bedroom-triangle type, nor, on 
the other hand, something beyond the stars. I mean that 
love which gives significance and security to life be- 
cause it constantly and practicably reaffirms charitable- 
ness, forgiveness, and comprehension. 

Lest one consider this sentimental, I suggest that one 
consider family, marriage, friendship—the basic and 
veritable institutions which go beyond world conditions, 
but which we are in the process of protecting and de- 
fending. I ask that the young writers also consider these 
verities with serious intent, and bring them alive again, 
healthily, in the theatre. This merely involves a sincere 
and honest interest in individuals and the truth of their 
relations with each other. Obviously there is no penury 
of subject matter. Let us forget masses doomed to be 
blown up, and attend to individuals who find the pos- 
sibility of hope and survival in each other. Make no 
mistake: there is no “ad quoi bon?” about that. 

The human heart has always been the very business 
of the theatre; both comedy and drama of any valid 
sort spring from the human being’s capacity for aware- 
ness and conscience. In the serious and truthful re-ex- 
amination of the human heart lies the only opportunity 
on stage—and off—to rediscover the dignified individ- 
ual and the honorable community. 

Hell may be other people, as M. Sartre puts it. But so 
may Heaven. Enough of those damned manuscripts! 


Enough of “a quoi bon?”! Let’s get Love back. @ 
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@ Mankind has thought up a new art or, as people 
seem to prefer to call it, a new medium. Its evidence 
is everywhere. New York’s tallest buildings are made 
taller by the addition of vast antennae and housetops 
the country over sprout steel fantasies. 

Yes! Television is here to stay. To stay, for good 
or for bad, for better or for worse. As it stands today 
there is littke good in it and, broadly speaking, it 
couldn’t be worse. I can speak from the point of view 
of a set designer working in television and as an indi- 
vidual viewer who, in darkened sitting rooms, has 
writhed in angry frustration at the quality of the enter- 
tainment offered to an apparently apathetic public. | 
believe television is failing us dismally for a reason 
that can be put down in two words—the commercials. 
They have been triumphant in ruining radio in the 
United States, and now, with unbelievable and almost 
diabolical intent they have set out to do precisely the 
same thing with television. This new medium has had 
no youth or adolescence; it has arrived at manhood 
far too soon, but it is already crippled by the weight 
of a thousand commodities with which its sponsors 
burdened the baby at birth. The constant plugging of 
commodities, the greed, the rat race by manufacturers 
to be the greatest, biggest, best, or any other superla- 
tive adjective, is preventing television from adding new 
cultural interest to our lives. 

The commercials are a universal cause for complaint 
but an equally serious fault of television is the shock- 
ingly poor quality of the writing done for it. Growing 
up with the new medium is a generation that lives and 
sleeps with a T.V. set by its side. Children will assume 
that what they see and hear is the best that can be pro- 
duced. With the third-rate perpetually present, it be- 
comes the only standard the new generation knows, 
and thus is assumed to be first-rate. Television has the 
literature of the entire world and every age from which 
to choose. Shakespeare and Shaw. Moliére and Mar- 
lowe. The glories of the Restoration dramatists. And 
what about the living writers? O'Neill, Wilder, Auden, 
Odets. Or think of the charm and delight of a Beatrix 
Potter program for children. 

Now, as a designer, I can spend a little time discuss- 
ing a few technical failings. (Designers always have 
mighty strange views about things.) In general, scenery 
in television is comparatively unimportant. Usually the 
camera lingers laboriously round each player from the 
navel upwards, therefore the less in the background 
the better; then there are no distractions from the 
study of the player’s face. To make directors appreci- 
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The ‘Triumph of Mediocrity 


by DAVID FFOLKES 


ate this is to try to make them believe that black is 
white. What is of vital importance is that when neces- 
sary the camera pick up good detail which is indica- 
tive of the particular setting required. If a camera is 
close to a piece of scenery it is essential that it does not 
reflect light. As a result, the old theatre approach to 
the ideals of canvas and paint are quite inadequate for 
television. | advocate that scenery be covered with a 
thick absorbent type of fabric. I have found it remark- 
ably effective and it has the considerable virtue of 
being cheaper from the painting and construction point 
of view. I also recommend that less money be spent on 
settings and far more on costume. The important figure 
on the television screen is the actor and unless he is 
dressed with the greatest care and style, the whole pro- 
duction suffers. Recently a famous classic comedy was 
performed; the leading character was a lady of great 
distinction and style, but she was dressed like some- 
body’s ex-cook at the end of a day’s outing. Conse- 
quently, the whole style of the play was thrown away. 
I was told that the settings for the same play. were very 
costly, yet on the screen they looked quite the reverse. 
The darling of producers is something which to me 

is like a red rag to a bull; this is “a three fold.” The 
godfathers of the baby television blessed the infant 
with a series of flats measuring five feet nine inches 
in width and ten feet high. Three of these put together 
represent “a three fold,” and like war bonds, as the 
baby grew, so did the stock of three folds. Now there 
are hundreds upon hundreds of the beastly things. For 
economic reasons they are perpetually thrown at de- 
signers (not literally). Sometimes one has to give in 
and use them. They are cumbersome and rigid, un- 
suited to good, new, imaginative, flexible design. | 
wage a perpetual battle against them. In a show that 
has considerable scenic requirements the three folds 
clutter up the stage, are difficult to handle, and tie the 
designer down to realistic scenery, which is completely 
wrong for television. Television is more akin to the 
movies than to the theatre, and the television com- 
panies now purchasing New York legitimate theatres 
at enormous cost, and spending even vaster sums 
making them totally unsuitable for television, would be 
well advised to reflect that they are dealing with a 
medium that does not require, for success, the rigidity 
of the proscenium arch nor the applause of an audience. 
The studio audience—here is another dangerous 
tendency which there seems not the faintest hope of 
(continued on page 96) 
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It is perhaps appropriate to exam- 
ine the influences which have deter- 
mined the nature of theatre architec- 
ture in the past fifty years. Until the 
mid-twenties, the theatre waxed glo- 
riously. It was the popular entertain- 
ment form. In New York and out, new 
and modern theatres were built in 
large numbers. Outside New York, 
the little theatre movement sometimes 
attained sufficient fiscal strength to 
motivate architectural activity. On a 
few campuses the acceptance of the- 
atre arts into the curriculum, and the 
support of private philanthropists, en- 
abled the construction of the first uni 
versity theatres. 

Then came sound motion pictures 
followed by the great depression. Ven- 
ture capital disappeared and the legit- 
imate theatre sank. On the road, mo- 
tion picture companies built new 
“palaces” and bought and converted 
legitimate theatres, or closed them, to 
discourage competition. Thus ended 
the building of theatres for legitimate 
drama by private commercial inter- 
ests. There have been none built since 
the early thirties. 

But theatre building did not stop. 
A growing recognition of the cultural 
value of the theatre inspired the in- 
clusion of theatre and drama courses 
in more and more colleges and univer- 
sities. Private donors and state legis- 
latures, even the PWA, contributed 
to the erection of plants for the teach- 
ing and practice of the theatre arts, 
sometimes with the purpose of train- 
ing young people for professional 
careers, more often for the general 
cultural benefits to be derived from 
familiarity with the theatre’s non- 
material values. 
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Architecture 


The thirties saw the development of 
a few community theatres to the status 
of complete theatre plants, often with 
two or three theatres, with complete 
shops, managerial and teaching faci- 
lities, as well as a great increase in the 
number of well-planned educational 
theatres. In a few instances the au- 
ditoriums of high schools became 
adequate play production _ plants, 
rather than small imitations of local 
“Publix” movie palaces. 

The notable development of the 
forties was the appropriation by state 
legislatures of funds for the creation 
of commodious facilities for depart- 
ments of theatre, as parts of schools 
of fine arts. While privately endowed 
institutions watched their building 
funds shrink as the dollar lost value 
and building costs skyrocketed, state 
appropriations reflected a desire on 
the part of elected representatives to 
do nobly by their constituents. Im 
provisation of theatres from surplus 
barracks and Quonset huts produced 
minimal accommodations where funds 
were small, and theatres for central 
staging were built in several places, 
some say as an expression of a new 
aesthetic of play production, some 
say as an economical means of hous- 
ing and producing plays. 

Thus, during the half-century, the 
aegis of theatres for performances of 
plays has passed from private ven- 
ture capital to private philanthropies, 
and thence to public appropriations. 

Much has happened in the realm of 
play production since the last legit- 
imate theatre was built in New York. 
Trends such as the central staging 
idea have arisen, not in the theatrical 
metropolis, but in the far west, and 
have grown throughout the country 
before being discovered in a hotel 
dining room on 46th Street. Elec- 
tronic control of lighting is still 
spurned in New York. Newer theatres 





built outside New York, in areas 
where land is more plentiful, have 
spread and expanded their stages and 
staging facilities. Most recently, mul. 
tiple use of the stage facilities for the 
production of television programs and 
motion pictures as well as plays has 
received attention. 

As the imminence of wartime build. 
ing restrictions forces a pause, it also 
gives time for thought and appraisal 
before the resumption of building ae- 
tivity. The question in theatre archi- 
tecture, as in other kinds of architec. 
ture, seems to be one of form: what 
form of theatre is most suitable to the 
productions of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury? This question cannot be an- 
swered without first answering § the 
question: what form or forms of the- 
atrical production are most truly ex- 
pressive of this point in time? 

There may be several legitimate an- 
swers. In one situation, wherein both 
the practitioners and the audience 
have been long accustomed to the tra- 
ditional forms, an experimental form 
may be a welcome change. In a situa- 
tion in which both practitioners and 
audience have been “enjoying” drama 
under conditions greatly adverse in 
comfort, facilities, capacity, and con- 
venience, a theatre of the conventional 
form, having mid-century devices and 
appurtenances, may be the answer. 

The question can only be answered 
by people who know the theatre. 

If theatre people want new, differ- 
ent, technically modern theatres, let 
them evaluate carefully the theatre 
which they have, appraise honestly 
its faults, and consider both ideal- 
istically and realistically the ways of 
improving on them. Let them know 
what they want before they call in the 
architects, 

If architects attempt the task, let 
them learn the ways of the theatre as 
it has existed and does exist. Let them 
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The new theatre wing at the 
University of Oregon 


build the future theatre solidly upon 
historical and modern foundations. 


Edward C. Cole is Associate Profes- 
sor of Drama and Production Man- 
ager of the University Theatre at the 
Yale Department of Drama. He is co- 
author with Harold Burris-Meyer of 
“Scenery for the Theatre” and “The- 
atreand Auditoriums” and has served 
as theatre planning consultant to sev- 
eral architects. 





Old Building, 
New Theatre 


by Horace W’. Robinson 


In many academic theatres the so- 
lution to the problem of inadequate 
space and appointments has been the 
remodeling of old structures to meet 
the changing needs of rapidly grow- 
ing theatres. The remodeling may 
consist of major changes in the par- 
ent structure or the addition of a 
wing which will accommodate the new 
stage house, the auditorium, or both. 
Che latter approach leaves the theatre 
planner relatively free to adjust space 
relationships, provide new lighting 
positions, and arrange audience ac- 
commodations in conformance with 
established building laws and social 
practice. 

lt is inevitable that in any such 
wholesale remodeling or additions a 
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multitude of new problems will be en- 


countered: in the new and old struc- 
ture floor levels must be aligned; work 
areas housed in the two parts must be 
interrelated; traffic of materials and 
personnel must be adjusted; contrasts 
between the “ancient” and the mod- 
ern exterior must be muted; inside 
areas are forcibly molded by the ex- 
igencies of the site and the adaptabil- 
ity of the old structure. 

The University of Oregon elected to 
solve its theatre problem by the com- 
plete remodeling of Villard Hall, the 
second oldest building on the campus, 
erected in 1885, and the construction 
of an adjoining theatre wing. Villard 
Hall had been a two story building; 
but, by additional excavation of only 
three feet, a full floor was provided in 
the previously unfinished basement. A 
high loft or attic area was utilized for 
a fourth floor. This top floor has been 
allocated to radio and provides class- 
rooms, studios, control room, storage 
areas and transmitter. The third floor 
and approximately one-half of the sec- 
ond floor are used for classrooms and 
offices housing general speech activ 
ity. All of the new wing is devoted to 
theatre activity as are the entire first 
floor and half of the second floor of 
Villard Hall. The accompanying plan 
shows all of that part of the structures 
devoted to theatre work, except for an 
arena or flexible theatre on the second 
floor of Villard Hall which has its 


own lighting equipment and control 





and seating for about 140 patrons. A 
combination grid and conduit system 
built into the ceiling allows this latter 
room to be used for center staging, 
end staging, or corner staging, with 
or without a _ picture-frame pros- 
cenium. 

A cut through the second floor pro- 
vides a high-ceilinged laboratory the- 
atre with its stage on the first floor 
level. This small theatre seats 75 peo- 
ple and is on a “round the clock” 
schedule of classes in acting, direct- 
ing, and performances of student-pro- 
duced material. It has its own lighting 
equipment and control, a loft, and 
provides a conventional proscenium 
opening to a stage 24 feet by 24 feet. 
Staging facilities in this theatre are 
deliberately restricted to conform to 
the area and equipment limitations 
usually found in secondary schools, 
thus providing a more realistic train- 
ing for those students preparing for a 
teaching career. Additional facilities 
in the old structure include sewing 
and dyeing rooms, costume storage, 
scene storage, electrical equipment 
storage, and separate dressing rooms 
for men, women and chorus. The 
scene shop is located in the new sec- 
tion on the same level as the labora- 
tory stage and the main stage. Mate- 
rial moves easily through large stage 
doors. The scene design room over- 
looks the scene shop at the second 
floor level. A green room joins the 
service areas in the old building and 
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the main stage. 

The main stage is 84 feet wide and 
36 feet deep. Twenty feet of the off- 
stage area to the left is a concrete 
apron used as a paint shop. A paint 
well 40 feet long is situated against 
the left wall. The ceiling over this 
utility paint area is 20 feet high. The 
right wall goes to full grid height of 
60 feet and carries the counterweight 
system and its loading platform and 
the fly gallery. The entire acting area 
is trapped, and a trap and storage 
room is provided in the basement. A 
secondary arch in the back wall of 
the stage, the same size as the prosce- 
nium arch, opens into the shop. This 
opening is covered by a one-piece fire 
door operated by counterweight. By 
this device additional setting depth of 
20 feet into the shop is provided for 
the main stage as well as storage space 
for wagon shifts. The proscenium 
opening is 32 feet by 20 feet. Con- 
trary to the usual pattern, the apron 
of the stage does not intrude into the 
auditorium to force the first rows 
away from the acting area. Rather, 
the auditorium, employing the orches- 
tra pit as a spearhead, thrusts its way 
to the curtain line, forcing the fore- 
stage area aside and into the form 
of two side stages that are accessible 
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Plan of the Speech Building, University of Oregon 


through fin openings in the prosce- 
nium splay. These openings are used 
for entrance, exit, and for tormentor 
or side lighting. These louvered open- 
ings extend to and across the audi- 
torium ceiling, thus providing spaci- 
ous accommodations for beam light- 
ing at the maximum and minimum ap- 
proved angles. Electronic lighting 
control is located in the projection 
room at the rear of the auditorium, 
over the lobby. Usual lobby, foyer, 
checkroom, lavatories and boxoffice 
facilities are provided. The house 
seats 401 very comfortably, with 
extra-width seats and extra leg-room. 
This theatre provides the best in faci- 
lities for graduate and undergraduate 
students—a training area comparable 
to the finest professional or non-pro- 
fessional theatres in America. The 
size of the house lends itself to six to 
ten performances of each production, 
thus providing the maximum educa- 
tional benefit for actors and crew. 
An outdoor theatre, modified 
Greco-Roman in form, is located on 
a natural slope which dishes down to 
the right wall of the auditorium, 
bringing the total to four complete 
and separate theatres maintained by 
the University of Oregon for the in- 
struction of its students in theatre 


Economy of construction 
and operation were significant fac- 
tors in the planning of this plant. The 
entire project (old and new), includ- 
ing all of its equipment, cost under 
$750,000. In spite of this low cost, at 
no time in its preparation were con- 
cessions made which would be to the 
detriment of the building as an aca- 
demic unit. The part of the plant de- 
scribed above is designed exclusively 
for teaching theatre and reserved en- 
tirely for that use. No modifications 
have been made to justify its use asa 
music hall, assembly room, public av 
ditorium, or movie house. The Uni- 
versity Theatre at the University of 
Oregon was opened in December of 
1949, and in completing its first two 
seasons of occupancy has confirmed 
its original promise as one of the fin- 
theatres in the United 
States, and one of the few buildings 
designed for and exclusively devoted 
to the teaching of theatre subjects. 


subjects. 


est college 


Horace W. Robinson is Associate 
Professor of Speech and Director oj 
the University Theatre, University 0 
Oregon. He has served for three years 
as Chairman of the Theatre Architec 
ture Committee for the American 
Educational Theatre Association. 
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Flexible Ring Theatre 
by Fred Koch. Jr. 


With the opening of the Ring The- 
atre on February 12th with a produc- 
tion of “Harvey,” the University of 
Miami Drama Department launched a 
new playhouse of revolutionary de- 
sign. The theatre’s unusual flexibility 
will permit any type of staging 
srena, proscenium, or horseshoe. 

Located beside the lake on the Uni 
versity of Miami’s modern campus, 
the Ring Theatre is a circular struc- 
ture with a reinforced concrete dome 
set on a ring of concrete pillars. The 
auditorium section is 100 feet in 
diameter with a flat floor and a re- 
volving stage 30 feet in diameter 
flush with the floor at one edge of the 
circle. A curved curtain track is hung 
from the dome above this revolving 
stage, for proscenium and horseshoe- 
type staging. 

Auditorium seats are mounted on 
riser sections which can be moved 
about in any desired pattern. These 
sections can even be rolled out onto 
the parking area adjacent to the the- 
atre for productions under the stars. 
The theatre seats 400 at present, with 
no spectator sitting more than five 
rows from the central playing area. 
Full capacity will be 600 seats, with 
four stage entrances and a promenade 
around the outer edge of the risers. 

A circular catwalk 14 feet above 
the floor is suspended from the dome 
17 feet inside the circumference. 
House lighting is installed in the floor 
of the catwalk, and the stage lighting 
is contained in a louvered grid sus- 
pended from the center of the dome. 
Additional spotlights to light the outer 
edge of the acting ring are mounted 
on the railing of the catwalk. All light 
and sound are controlled from a booth 
atop the front entrance commanding 
full view of the entire theatre. 

The entire auditorium is enclosed 
with aluminum jalousies permitting 
full ventilation control. An exhaust 
fan is mounted in the center of the 
dome above the lighting grid. En- 
trance to the auditorium is through a 
lobby and covered promenade. The 
curved wings of the front unit house 
three administrative offices, reception 
room, boxoffice, snack bar and pub- 
lic rest rooms. 

At the rear, facing the lake, is a 
workshop area 50 feet by 60 feet with 
two curved wings. A covered loggia 
connects with the central Ring unit. 
In the east wing are dressing rooms 
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and green room; in the west wing, 
costume work room and storage. The 
main workshop area houses the paint 
shop, property and scenery shop, 
electrical shop and storage rooms. 

Architects for this unique and func- 
tional structure were Robert M. Little 
and Marian I. Manley of Miami. 


Fred Koch, Jr. is Chairman of the 
University of Miami Drama Depart- 
ment and Director of the University’s 
theatres which serve both the Univer- 
sity and the community of Miami. 





Winter And Summer 
Theatre on a Limited Budget 


by John Gunnell 


The problem at Stephens College 
in Missouri was to design a theatre 
which would satisfy the following re- 
quirements: 
|. It must accommodate a program 

of continuous operation on a year- 

round basis. From September 
through May the schedule would 
be three-week stock; regular one- 
week (Monday opening) summer 
stock would occupy the months of 
June and July. 


2. The theatre must double as class- 
room: the curriculum for theatre 
arts students, although based pri- 





Architect’s drawing of the Ring 
Theatre at the University of Miami 


marily on apprentice-type training 
with the resident professional com- 
pany, would include four organ- 
ized courses in theatre techniques. 
As a commercial community the- 
atre, the structure must convey the 
feeling of an entertainment place 
rather than that of an academic 
hall. 

1. Scene changes must be capable of 
fast, accurate and safe accomplish- 
ment by all-female crews. 

Limited funds, within the bracket 
of fifty to one hundred thousand 
dollars, were immediately avail- 
able. Included was the cost of a 
war-surplus army “rec” hall, which 
must be incorporated in the plan. 
Its dimensions were 37 x 110 feet. 
The basic design was completed, 
under pressure, during a lunch hour 
one day in December 1947; on the 
following April 5, the curtain rose on 
a fairly heavy production of “Pyg- 
malion.” The longest scene change 
required twenty-five seconds. 

Certain features of the Playhouse 
are atypical of conventional theatre 
design. These follow, named in order 
of the requirements (above) which 
inspired or dictated their inclusion. 
1. Continuous stock-type operation 

implies adequate rehearsal space, 

since the stage is always occupied 
by the current production, The re- 
hearsal room, with its dummy pro- 
scenium arch identical in size to 


~~ 
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Front view of the Playhouse, Stephens College 
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its stage counterpart, serves many 
purposes and is by far the most 
used area in the entire building. 
Summer stock operation in this 
climate requires a cooling system: 
the audience area of the Playhouse. 
including lounge, is air-condi- 
tioned, and the remainder of the 
structure is air-cooled by large ex- 
haust fans. Because three-week 
runs make difficult the borrowing 
of props, much material is owned 
and stored. Dead storage requires 
the use of another building on the 
campus; “live” props are ade 
quately and conveniently housed 
in a large room opening off the 
scene shop. 

Several areas of the building are 
at times used for class meetings 
and for student production rehear- 
sals. The level balcony floor is 
equipped with sectional risers, 
which can at any time be removed, 
along with the seats, to create a re- 
hearsal area 18 x 37 feet in size. 
The rehearsal room and the stage 
are simultaneously occupied by 
classes in the morning hours. 

The Playhouse more nearly re- 
sembles a summer theatre than it 
does a typical college building. In- 
terior design, if it may be called 
design, is entirely functional and 
based on a frank acceptance of 
structures and equipment for what 
they are. Roof trusses, and the 
beam spots mounted thereon, are 
completely exposed. House lights 
consist of two home-made wagon 
wheel chandeliers. Large silhouette 
letters, backed by frosted glass 
which is lighted from behind, spell 
out PLAYHOUSE across the top 


front of the building. The lounge 


front wall contains an opal glass 
panel which is hinged to swing in- 
ward for access to the marquee let- 
ters which announce the current 
production. The panel is illumi- 
nated by fluorescent tubes to create 
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a white background for the plastic 
letters, which hang on wires tight. 
ly stretched across the frame. No 
attempt was made to save money 
when it came to theatre seats: those 
in the Playhouse are unusually 
comfortable. 
Financial limitations determined 
from the beginning that the design 
could not incorporate all desired 
space in all of the stage house dj. 
mensions (height, width, depth). 
Rather than to impose the mani. 
fold limitations of bare minimum 
space in all directions, an unbal. 
anced ratio was chosen: dispropor- 
tionately ample width (82 feet) 
was combined with adequate depth 
(25 feet) and bare minimum 
height (26 feet to the grid). This 
latter dimension, which is twice the 
proscenium height of 13 feet, is of 
course a handicap. But we are able 
to accommodate a drop act-curtain 
and to fly 12-foot scenery with 
clearance for sets to roll beneath 
it. Drops 25 feet in height are hung 
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Ground plan of the Playhouse, Stephens College 
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Ground plan of the theatre at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 


dead at the grid and tripped for 
clearance of the wagons. A rope- 
line system was chosen because of 
its flexibility. The pin rail consists 
of movable sections which bolt to 
the floor wherever needed. 

[he Playhouse has better-than-aver- 
age sound and communication equip- 
ment. The sound pit operator controls 
an amplifier, two turntables, and a 
sound-effect microphone. Two 15-inch 
speakers are usually placed below the 
apron, although they are frequently 
used back stage. The pit operator con- 
trols (two-way) signal lights to the 
stage manager's panel desk, to the 
electronic switchboard, to the curtain 
perator, and to a station at stage left. 
\ telephone system extends from the 
lobby to the switchboard. A micro- 
phone in the footlights carries the 
performance into the rehearsal room, 
which becomes the green room after 
dark. Still another microphone at the 
stage manager's desk carries calls and 
warnings through the rehearsal room 
speaker to waiting actors and crews. 

Since December 1947 the Play- 
house has been tested to the extent of 
469 performances of 39 plays, which 
required 44 interior and 17 exterior 
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settings. Classes and student produc- 
tions have, of course, occupied the 
building during the days. Apart from 
the limited flying height imposed by 
construction costs, the only inade- 
quacy so far encountered is in the 
need for rest room facilities at stage 
right (we now have toilets in each 
dressing room and two for the audi- 
ence). We could, of course, use more 
stage depth as well as height; but 
then, for space as well as for time, 
the theatre’s appetite always has been 
insatiable. 


John Gunnell heads a professional 
staff of twenty peeple who conduct 
the teaching program of the Stephens 
College Department of Drama and, 
with the students, operate a continu- 
ous production program. 





Theatre for the Museum 
by Leslie Cheek, Jr. 
Most museums, if they have a the- 


atre at all. confine the venture to a 
small auditorium with a platform or 































shallow stage at one end, to be used 
chiefly for time-honored slide lec- 
tures. The large, well-equipped the- 
atre planned for the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts in Richmond represents 
a considerable departure from pre- 
vious custom. 

The Virginia Museum is the na- 
tion’s first active visual arts institu- 
tion to operate on a state-wide basis, 
and every facility which will aid in 
bringing the enjoyment of the arts to 
the citizens of the Commonwealth is 
being sought. The dynamic arts of 
the theatre, combining as they do so 
many of the more static arts, can be 
truly important in regional museum 
activities. 

The interpretative aspects of the 
arts of the theatre will form the chief 
aid to the Museum, as expressed via 
direct stage, television or cinema pro- 
ductions. An example of a direct stage 
use would be the presentation of an 
archaeologically correct version of 
Gay’s “The Beggars’ Opera,” the hit 
of 18th century London, as a parallel 
event to a large loan exhibition of 
18th century English art. Live actors 
saying the words and singing the 
songs of another era, near a display 
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of examples of painting, sculpture and 
architecture from that era, together 
make for deeper comprehension and 
enjoyment of historic art. 

Though Virginia’s broad highways 
make visits to the Museum building in 
Richmond increasingly easy for citi- 
zens living throughout the state, tele- 
vision is also widening its wonderful 
ability to take the arts directly into 
every home in the Commonwealth. 
The auditorium and stage of the the- 
atre in the Virginia Museum are de- 
signed to serve also for television, so 
that television versions of such stage 
shows as “The Beggars’ Opera,” or 
specially planned television produc- 
tions on all aspects of the visual arts, 
may be sent out directly from the Mu- 
seum building. 

For the Virginia Museum’s many 
traveling exhibitions of examples of 
the arts—whether installed in col- 
leges, schools, clubs or other mu- 
seums about the State, or shown in 
smaller communities via planned 
“Artmobile” trailers—interpretive 
motion picture films can fill a long- 
felt need. Facilities for making such 
films within the Museum, often using 
the theatre stage for larger scenes, are 
provided in the building plans. Films 
on art can also be circulated inde- 
pendently, or be loaned to smaller 
television stations for projection. 
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The Museum theatre, of course, will 
be a great asset also as a place for the 
presentation of artistic events not pro- 
duced by the Virginia Museum. 
Smaller dance groups, chamber mu- 
sic ensembles, illustrated lectures, 
motion pictures and 
stage plays will all have a proper set- 
ting for their most effective perform- 
ances. For instance, the touring com- 
panies of the State’s official theatre 
would have at least one break in their 
brave round of high school stages and 
court house rostrums. 


symposiums, 


Audience comfort has received long 
consideration in the design of the 
Virginia Museum theatre. A special 
theatre entrance is located off the 
main thoroughfare and adjacent to 
adequate parking. A long marquee al- 
lows four cars at once to discharge 
passengers under shelter from rain or 
snow. Two large lobbies, with furni- 
ture, art displays, music, self-service 
refreshments, convenient toilets, and 
quick ticket buying and coat check- 
ing, make entrance, departure and in- 
termission a dignified pleasure. For 
Museum members and their friends, a 
lounge, complete with garden in sum- 
mer and open fire in winter, and an 
adjacent refreshment room and bar 
constitute a further refinement. 

The auditorium, seating 500, can 
be divided by curtains running from 
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a concealed storage pocket on a re” 
cessed track in the ceiling immediate. | 
ly below the projection and control! 
rooms. A lift mechanism creates an! 
orchestra pit, level floor, or large fore. | 
stage as productions may require, 

Necessary fire exits lead through pas. 

sages below stage to outside stair. 

ways. Control of all stage, auditorium 

and television light and sound is from 

special rooms placed across the entire | 
width of the auditorium where the 

ceiling steps down eight feet. Here” 
also is located the room for projec- 

tion and follow-spot equipment, The 

high ceiling of the auditorium has 

three slots from wall to wall for stage — 
lighting, with catwalks connecting 
both control rooms and upper stage 
to serve for access as well as tempo- 
rary cableways. 

Three floors of dressing rooms, 
with shower and toilet on each floor 
and wash basins in each room, pro 
vide comforts for performers that 
often have been neglected in the past, 
A green room adjacent to the theatre 
manager's office offers a place to wait] 
before going on stage, and to meet 
friends after the performance. 

The stage is large, for in addition 
to serving in normal capacities it must 
work for television and cinema pro 
duction. At the usual level of the light 


(continued on page 90) 





Elevation of the theatre at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arté 
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modigliani painting courtesy the museum of modern art 
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@ Aldous Huxley was born in 1894, of most distin- 
guished parentage. His father, Leonard Huxley, was 
the biographer of his renowned grandfather, Thomas 
Huxley, while his mother was Matthew Arnold’s niece 
and the sister of Mrs. Humphrey Ward. Despite this 
literary lineage (or perhaps because of it), Aldous 
Huxley did not immediately embark on a literary ca- 
reer. “I was educated at Eton,” he once wrote, “which 
| left at seventeen owing to an affliction of the eyes 
which left me practically blind for two or three years, 
an event which prevented me from becoming a com- 
plete public-school English gentleman. Providence is 
sometimes kind, even when it seems to be harsh. My 
temporary blindness also prevented me from becoming 
a doctor, for which I am also grateful. . On the 
other hand, I very much regret the scientific training 
which my blindness made me miss. It is ludicrous to 
live in the twentieth century equipped with an elegant 
literary training eminently suitable for the seventeenth. 
As soon as I could see well enough to read through a 
magnifying glass, | went to Oxford, where I took my 
degree in English literature.” 

Mr. Huxley, however, quickly put his elegant liter- 
ary training to use, by joining the editorial staff of the 
distinguished Athenaeum magazine in 1919. There he 
did a gigantic amount of journalism of the most varied 
sort, including dramatic, artistic and musical criticism, 
articles on interior decoration and architecture, re- 
views of novels, and bibliographical notes. To those 
acquainted with Huxley’s novels, the Aethenaeum 
period can come as no surprise; there is probably no 
other contemporary author who can dazzle his reader 
with such an encyclopaedic knowledge of so many dif- 
ferent topics. 

By the time he produced his first novel, “Chrome 
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Yellow,” in 1921, Aldous Huxley had already written 
four published volumes of verse and one of experi- 
mental short stories—and from then on his prolificacy, 
if possible, only increased. Between 1921 and the pres- 
ent, his published work includes eight novels, four 
collections of stories, twelve of essays, and several 
miscellaneous books such as his recent “The Art of 
Seeing,” a discussion of the theoretical bases of Dr. 
Bates’ unorthodox method of visual education. Among 
his novels, at least three are already twentieth-century 
classics: “Point Counter Point,” “Antic Hay,” and 
“Brave New World.” An omnibus of his work, entitled 
“The World of Aldous Huxley,” appeared in 1947. 

Prior to 1927, when he came to live in the United 
States, Huxley did most of his writing in Italy and 
Southern France. Since then his home has been in 
California and New Mexico; for a while he lived in 
D. H. Lawrence’s old ranch near Taos, New Mexico. 
In physical appearance, he is tall and thin and walks 
with a visible stoop. Samuel Putnam once described 
him as “a willow that swayed and bent, not ungrace- 
fully, in the middle. Top it all with the face of an 
extremely sensitive, intelligent and alive schoolboy and 
the handgrip of a midwestern farmer, and you'll have 
the author of “Chrome Yellow’ and ‘Antic Hay.’ ” 

It seems a bit superfluous to comment on Aldous 
Huxley’s writings, for he has already said everything 
himself. He comes as close to being a universal man 
as anybody can in this disorganized age—but most 
important of all, he keeps on working. “I rarely take 
a complete holiday,” Huxley once remarked, “as | 
find that my health begins to break down as soon as | 
stop working. Holidays are healthful only to those who 
dislike their work; I happen to find mine tolerably 
agreeable.” 
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ACT ONE 
SCENE ONE 


The living room in the Hutton’s country house. This 
is a severely modern room, one wall of which con- 
sists almost wholly of glass. Glass doors give on to a 
veranda. On the other walls of the 
number of post-impressionist French paintings—a 
Braque, a Matisse, a Derain, a Picasso. 

A small table is spread for lunch. HENRY HUTTON 
sits facing the audience, with JANET SPENCE on his 
right. Opposite JANET is the place, 
occupied, of NURSE BRADDOCK. HUTTON is a man of 
about forty-five, handsome, full of charm, a good 
talker. JANET is about ten years younger, very well 
bred, very much a lady, but a little too intense in 
manner to be an altogether comfortable companion. 
As the scene opens, CLARA, the parlormaid, is clear- 
ing away the first course and setting out the dessert 
plates. HUTTON picks up the decanter and turns to 
JANET. 


room hang a 


momentarily un- 


HUTTON: A little more claret? 


JANET: Just a drop. (He pours some wine into her 
glass. At this moment the NURSE enters and takes her 
place at the table. She is a large and rather formi- 
dable woman in her middle forties. HUTTON turns 
to address her) 


HUTTON: Well, did she eat her chicken? 


NURSE: Just a few mouthfuls, that’s all. It’s one of 
her bad days, I’m afraid. (As HUTTON moves the 
decanter in her direction, she puts her hand over 
her glass) No, no! 


HUTTON: Sorry, I'd forgotten. Strictly teetotalitarian. 
(He refills his own glass) I understand that Musso- 
lini never drinks anything more inebriating than 
asses’ milk. The devil has no small vices. He reserves 
all his energies for the really big things. (Jo JANET) 
I must come over one of these evenings and have a 
game of chess with your father. 


JANET: He’d love it. And, oh, that reminds me! 
(To NuRsE) We're in the most awful fix. Father’s 
nurse has just told us that she wants to leave. 


HUTTON: Who? That nice pretty young thing? 
JANET: She’s getting married. 


NURSE: Getting married? I thought she had more 
sense than that. 


JANET: You don’t happen to know of anyone who 
could take her place, do you? 


NURSE: Not for a paralysis case. We don’t much 
care for paralysis cases as a rule. But I tell you what 
I'll do, Miss Spence. I’m going out this afternoon. 
Pll drop in at the hospital and talk to Matron 
about it. 


JANET: That’s really very kind of you. 


NURSE: Not at all, dear. It’s a real pleasure. Oh, and 
by the way, Mr. Hutton, I hope you don’t mind if 
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I’m not back till late. Mrs. Hutton said she didn’t 


have any objection. 


HUTTON: So why ask me? And you certainly won’t 
be brought home drunk and disorderly. (He indi- 
cates her glass of water; then turns to JANET) I 
must show you my new picture after lunch. 


janet: Another one? Henry, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? 


HUTTON: I simply couldn’t resist it. An early Modig- 
liani. One of these extraordinary nudes. 


JANET: I'd love to see it. 


HUTTON: You must help me decide where to hang 
it. You too, Nurse. 


NuRSE: Don’t hang it anywhere—that’s my advice. 


JANET: Don’t you like it, Nurse? 
NuRSE: Like it? It makes me absolutely sick. 


HUTTON: From which, my dear Janet, you can infer 
that it must be pretty good. Only the very best mod- 
ern paintings make Nurse sick. The second-rate 
things don’t cause anything worse than a touch of 
heartburn. 


NURSE: Mrs. Hutton didn’t like it either. In fact, 
a 


HUTTON: . she thought it was positively disgust- 
ing. I knew that without your telling me. 


NURSE: (Rising with dignity and picking up her 
plate) If you'll excuse me, Miss Spence, I'll go and 
take this up to the poor invalid. 


HUTTON: You're not going to give her those red 
currants, are you? 


NURSE: Why not? 


HUTTON: Remember what Dr. Libbard said. Noth- 
ing with skins or pips. 


NuRSE: I believe in letting her have what she fancies 
It does her more good than fussing around with 
diets and things. 


HUTTON: All right, have it your own way, but don’t 
blame me if it upsets her. (The NURSE goes out with- 
out answering) 


HUTTON: If only somebody would marry this one 
instead of yours! The trouble is you’d have to find a 
man who was not only blind and deaf but also men- 
tally deficient. 


JANET: Poor thing! She certainly isn’t very prepos- 
sessing. 


HUTTON: And yet Emily fairly dotes on the woman. 
So here she is, for life—poisoning every meal I eat. 
There are two ways of being a martyr to ill-health. 
The first way is to suffer from it. The second is to 
suffer from the sufferers. I sometimes wish I could 
try the first way for a change. 
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JANET: To listen to you, one would think you were 
a monster. Luckily your friends know better. 


HuTTON: Do they? Well, it’s more than I do. All J 
know is that I’m not St. Francis of Assisi. Nothing 
would induce me to kiss the leper. And, fortunately, 
I’m rich enough to pay other people to do it for me. 


JANET: Why are you so cynical, Henry? 


HUTTON: Because I enjoy the pleasures of an easy 
conscience. Cynicism is simply confession without 
repentance. You admit your sins, and so you get rid 
of the unpleasant necessity of concealment and hy- 
pocrisy; but, having confessed, you neither repent 
nor reform. You advertise your shortcomings and 
you persist in them. 


janeT: What nonsense you talk, Henry! Everybody 
knows how patient and kind you’ve always been. 


HUTTON: In other words, what a very adequate in- 
come I’ve always had. 


janeT: Darling Emily—I’m absolutely devoted to 
her. But I have to admit . . . well, she doesn’t make 
life too easy for the people around her. Or for her- 


self, if it comes to that. 


HUTTON: She’s her own worst enemy, of course. But 
then who isn’t his own worst enemy? 


JANET: (After a pause) I often wonder what /’d do, 
if I were ill and lonely and felt that nobody really 
cared for me. I think I’d commit suicide. 


HUTTON: One doesn’t commit suicide because one 
has a reason for killing oneself. One does it because 

. well, because that’s how one’s mind happens to 
work. I’ve known lots of people whose life was obvi- 
ously not worth living; and yet the idea of putting 
an end to it never even entered their heads. 


JANET: But if you knew that, because of your life, 
other people’s lives weren’t worth living, wouldn't 
that make a difference? 


HUTTON: Not a bit of it. It would probably make 
you hold on even tighter—just to annoy your friends. 
Some people kill themselves out of spite, and some 
refrain from killing themselves, also out of spite. On 
the surface, the symptoms are slightly different ; but 
at bottom it’s always the same disease. 


JANET: Well, I hope that if ever I felt I was in the 
way, I’d have the strength of mind to get rid of 
myself. 


HUTTON: You'd have the strength of mind now, 
when it isn’t necessary. But if you ever were in the 
way, you’d only have the strength of mind to sit 
tight. 


JANET: Now, don’t make a joke of it, Henry. 


HUTTON: I’m not making a joke; I’m trying to tell 
the dismal truth. 


JANET: You don’t believe I’d have the courage? 


HUTTON: It isn’t a question of courage. It’s just a 
matter of physiological reactions. 








janet: If I couldn’t do it myself, I'd ask someone 
else to do it. 


HUTTON: No, you wouldn’t. Not at that stage of 
the proceedings. 


JANeT: I'd ask them in advance, while my judgment 
was still good. I’d make them promise that, if ever 
I came to be a burden, they’d . . . well, you know; 
I'd make them promise to do what I ought to do 
myself, 


HUTTON: Dear Janet, you're incorrigibly high- 
minded! Like the noblest Roman of them all. (To 
the housemaid, who has just entered and is moving 


about the room as though looking for something) 
What is it, Maise? 


MAISE: Mrs. Hutton wanted her smelling salts. 
HUTTON: Is she feeling faint? 


MAISE: No, sir, I don’t think so. She just wanted her 
smelling salts. Oh, here we are. (She finds the bottle 
and goes out) 


HUTTON: “She just wanted her smelling salts!” 
Sometimes I just want to go to Patagonia and never 
come back. (There is a long silence. CLARA enters 
with the coffee things) On the table in the veranda, 
please. (To JaNeT) Shall we get up? (They go out 
on to the veranda. HUTTON picks up the coffeepot 
and is about to fill the cups) 


JANET: I’m impatient to see that picture, Henry. 


HUTTON: All right. You deal with the coffee. (H« 
re-enters the room, where CLARA has begun to move 
the dining chairs against the wall. HUTTON slides 
back a large panel. Through the opening CLARA 
pushes the dining table, which runs on castors) 


CLARA: Thank you, sir. (She goes out. HUTTON 
closes the panel, goes to a corner and pulls out an 
easel into the center of the floor. From a pile of can- 
vases leaning against the wall he selects one and 
places it on the easel. Meanwhile janet has been 
pouring out the coffee) 


JANET: Emily takes sugar, doesn’t she? 


HUTTON: Yes, give her a lot. She likes something to 
take away the taste of her medicine. 


JANET: I'll put an extra lump in the saucer. 


HUTTON: There! (He walks out onto the veranda, 
and picks up one of the cups of coffee 


JANET: No, that’s Emily’s cup. You couldn’t drink 
it; it’s like syrup. (HUTTON puts its down, picks up 
another cup and drinks. NuRSE re-enters, dressed in 
outdoor clothes) Well, how’s your patient, Nurse? 


NURSE: Oh, as well as you can expect, all things 
considered. I'll take up the coffee at once, if you 
don’t mind. I’ve got my bus to catch. (She picks up 
the bottle of medicine) 


HUTTON: Don’t you bother, Nurse. I’ll do this. (He 
takes the bottle from her and measures out a dose 
into a glass) 































































































































































































































































































NURSE: No, really... 


HUTTON: Drink it. You’ve just got time. (He indi- 
cates the NURSE’S cup of coffee) 


NURSE: (Grudgingly) Well, that’s very kind of you, 
I’m sure. (HUTTON puts EMILY’S coffee cup and the 
medicine glass on a small tray and moves toward the 


door) 


HUTTON: And don’t make yourself sick by looking 
at this. (He points to the picture on the easel, and 
goes out. There is a silence. JANET looks after him) 


NURSE: That poor Mrs. Hutton! (JANET starts and 
looks around) I feel so terribly sorry for her. 


JANET: Yes, with a heart in that condition, I sup- 
pose she might go at any moment. Any moment .. . 


NURSE: It isn’t her health I’m thinking about. It’s 

. well, you know! (A pause) Miss Spence, I could 
tell you things that would make your hair stand 
on end. 


) 


JANET: What sort of things: 


NURSE: The sort of things you find out, if you've 
been nursing for twenty-three years. In the best 
families, what’s more. When I think of that poor 
angel upstairs there . . . 


JANET: Yes, what a tragic fate! When I first knew 
her, Emily was a beauty. Had her pictures in the 
papers, and all that sort of thing. Then came her 
illness, and that dreadful disfigurement. And sud- 
denly there was nothing left to her. None of the 
things that had made her life worth living. No par- 
ties, no theaters, no admirers, nobody to court her 
and flatter her, nobody even to listen to her. 


NURSE: Isn’t that typical of men. Sex—that’s all 

they care about. Nothing but sex. I wouldn’t trust 

any of them. Not if it was the Archbishop of Canter- 

bury himself. Did Mrs. Hutton ever talk to you about 
. . you know? 


JANET: No. What does she say? 


NURSE: Just like all the rest. Sex—that was the only 
thing she ever meant to him. And when that was 
finished—well, good-by. It’s a wonder he hasn’t gone 
off with someone else. 


JANET: He wouldn’t do that. He’s too loyal. 


NURSE: You mean, he knows which side his bread is 
buttered. Look at the money she’s got. 


JANET: That’s got nothing to do with it. He doesn’t 
depend on her money. He’s a rich man in his own 
right. 


NURSE: The richer people are, the more they value 
money. That’s what I’ve always found. And besides, 
if a man’s rich, he can get all the sex he wants just 
by paying for it. No scandal, no divorce. Money, 
that’s all. 
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janet: Does Mrs. Hutton suspect . 
does she think there’s another woman? 


? I mean, 


NURSE: Oh, he’s clever enough to keep things dark. 
But, I tell you, we wouldn’t be surprised at anything. 


JANET: Mrs. Hutton and you seem to have talked 
things over a great deal. 


NuRSE: Now, dear, you mustn’t feel jealous. There’s 
nobody she cares for more than you. She’s told me 
that again and again. But, after all, you’re not a 
registered nurse ; you’re not even married. She'd feel 
embarrassed talking to you. Whereas, I’m like the 
doctor. You don’t mind taking off your clothes for 
the doctor, do you? Well, that’s how she feels about 
talking to me. And then, though I say it as shouldn’t, 
she likes me, she feels I’m a friend. I'll tell you 
something. Do you remember that brooch of hers 
that diamond dragon fly? 


JANET: Yes, I know the one you mean. 


NURSE: Well, she’s going to leave that to me in her 
will, 


janet: Oh, I’m so glad. That means she cares for 
you—and poor Emily has so few people to care for. 


NuRSE: And so few who care for her, Miss Spence. 
Well, I must fly, if I’m going to catch my bus. 


jANET: And if you should hear of somebody who 
can look after my father... 


NURSE: Don’t worry, dear. Matron will find some- 
one for you. (She bends down and picks up a large 
tin standing in a corner of the veranda. She reads 
the words on the label) EureKa Weep KILLer, 
Porson. Contains Arsenic. It’s that idiot of a 
gardener. Imagine, leaving it here where the dogs 
can get at it! But, that’s just what you’d expect a 
man to do. It’s typical. (She goes out, carrying the 
tin. JANET stands unmoving for a few seconds, then 
goes in and sits down in front of the easel. HUTTON 
re-enters) 


HUTTON: Well, what do you think of it? (He takes 
his place behind her chair) 


JANET: It’s really lovely. 


HUTTON: And to think he might still be alive and 
painting these things! I have no patience with these 
people who die young. All these Keatses and Shelleys 
and Schuberts—it’s just idiotic. Make a note of it, 
Janet; you’re invited to lunch on my eightieth 


birthday. 


JANET: You’re sure you won’t be a bit bored with 
me by then? 


HUTTON: No. I'll still be wondering what’s going on 
behind that mysterious little smile of yours. What 1 
going on, by the way? (She smiles up at him without 
speaking) Or is nothing going on? You know how 
wonderfully spiritual a dog can look. Like the soul's 
awakening. And then suddenly it starts hunting for 
fleas. 
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janet: You think that’s the sort of person I am? 


uutTTon: I wish I could. It’s so restful when women 
are like that. What you do is what Modigliani does 


‘aNET: How do you mean? 


wuTTON: Look at this figure. Perfectly flat. And yet 
all the modelling’s there. It’s the line. If the line’s 
good enough, it implies the volumes. You know 
there’s a third dimension. Well, some people are like 
that. They’re flat; they don’t say anything in par- 
ticular; they make no obvious effort to express 
themselves. And yet you’re aware of depths and 
volumes and psychological spaces. Well, you’re one 


ol those per yple 


[ANET I don’t know whether to be flattered or 
offended 


“HUTTON: Both and neither. It’s a wonderful thing 
to have a rich personality. But if you do have a rich 
personality, it can’t fail to include a good number of 
quirks and oddities—not to mention the other things. 
the shameful things, the reptiles in the basement, the 


black beetles behind the wainscot 


) 


jANET: And that’s me, Is it 


HUTTON That’s vou, my mysterious Gioconda 
JANET throws him one of her smiles: then looks 


away and is silent for a moment 


1ANET: This reminds me of the first time I ever saw 
a post-impressionist painting 


HUTTON: When was that? 


JANET: “When was that?” That just shows how little 
we can communicate with one another. We’re each 
on our own little island. You wave to me; I wave 
to you. But we can never land on anyone else’s 
island, never find out how he lives, what he thinks 
and feels 


HUTTON: Perhaps that’s something we should be 
grateful for. I know I’d be horribly embarrassed if 


anyone came ashore and started exploring 


“ANET: And yet it’s terrible to realize one’s isolation 
For example, something happens to you, something 
enormously important and significant. And yet, for 
the person who was with you when it happened, the 
person who was the cause of its happening, it doesn’t 
mean anything at all. Do you remember a young 


woman who came back from India. just after the 


war? 











HUTTON \ very charming and beautiful young 


woman 








heard about—painting, criticism, music. It was like 
a revelation, like a conversion. And you didn’t feel 
anything of what I felt. 


HUTTON: How could I? After all, I hadn’t spent the 
best years of my life in an Indian garrison town. 


JANET: And to think that, but for you and the grace 
of God, I might be there now! A colonel’s lady— 
that’s what I’d be by this time. 


HUTTON: And who knows? Perhaps you’d be very 
happy, my dear. Perhaps you made a great mistake 


when you turned down your nice young captain. 
JANET: Henry, how can you say that? 


HUTTON: After all, a man can have very bad taste 
in art and yet be a very good husband. And vice 
versa, | may add. 


JANET: But the one doesn’t necessarily exclude the 
other. 


HUTTON: No, I’ve known people who could make 
the best of both worlds. Such as a certain person who 
likes this sort of thing. And yet how happy I'd be if 
I had a daughter who'd look after me as devotedly 
as you look after your father 


JANET: You talk as though I were a monster of 
altruism ! 


HUTTON: I’m sorry, my dear—you are. But in spite 
of it, you can look at this without being made to feel 


absolutely sick, like Nurse or poor Emily. 


J|ANET: How strange that Emily never learned to 
care for painting! 


! 


HUTTON: Oh, but she does! She cares a great deal. 


But her taste isn’t very catholic. She likes portraits, 
and only portraits of herself, and then only if they’re 
flattering and by very expensive painters. (CLARA 


enters 


CLARA: Excuse me, sir. Mrs. Hutton says, would you 
please come upstairs for a minute 


HUTTON: Tell her I'll go later on 
CLARA: She wants you to come now, sir. 


HUTTON: Oh, very well, very well. Sorry, Janet. I 


won't be long 
1ANET: I'll have to be going in a moment, anyhow. 


HUTTON: But wait till I come back. Please 





JANET: Of course. (He goes out. CLARA, meanwhile, 


is collecting the coffee things 





JANET: That’s neither here nor there. The point is 
that vou showed her vour pictures; you took the 
trouble to explain to her what they were all about 


HUTTON: Oh. I begin to remembe1 


JANET: But she never forgot—that’s the difference 
Do you know what you did for me, Henry? You 


opened a door, and there were all the things I’d only 


JANET: Clara, is Mrs. Hutton feeling worse? 


cLARA: Not that I know of, Miss. And, anyhow, 
worse or better, it doesn’t make much difference. 


|ANET: It must be hard work for you with an invalid 
in the house. 


CLARA: Oh. you get used to it. Miss. You get used 


to anvthineg 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































JANET: Yes, you get used to anything—until the mo- 
ment comes when you say, that’s enough ! 


CLARA: And a lot of good that does you! Because 
when you come down to it, one thing’s just as bad 
as another. That is, if it isn’t worse. You may have 
invalids here ; but if you go somewhere else, it'll be 
drink, or stinginess, or carrving on with actresses, or 
Roman Catholics, or pet monkeys. You can change 
your situation as much as you like—there’s always 
something wrong. So stay where you are. That’s m) 
advice. (She goes out, carrying the coffee things 
JANET sits down, picks up a book and starts to read 
DORIS MEAD tiptoes across the veranda, entering from 
the garden, and peers in. She does not see JANET, 
who is seated in a high-backed chair that conceals 


her. poris enters the room. She is eighteen and pro- 


vocatively pretty. JANET hears the sound of her foot- 


steps and leans out of her chair to see who 1s there 
JANET: What are you doing here? 


poris: Oh! She starts violently 


2 


JANET Are you looking for somebody 
poris: Yes . Mr. Hutton 
jANET: Was he expecting you? 


ports: Well, not exactly. But, I mean he knows 


who I am 
TANET: Why didn’t you ring at the front door? 


poris: | I came through the garden. It was 


shorter. | mean The door is flung open and 


HUTTON comes into the room, speaking as he enters) 


HUTTON: Well, it was nothing, of course. Just fuss 
for fuss’s sake. (He catches sight of poris and a look 
of startled apprehension appears on his face. Then 
he readjusts his expression, smiles politely and, ad- 
vancing, shakes hands with her) Miss Mead! What 
a pleasant surprise! I don’t think you know Miss 
Spence. (Turning to }ANET) Miss Mead is collecting 
subscriptions for the Crippled Children’s Homes. 
To ports) I’ve got the check ready for yeu, Miss 
Mead. 


DORIS: Oh thank you 


11UTTON: The only thing is that I’d like to earmark 


the money for spastics. (He goes to the writing table 
and picks up some papers) 1 couldn’t quite make out 
what form I had to fill up. (To janer) | hope you'll 
excuse Ime 


JANET: I'll Say good-by, Henry 
HUTTON: No. no. I won’t be a moment 


1ANET: But I’ve got to go. Thank Emily for me, and 
tell her how SOTTY | am | couldn't see her 


HUTTON: I will 


1ANET: No, don’t bother. I'll find my way out 
You've vot your cripples Good-by Miss Mead 


DORIS Good-by 











HUTTON: I'll ring up tomorrow and see what we can 
settle about that game of chess with your father, 





JANET: Yes, do that. (She throws him a final smile 
and goes out. HUTTON turns and advances on ports 
with an angry expression 


HUTTON: You little idiot! 


poris: Oh, Teddy Bear! (She tries to throw her arm; 
round his neck, but he pushes her away 


HUTTON: No, no, none of that. I’m very angry with 
you. You know quite well you’ve got no business to 
come here. 


poris: I know, darling. But I was with Lily Peters 
in her car, and when we passed the gate, I just 
couldn’t resist it 


HUTTON: And you see what happened? It’s lucky ] 
had those papers lying there 





poris: You were wonderful, Teddy Bear. Crippled 
children... ! (She laughs 


HUTTON: There’s nothing to giggle about. If you got 
the spanking you deserve, you'd be a crippled child 
He gives her a sound smack on the behind) There, 
sit down, before anything worse happens to you 
She sits down on the sofa and he takes his place 
beside her. poris looks around the room. Her eye 
comes to rest on a large picture by Matisse, repre- 
senting several blank-faced and distorted nudes, 
squatting or reclining in the midst of gaudily pat- 
terned draperies, near a table and vase of flowers that 
seem to lean forward 


ports: Goodness! What’s that? 
HUTTON: Rather nice, isn’t it? 


poris: But, Teddy Bear She looks at him, sees 
that he appears to be perfectly serious; then looks 
back at the picture) But . . . but girls aren’t like that 
I mean, you wouldn’t like it if I She breaks off 
in embarrassment. HUTTON bursts out laughing and 


puts an arm about her 


HUTTON: No, I certainly wouldn’t. But, fortunately, 
you’re not a piece of canvas. (Doris nestles close to 
him. HUTTON’S desires get the better of his annoy- 
ance. He kisses her once, draws back, then kisses her 
again with a kind of ferocity. poris goes limp in his 
arms. When he next draws back, she opens her eyes, 
smiles and starts to rumple his hair 


ports: You look like a gollywog 


HUTTON: I won't sav what you look like. It wouldn't 


pass the censor 


poris: You beast! (She gives his hair a sharp tweak. 
He catches her wrist, brings her hand to his mouth 
and bites it) Ow, you’re hurting me! 


HUTTON: Good! (He bites her hand again) Canni- 
balism poRIS withdraws her hand, and her face 


issumes a serious expression 


poris: Teddy Bear, do you love me? 








yuTToNn: Like a cannibal! 


ports: No, this isn’t a joke. I mean, do you reall» 


love me: 





yuTTon: Do I really love you? Well, I must first 
know what your definition of reality is. Are you an 
empiricist? Do you believe exclusively in concrete 
particulars-—suc h as this ear, that absurd little nose, 
this delicious mouth? Or, on the other hand, are you 
a Platonic idealist? Do you believe that Love with a 
large L exists before any particular love with a little 
!? In other words, do you regard concepts as prior 
to pert epts : 


ports: Stop it! I hate it when you talk nonsense 


uuTTON: Sorry, my pet; I thought I was talking 


metaphysi« S 


ports: I know you don’t really love me. But I don’t 
care. I can love enough for two. You know, if | 
didn’t love vou, I’d think you were horrible 


uuTTON: The same to you, my duck, and many of 
them! What about having dinner with me tonight? 


ports: Oh. Teddy Bear. that would be wonderful. 
HUTTON whispers something in her ear. DoRIS 
laughs, nods her head, then hides her face against 


his coat 


uuTTON: Good! But, now you’ve got to promise me 
something. Never come to this house again. It’s 
pointless, it’s idiotic and it’s dangerous. So, you 
mustn't 


ports: All right, I promise. 
Teddy Bear, 1S _ 


A pause Tell me. 
is she in the house? 


HUTTON: Who do you mean? 


ports: You know quite well who I mean. Is she 
still so ill? 


HUTTON: Let’s talk about something else 


ports: | know—lI’m not fit to mention her ' 


HUTTON: Don’t talk nonsense. It’s simply a question 
of tact, of good taste 


ports: In other words, you’re ashamed. You don’t 
vant to be reminded of what you’re doing—you just 
want to do it and not think about it. And do you 
know what that means? It means you don’t really 
are for me. /’m not ashamed. I wouldn’t mind tell- 
ng everybody. Because I love you. because I feel 
this is the best thing I’ve ever done. You certainly 
lon’t feel that 


HUTTON With a wry smile) No. one doesn’t feel 


too proud of well, of being a seducer 


poris: Being a seducer! I like that. Do you remember 
the first time you kissed me? Well, I’d made up my 
mind beforehand that I was going to make you kiss 
me. And I did make you 


HUTTON: Well, ’m damned! 


DORIS: So, you see, you needn't feel so guilty. But | 


von't talk about her. Teddy Bear. I know it makes 








you miserable. And, besides, I’m dreadfully sorry for 
her really. And for you, if it comes to that. 


HUTTON: Why for me? 


ports: Because you can’t be as happy as I am. (A 
pause) The one who was here just now—was that 
Janet Spence? 


HUTTON: Yes 


ports: I didn’t imagine she was like that—not from 
the way you’ve talked about her. Why, she’s as old 
as the hills 


HUTTON: Well, of course, from your point of view 
she’s practically got one foot in the grave. To me, 
she looks like a very attractive girl of thirty-five. She 
used to be really lovely ten years ago 


) 


ports: And I suppose you flirted with her 
HUTTON: Naturally 
poris: Do you still flirt with het 


HUTTON: Only in the most spiritual way. We do a 
sort of Dante and Beatrice act. You know—soul 
mates. (ports disengages herself from his embrace 
What’s the matter? 


poris: Sometimes | really hate you 


HUTTON: But, luckily, you have your own inimitable 
way of showing it. (He tries to take her in his arms 
again, but she evades him) Don’t be silly! Can’t you 
understand a joke? 


poris: It isn’t a joke. You do care for her 


HUTTON: I don’t care for her. I just care for the 
things she cares about. She’s the only person in this 
godforsaken neighborhood who isn’t a barbarian or a 
Philistine 


ports: Which am I? 


HUTTON Neither. The question just doesn’t arise so 


far as you’re concerned 


. , ° , 
ports: You mean, I’m just a body, so it doesn’t 


matter what sort of a mind I’ve got 


HUTTON: I mean that you’re Aphrodite, and Aphro- 
dite dor sn't have to be either Hera or Pallas Athene. 


ports: That’s just a fancy way of saying I’m a fool. 
but I’m pretty. Oh, I wish I weren’t so stupid and 


ignorant ! 


HUTTON: Everybody’s stupid and ignorant about 
something. I know a little about literature, but I’m 
ignorant of mathematics. Einstein knows a lot about 
relativity, but he’s ignorant of boxing. You’re igno- 
rant of modern art, but you know quite a lot about 
being a woman—and that’s more than a great many 
women know. What about going for a drive before 
dinnet 


poris: Oh. that'll be lovely 


iuTTON: Where to? Ivinghoe Beacon? 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































poris: Yes! Do you remember those butterflies we 
saw there last time? Like sparks of blue fire. And 
afterwards on the scabious flowers—opening and 
shutting their wings. Blue, blue—and then under- 
neath, it was like silver freckles. Let’s go, Teddy 


Bear. 


HUTTON: All right, I'll go and get my things and tell 
them I shan’t be in this evening. (He goes out. poRIs 
gets up and tiptoes inquisitively about the room, 
fingering the objects of art, opening the books. Then 
she comes to a halt in front of a still life by Braque 
She looks at it intently for a time, then tries the effect 
of looking at it upside down. While she is doing this, 
she hears HUTTON returning and hastily straightens 
herself up. He enters) Well, I’ve established my alibi 
You'll be glad to hear that I’m dining with old Mr 
Johnson to discuss the war memorial. At the present 
rate of progress it'll be ready just in time for the 
While he 
speaks, he fills his cigar case from the silver box on 
the table) Or even the next but one. That is, if 
there’s anything left of us by then. (He takes poris’s 
arm and they go out through the French window) 
Meanwhile, my pet, 


next little massacre to end all massacres. 


The grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 
From which we can draw only one conclusion 


poris: What’s that? 


HUTTON: Wait and see 


CURTAIN 





SCENE TWO 


The same, about midnight. The room is complete 
darkness; but outside there is moonlight. HUTTON 
comes in from the garden, crosses the veranda, enters 
and turns a switch. The light reveals DR. LIBBARD, 
who has been dozing on the sofa. He is a man in his 
late fifties, quiet and slow spoken. 


HUTTON: Libbard! Is my wife ill? 





LIBBARD: The servants tried to reach you at Mr. 
Johnson’s. But they had no news of you there. 


HUTTON: No. I was detained. | 
down. 


I had a break 


LIBBARD: Your wife kept asking to see you 


HUTTON: I'l] go up to her at once He starts te 
move toward the door 






LIBBARD: I’m afraid it’s too late 


HUTTON: Too late? (He looks at his watch 


suppose she’s asleep 


Yes, I 





LIBBARD: Mrs. Hutton passed away about four hours 
ago 


she’s dead ‘ 


HUTTON: You mean 


60 








LIBBARD: Unfortunately, | was out when they called 
me. I didn’t get here till it was all over. And, as bad 
luck would have it, it was the nurse’s day out, too, 
The only person who was with her, except for the 
maids, was Janet Spence 


HUTTON: Oh, they sent for Janet, did they? 


LIBBARD: I think her presence must have been a 
great comtort to poor Emily. These heart attacks- 
they give you such an awful sense of apprehension, 
Sheer animal panic. It’s a great help to be able to 
hold somebody’s hand, to feel you’re not completely 
abandoned 


HUTTON: It’s strange; she hadn’t been complaining 
of her heart these last days 


LIBBARD: It came on suddenly. There was a violent 
attack of nausea in the afternoon. That was the 
thing that knocked out the heart. I understand from 
the maid that she’d eaten some red currants at lunch 


HUTTON: Do you mean to say that-could have killed 
her? 


LIBBARD: Indirectly, ves. When a heart’s in the con- 
dition hers was in, you can’t risk the smallest indis- 
cretion. The cause is trivial, but the consequences 
The door ts oO pe ned a little way 
and the NuRsSE looks into the room. She has just 
come in and is still dressed in her outdoor clothes) 


may be disastrous 


NURSE: Oh, excuse me. I saw a light in here and I 


wondered . Is anything wrong? 





Bitterl) 


managed to kill your patient. 


HUTTON: Nothing—except that you've 


NURSE: What do you mean? 











LIBBARD: Mrs. Hutton died of heart failure while 
vou were out 


HUTTON: And it was because vou let her have those 


currants. Do you remember? 


I warned you at the 
time. But you insisted on taking them to her. You 


wanted to have vour own way, didn’t you? 









Nurse ? 


LIBBARD: Is this true, 






NURSE: But she she liked them so. 


LIBBARD: You know how strongly I’ve always in- 
sisted ona bland diet 


NURSE: I didn’t think that a few currants 


LIBBARD: That’s enough, Nurse. You went against 
my instructions, You were absolutely in the wrong. 


Admit it. (The NURSE starts to cr) 











HUTTON: Yes, admit you killed her 









LIBBARD: Please, Hutton. This is a professional mat- 
ter. We don’t want any rhetoric injected into it. We 
don’t want any violent emotions. And, besides, these 
are not the kind of emotions that are going to do 
you any good. You're just trying to distract yourself 
from the real issue. She’s dead and you're still alive. 
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That’s what you've got to think about. So far as 
you're concerned, everything else is just irrelevant. 


yuTTON: Yes, you’re quite right. (JANET enters 


raneT: Henry! (She goes over to HUTTON, takes one 

t his hands in both of hers and stands for several 
sconds in silence She looks so calm now, so beau- 
tiful. You feel she’s come home at last ; come home 
and gone to sleep. 


uutton: I think I'll go up to her room. 


saneT: Yes, do that, Henry. (He goes out. JANET 
approaches the NURSE and puts an arm about her 
shoulders) I know it must have come as a terrible 
shock to you. You were so devoted to her. 


NURSI Brokenly) Dr. Libbard says it was my fault. 
ranET: (7 'urning to LippaRD) Her fault? 


LIBBARD: I gave certain instructions; Nurse Brad- 
dock chose to ignore them. Whether this was ac- 
tually responsible for what happened tonight, I can’t 
say. But, it most certainly might have been. Cur- 
rants are about the last thing I’d have allowed Mrs. 
Hutton to eat. 


1ANET: You think it was the currants? 


LipBARD: She didn’t eat anything else that could 
have upset her like this. (He goes over the NURSE, 
who is bitterly sobbing, and lays a hand on her 
shoulder) You'd better go to bed. There’s no point 
in your sitting up any longer. You can’t do anything 
for anyone. (The NURSE gets up and, still holding 
her handkerchief to her face, goes out 


JANET: What are you going to do about this, Dr. 


Libbard ? 


LIBBARD: I suppose I ought to report her to her or- 
ganization. The odd thing is that she’s really a first- 
rate nurse. Careful, conscientious, never silly or 
absent-minded—and, yet, here she does something 
that’s absolutely inexcusable. 


jANeT: I think I know why she did it. 


LIBBARD: I suppose she cared too much for her pa- 
tient—thought she was doing the poor woman a 
favor 


JANET: Yes, she really loved Emily. But, that’s only 
art of the explanation. The other part is that she 
vanted to spite Henry. 


LIBBARD: Why? 
JANET: She didn’t like him, that’s all. 


LIBBARD: Just because he belongs to the male sex, | 
suppose. Some of them get like that. 


JANET: Henry was always very keen on Emily’s 
sticking to her diet. That was enough to make Nurse 
Braddock pooh-pooh the whole thing. 


LIBBARD: With the result that she kills the person 
she’s most attached to. It’s extraordinary how closely 
tragedy resembles farce. In fact, they’re basically the 


MAY 


same. The only difference is that farce is something 
incongruous that happens to strangers. Tragedy is 
something incongruous that happens to oneself, or 
one’s friends. If we hadn’t known Emily, what a 
grotesque and ludicrous story this would be! Oh 
dear! (He sighs. A pause 


JANET: I haven’t had a chance to tell you, Dr. Lib- 
bard ; my father’s nurse is leaving us. 
LIBBARD: My poor Janet! 


JANET: I was thinking I'd ask Nurse Braddock to 
come and take her place. That is, if you feel she’d 
be all right. 


LIBBARD: Well, as I’ve said, she’s an uncommonly 
good nurse. And I don’t think there’d be any psy- 
chological difficulties, would there? 


JANET: No, I think she likes me quite well. 


LIBBARD: And the General’s an old man, and para- 
lyzed into the bargain. So I don’t see why she should 
feel any subconscious resentment against him. 


JANET: The only thing is that, if you were going to 
report her . 


LIBBARD: It’s hard to know where one’s duty lies. If 
she were a bad nurse, I wouldn’t have any hesita- 
tion. But, she’s a good nurse. I’ve always been more 
than satisfied with her up until now. I’d hate to ruin 
the poor woman’s career. 


JANET: Do you think there’d be any danger of her 
making this kind of a mistake with us? 


LIBBARD: No, I don’t. (A pause) All right. I won't 
sav anything on condition she goes to you. I'll still be 
in touch with her in that case. I can rub the lesson 
in from time to time. 


JANET: I think you’re very generous, Dr. Libbard. 


LIBBARD: One just tries to use a little discrimination, 
that’s all. 


JANET: Should I go and talk to her, do you think? 


LIBBARD: Do. The poor woman was obviously in an 
awful state. Pll wait here for Hutton. (JANET goes 
out. LIBBARD walks up and down the room. HUTTON 
re-enters and silently takes a seat 


LIBBARD: Well, there’s nothing to say, of course. Just 
a lot of platitudes that don’t signify anything. One 
talks in one universe; one dies and one suffers in 
another. They're incommensurable. There’s no con- 
nection. I found that out when Margaret died. 


HUTTON: You two were very close, weren’t you? 
LIBBARD: We'd been married nearly thirty years. 


HUTTON: Thirty years. ... And yet-it isn’t the time 
that counts. It’s what you feel, what you are. (He 
picks up a framed photograph from the writing table 
and hands it to LipBarD) Do you remember Emily 
as she was then? 


LIBBARD: Margaret used to say she was like the prin- 
cess in a fairy story. 
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HUTTON: And the girl that Shelley wrote his love- 
liest poem to—she was called Emily too 


Emily, 


A ship is floating in the harbor now, 

A wind is blowing o’er the mountain’s brow ; 
The merry mariners are bold and free: 

Say, my heart’s sister, wilt thou sail with me? 


And we did sail. We even landed on Shelley’s en- 
chanted island. 


We two will rise and sit and walk together 
Under the roof of blue Ionian weather, 
Or linger where the pebble-paven shore. 
Under the quick faint kisses of the sea, 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy 


LIBBARD: Go on 


HUTTON: I’m trying to remember. Something, some- 
thing 


Or at the noontide hour arrive 
Where some old cavern hoar seems yet to keep 
Che moonlight of the expired night asleep, 
Through which the awakened day can neve1 

peep: 

A veil for our seclusion, close as night’s, 
Where secure sleep may kill thine innocent lights. 
Sleep, the fresh dew of languid love, the rain 
Whose drops quench kisses till they burn again. 
And we will talk, until thought’s melody 
Becomes too sweet for utterance, and it die 
In words, to live again in looks, which dart 
With thrilling tone into the voiceless heart. 
Harmonizing silence without a sound 
Our breath shall intermit, our bosoms bound 
And our veins beat together, and our lips, 
With other eloquence than words, eclipse 
Che soul that burns between them 


I used to know it all, I used to repeat it to her 
A pause) Shall I tell you where I was this evening? 


LIBBARD: I don’t think vou need. It seems sufficiently 
obvious 


HUTTON: I suppose you think I’m pretty contempti- 
ble, don’t you? 


LIBBARD: Contemptible? I don’t feel I have any right 
to pass that kind of a judgment 


HUTTON: Well, I do. And that’s what I am. what 
I’ve always been—-contemptible ! 


LIBBARD: I’ve never thought so. But, I’ve felt ex- 
tremely sorry for you sometimes. Being born with a 
lot of money, as you were, it’s no joke. God knows 
it’s drearv enough to have to earn one’s living; but 
at least it gives a certain purpose and direction to 
one’s existence. Whereas, a rich man, a man without 
a job or a family to support—there’s nothing to 
make him attend to anything but his own tastes and 
appetites. Full of craving one moment—then he has 
what he wants, and he’s sick with disgust and satiety. 
We're all like that, of course. But, if you’ve got to 
earn your living, you have to control vourself a little 


HUTTON: And if you're rich? 


LIBBARD: If you're rich you can afford to live dis. 


continuously, if you see what I mean, intermittently, 


And. in the last analvsis. that’s the same as not being 
quite human. Because, of course, being human isn’t 
just a matter of having two legs and no tail. It’s q 
matter of identifying oneself with some purpose 
larger than one’s own beastly little cravings; it’s g 
matter of living continuously in that purpose, not 
intermittently in the cravings. If you were a poor 
man, you’d be forced to identify yourself with the 
purpose of supporting your family. Being rich, you 
can leave that to somebody else. You’re not forced 
to do anything in particular. You’re free to choose, 


HUTTON: And I’ve chosen to live subhumanly. Doe 
you think I’m capable of changing? 


LIBBARD: Of course-—if you want to 
HUTTON: I do want to 


LIBBARD: At this moment, yes. But, it’s so easy to be 
heroic in time of crisis. What’s difficult is to behave 
even moderately well at ordinary times. Think of 
what happened during the war. All the courage and 
self-sacrifice ; all the comradeship and mutual aid 
All the hopes for an entirely new and better world. 
Well, now we're at peace and look what’s happening 
No courage, no self-sacrifice, no comradeship, no 
mutual aid and no hope. Just the old familiar 
squalor with a big crack in the veneer of civilization 
And when you look through the crack, you see the 
abyss, you see all hell waiting to break through into 
the sunlight. Well, it’s the same with individuals as 
it is with nations. At this moment you could do any- 
thing. But what will vou be a month from now? 


HUTTON: Do you think I’m as weak as all that? 


LIBBARD: How should I know? It wouldn’t surprise 
me if you were. And it wouldn’t surprise me if you 
weren't. At fifty-eight I’ve stopped being surprised 
at anything. (HUTTON goes to the desk and prepare 


to wu rite a letter 
LIBBARD: What are you doing? 


HUTTON: Just a moment. (LIBBARD gets up, goes out 
on the veranda and looks up at the sk) 


LIBBARD: The moon’s almost set. One can see more 
of the stars. What I hated most when I worked in 
London was never seeing the sky—only a lot of 
smoke, with whisky advertisements instead of con- 
stellations. (He re-enters the room and walks up ana 
That’s what makes 


modern man so idiotically bumptious. He lives in 


down, as he continues to tall 


horrible litthe homemade universe and _ thinks he’s 
conquered the God-made one. But, he hasn’t con- 
quered anything—he’s merely changed the conditions 
of the battle, that’s all. And, in many cases, he’s 
changed them for the worse. He’s multiplied his 
species to the point where most individuals can’t get 
enough to eat—and the numbers are still rushing up 
He’s industrialized himself to the point where he’s in 
danger of exhausting all his natural resources. Wast 
ing assets—that’s what our whole civilization’s based 


on. A few of us are rich because modern man has 





shortest possible time. And, that’s what we call 
progress. How can anybody talk of progress, when 


chosen to get rid of his irreplaceable capital in the 


there’s still old age and death? Life isn’t progressive 
It’s a wave that mounts, remains more or less level 
for a time, then drops away——drops away into what 
happened this evening to poor Emily. (While he is 
speaking these last words, HUTTON seals up his letter, 
stamps it and turns to LippARD) And Emily was one 
of the lucky minority. She could buy or hire every- 
thing our civilization has to offer. And I’ve seldom 
known anyone more unhappy than that poor woman 
was. Or more restricted, more shut in, less free, in 
spite of all her liberty of choice and movement. And 
now she’s dead. And that’s what progress has done 
for her, what itll do for all of us sooner or later. 
Well, I must go. I’ve got a heavy day in front of me 


tomorrow 


HUTTON: Drop this in the letter box as you go by, 
will you? (He hands vipparp the letter he has just 


ef 


iTl ai 
LipBaRD: I'll try not to forget 
uuTTON: No, don’t. It’s important 


LIBBARD Re adin g the addre ss on the en elope 
“Miss Doris Mead.’ I can’t believe that anyone 
called Doris can be as important as all that, Hutton. 


HUTTON: Very important to say good-by to. 


LIBBARD: Oh, I see. Then I certainly shan’t forget. 
He puts the letter in his poe ket 


HUTTON: You're quite right: one doesn’t know what 
me will be thinking and feeling a month from now. 
So let’s do the irrevocable today. Then one can’t 


change one’s mind tomorrow. 


LIBBARD: You’re growing wise in your old age. How 
does it go? “Tasks in hours of insight willed must be 
in hours of gloom fulfilled.’ And gloom’s the right 
word, unfortunately JANET re-enters and LIBBARD 
turns to her) Well, what news? 


JANET: She’s very grateful to vou. Dr. Libbard 
LIBBARD: And you'll have a new nurse, I hope? 


JANET: As soon as Henry will let her go 


HUTTON The soonet the better, so far as I’m con- 
erned 


iBBARD: Good-by, Hutton. And if I can help you in 


inv way— well, you know where to find me 


HUTTON: Thank you, Libbard: and thank you for 
vhat you’ve done for me already. (LIBBARD pats him 
n the houlder. the n turns to JANET 


LIBBARD Good-by. Janet He L0eS ut There 15 


} " 
Lene 


JANET Irv not to feel too bitterly, about that poo! 


woman 


HUTTON: Do you mean the Nurse? 


janet: (Nodding) She didn’t mean to do Emily any 
harm. 


HUTTON: It would have been easier if she - had. 
Malice is something one can deal with. But well- 
meaning stupidity (He shrugs his shoulders) It 
does more harm than wickedness and there’s nothing 
you can do about it. It’s congenital and incurable. 
I don’t feel bitter; but well, T’ll be gtad to see 
the last of her. 


1ANET: I'll get her out.of the house tomorrow. (A 
sale nCcé 


HUTTON: I’m so thankful you were with poor Emily 
at the end. Did she . . . did she suffer much? (JANET 
looks at him for a moment without speaking; then 
suddenly turns away and, covering her face, begins 
to sob uncontrollably) 


HUTTON: Janet! (He lays a hand on her shoulder) 
Don’t let’s talk about it any more. It’s been too much 
for you. 


JANET: (Between her sobs) It was terrible ; it was so 
terrible. I'd never seen anybody die before. I didn’t 
realize ... (She breaks off and hides her face against 
his coat. HUTTON strokes her hair) 


HUTTON: Try to think of her only as she is now. 
She’s at peace. The agony’s over. You mustn’t re- 
member that. It’s the peace that matters, it’s the 
deliverance. Think of the deliverance. (There is a 
silence. At last }ANET raises her head and starts to 
dry her eyes 


JANET: I’m sorry, Henry. I oughtn’t to have let my- 
self go like this. I 
away. It’s like an obsession. . . . I suddenly see her, 
struggling for breath. With that awful look of pain 
and fear on her face. (She shudders) But, of course. 
it’s quite true: one must think of the deliverance. All 
those years of suffering and unhappiness—and now 


I just can’t keep the memory 


she’s free. 


HUTTON: Yes, she’s free. But how terrible that she 
should have needed death to’ make her free ! 


JANET: What do you mean? 


HUTTON: One ought to be able to achieve one’s own 
freedom, not have to wait for it from outside. In- 
terior freedom; freedom in the teeth of circum- 
stances ; freedom in spite of pain—yes, and in spite 
of pleasure, too. ’m no more free than Emily ever 
was. No freedom, no goodness, no order, no sense or 
meaning. . . . Just futility and squalor, squalor—like 
the moral equivalent of a slum. That’s what my life 
has been and, in an obscure kind of way, I’ve always 
known it. But I wouldn’t ever face the fact. Now it 
can’t be ignored any more 


JANET: I don’t know why you reproach yourself in 
this way 


HUTTON: You may not know: but 7 do. 


JANET: Nobody’s perfect, of course. But, you’ve got 
nothing to be ashamed of, Henry. I don’t think so: 
none of vour friends think so. You made Emily as 
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happy as anyone could. She wasn’t capable of being 
any happier. 


HUTTON: Perhaps not. But I was capable of being 

. | won’t say a better man, because that’s claiming 
too much: I was capable of being a little more like 
a human being. (A pause) Janet, will you help me? 


JANET: “You know I'd do anything to help you, 
Henry. 






HUTTON: Let’s begin with some practical details. 
Poor Emily made her will a few months ago. I’m to 
have a life interest in the bulk of her property. It 
comes to a bit more than three thousand a year 
Well, I'd like to turn the money over to some kind 
of charity. 


JANET: Henry, what a wonderful idea! 


HUTTON: I don’t want merely to give it all to some 
existing organization. That’s too easy; it doesn’t in- 
volve anything more strenuous than writing checks. 
My notion was to run the thing myself. I want to 
give some work and thought as well as just money. 
This is where you come in, Janet—that is, if you feel 
like coming in. 


JANET: You mean, you'll let me work with you? I’m 


pretty good at typing and accounts and that sort 
of thing. 


HUTTON: I don’t need a secretary. I need somebody 
to give me advice and encouragement. 


JANET: Well, if you think I can do that 


HUTTON: I know you can. (There is a pause. JANE 


smiles at him with an expression of almost rapturous 


hap pine ss 


HUTTON: I'll tell you what I had in mind. I’ve al- 
ways been haunted by the thought of all the genius 
and talent that gets buried alive. I have no creative 
power myself; but I’ve got enough taste and imagi- 
nation to realize what it must feel like to possess the 
power and be prevented from using it. 


JANET: The frustration ! 


HUTTON: Like the frustration of sex. No, worse than 
that—the frustration of motherhood. Like a woman 
who’s born to have children and finds herself shut up 
against her will in a convent 


JANET: (In a low voice) And she doesn’t even be 


lieve in God 


HUTTON: To be born underground, to be brought up 
in a sepulcher, with the great stone of poverty lying 
across the entrance, and then to grow wings and to 
know that, if you could get out, you could fly—it’s 
too horrible to think of. And in most cases all that’s 
needed is a little sympathy and a little money—and 
the stone can be rolled away, the buried creature can 
come out into the sunshine 


JANET: And start flying 
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HUTTON: And start flying. Well, that’s what I wag 
to do, Janet to open a lew graves before | die. 
Including my own, perhaps 


CURTAIN 





ACT TWO 


SCENE ONE 
The uvutTTon’s living room. The furniture ts covered 
by dust sheets Stepladders tin cans, brushes and 
ther equipment indicate that the room 1s in process 
of being redecorated. Between the window curtain; 
ve see the twilight of a late summer evening. Inside 
the room the electric lights are burning. The time 
is about two months after the death of EMILY HuUuT- 
ron. When the curtain rises, HUTTON ts engaged in 
sorting papers in a drawer of the writing table, which 
he has half uncovered for the pur pose On the floor 
beside him stands an open suitcase, into which he 
places certain papers, returning the rest to the 
drawer. While he ts thus engaged, |ANET SPENCI 
appears at the window and looks in through the 
space between the curtains. After a few seconds she 
raps on the glass. HUTTON turns sharply. Seeing 
JANET, he gets up and goes over to the French win- 
dows to let her in. He is obviously annoyed and em- 
barrassed at havine been thus discovered: but he 


doe § his he st to he cordial 


HUTTON: (He trips over a paint pot) Janet! Damn 
these painters! What a pleasant surprise! (He let 
her in, and they shake hands 


JANET: I’m the one to be surprised. I thought you 
were in Cornwall 


HUTTON: So did I, until this morning. I had to go 
to town unexpectedly. So, I thought I’d take the 
opportunity to do a little burglarly on the way 


1ANET: Without telling us you’d be here? 


HUTTON: My dear, I simply didn’t have the time to 
let you know. It was all decided in such a hurry. 
Besides, I’m just driving through, post haste. How 
on earth did you know I was here? 


JANET: It was so hot, we decided to walk down to 
the village after dinner. And then suddenly I noticed 
a light in the house 


HUTTON: But you can’t see the house from the road 
JANET: We were on the footpath. 
HUTTON: Oh, the footpath 


IANET: So, I let the others go on and climbed over 
the fence. 


HUTTON: More burglary! Well, I’m_ delighted. 
Glances surreptitiously at his watch, hesitates a mo- 
ment. then uncovers a chair) This seems to be rela- 


tively free of paint. Sit down. won’t you? 









JANET: Mav I? I won't long. Only till the 


others get back from the village. 


stay 


| hope they won't get caught in the rain 
He goes to the 
pen suitcase and takes out of it a small leather box) 


HUTTON 
It looked pretty menacing just now 


’'m glad you came, Janet. It'll save me writing a 


letter and going to the post office. (He hands her 
the box 

‘aNET: What’s this? 

HUTTON Ope n it and see JANET opens the box 
raneT: But. Henry, it’s . . . it’s Emily’s bracelet! 
HUTTON And Emily would want vou to wear it 
rANET: Me 

uuTToN: I don’t know anyone who has as much 
right to it as you do. Her best friend; the person 


who did more for her than any other. (He takes the 


’ 
; 
hracele 


and clasps it on her wrist 


‘raNET: Henry, I couldn't. I I don’t deserve it. 
Greatly agitated, she tries to undo the bracelet; but 


HUTTON prevents her) 


HENRY: Well, who else does, if you don’t? 
;ANET: Here, take it. (She unclasps the bracelet and 
hands it to HUTTON 


HUTTON: But, Janet, she loved you. She'd want you 
to have something that would always remind you of 


her. And. you were very fond of her, weren’t you? 


1tANET: No, Henry. I can’t, I can’t. 


HUTTON: Janet, I shall be offended, if you won't 
take it 


JANET: 


Offended? (A pause ) Do you 


want me to 
have it? 


HUTTON: Of course | 
ts the bracelet 
fasten the « last 


want you to have it. (JANET 


bu back on her wrist and starts to 


[ANET: I just felt it was too much. 
HUTTON: Too much? (He shakes his head) Not 
nearly enough. {JANET gives him one of her smiles, 


then looks down at the bracelet 


JANET: It’s really very beautiful. 


HUTTON: Do you mind if I finish off this little job, 


while we talk? He indi ates the suitcase and the 
lrawer full of pahers 

ANET: Of course not. (HUTTON resumes his place 
heside he suitcase 


JANET As a matter of fact this saves me a letter too 
HUTTON: What about? 

JANET About oul plans About those oTaves we 
nean to ope 


&TTON: Oh. ves. ves 


JANET Ive got quite a lot to report 


MAY 








HUTTON: Good. (His tone is politely unenthustastic) 


JANET: I’ve been going round, talking to some of the 
local school-teachers—getting them to tell me about 
all the outstanding pupils they’ve had during the past 
few years. It’s really been a very enlightening expe- 
rience. (Distant thunder is heard) I wish Emily 
could have listened to them. 


HUTTON: It wasn’t exactly Emily’s cup of tea, ’m 
afraid. 


james: (With mounting selheneen) Si tee eee 
have interested her, Henry; this would really have 
touched her. You’ve no idea how sad most of the 
stories are, how tragic. A few of the children get 
scholarships—but those are the ones that know how 
to pass examinations. They'll end up as teachers, or 
lawyers, or engineers. But the ones we're interested 
in—the ones with a gift, the ones with some kind of 
creative ability—they hardly ever get the scholar- 
ships. The official system has no place for them. So, 
when their school time is over, they’re just sent home 
and told to earn their living. Back into the sepulcher 
and then the stone is lowered over them and ce- 


mented into place. (More distant thunder) 


HUTTON: Did you hear that? 
JANET: (Ignoring the thunder) 1 went to see one of 
the boys they told me about. He’s sixteen—works at 


the Johnsons’ dairy farm. I think he gets about a 


pound a week. But you should see his drawings of 
animals ! 


HUTTON: Are they good? 


JANET: They're amazing! Henry, that boy’s worth 
helping. I’m sure you'll agree with me when you see 
what he does. You wouldn’t have time to drive over 


now and have a look at it? 
HUTTON: Out of the question, I’m afraid. 


JANET: Well, I'll bring him to see you as soon as you 
get back. That'll be in two or three weeks, I suppose? 
HUTTON: (Noncommittally) Thereabouts. Perhaps a 
little longer. Various things have turned up recently. 
[ may have to be in town for a bit. (A louder peal 
of thunder) What about your father and the Nurse? 
They’re going to get awfully wet, aren’t they? 


jANneT: Oh, they'll take shelter somewhere. (She goes 
over to the ndow and looks out) 


storms, don’t you? 


I love thunder- 


HUTTON: Frankly, I don’t. I once saw a man killed 


by lightning. Just a few feet away from me. It wasn’t 
funny. (A violent wind starts to blow 


to William Tell. 


Goodness, this 
is like the overture 


JANET: (Who is still standing at the window) Look 
at the trees. Writhing, struggling. As if they were 
trying to get free. But they can’t, they can’t. They're 
tied down. Like those poor children we’re trying to 


help. Tied down by poverty. And the wind of the 
spirit blows through them. and all it can do is to 
torture them, tear them to pieces, destroy them. 
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Henry, I’m so happy about what we're doing. I feel 
it’s so important. And then it’s wonderful to think 
poor Emily has a part in it—that in a sense she’s 
doing more now than she could when she was alive. 
There is a bright flash, followed by thunder. The 
lights go out 


HUTTON: I knew this would happen! (He gropes his 
way toward the door and runs into a stepladder 
Damnation ! 


JANET: Where are you going, Henry? 


HUTTON lo geta candle 


JANET: Oh, don’t! It’s so wonderful like this. You 
can see the lightning so much better. 


HUTTON: I’m not interested in seeing the lightning. 
He goes out. JANET remains by the windows. There 
is another flash. JANET counts aloud. “One, two, 
three, four.” Then comes the thunder. HUTTON re- 


enters 
JANET: It was less than a mile away that time 


HUTTON: I can’t find the matches. (He fumbles 
under the dust sheet on the table. The ratn starts to 
fall in torrents 


1ANET: Listen! ( Ecstatically) What a release! What 


a liberation! 


HUTTON: Here we are Thank goodness ! He strikes 
a match and lights the candle he has brought in 


JANET: It’s like somebody who’s had to keep every- 
thing locked up inside herself—and then suddenly 
she can let go. You must know what that’s lke, 
Henry 


HUTTON: Know what what’s like? 


JANET: Having to hide the thing that’s most im- 
Against 
your will, against all your feelings. (There is a flash, 
followed in a couple of seconds by thunder 


portant to you, being forced to live a lie. 


HUTTON: This is getting too close for my taste 


JANET: You can’t be happy, if you’re living a lie 
HUTTON: Can't you? I don’t know 


JANET: But how could you be happy under those 
conditions? And. after all. evervone’s got a right to 
happiness 


HUTTON: A night? Why should it be a right? I don’t 
claim anything by right. I just take what happens 
to come my way and thank my lucky stars 


JANET: Poor Henry! You haven’t had much happi- 
ness in your life, have you? 


HUTTON: Oh, I don’t complain. I’ve done pretty 
well, all things considered. Health, money, books. 
pictures, not to mention friends and even A 
flash and almost instantly a thunderclap) Golly, how 
I hate this! (With a laugh) You're quite night, I’m 


far from happy at this moment 


bh 










JANET: You can make a joke of it. But, I know what 
you've been through, Henry. The isolation. The 
spiritual loneliness. I’ve known what that can be. 
You’re surrounded by people, but you live in a 
vacuum. There’s nobody to understand or sympa. 
thize, nobody you can talk to about your most pre. 
cious thoughts and feelings 


HUTTON: (Sympathetically) Yes, your poor father 


It must have been pretty difficult sometimes, 










JANET: So, you see, I realize what you’ve had to 
go through. Darling Emily! So sweet and kind, and 
with that touching, childlike quality! But, she was 
no companion for a man like you, she could never 
share in your tastes and interests. She could only 

JANET 1s interrupted by an almost simultaneous 
flash and crash 


HUTTON: (Winecing) It’s right overhead. (JANET 


utters a strange, excited, almost maniacal laugh 


Janet: It’s wonderful! It’s like it’s like passion 


HUTTON: Now, Janet, you’ve been reading too many 


novels. Passion, passion 


JANET: But you know what I mean. Loving so 
much, or hating so much, that at last it breaks out. 
in spite of yourself. Like lightning, like a thunder- 
bolt. like the wind and the rain. 


HUTTON: And woe to the man who hasn't got an 
umbrella! (More thunder) This always makes me 
think of Benjamin Franklin. Sending up his little 
kite into the middle of an electrical convulsion. God 
knows why he wasn’t killed. He certainly asked for 
it. (There is a pause. |ANET suddenly turns to him 


JANET: Henry, we're free now. We needn't pretend 


any longer. 


HUTTON: | I don’t quite understand 


JANET: I tried to hide it; but you must always have 
known, Henry. Just as I always knew about you. 


HUTTON: About m« 


JANET: Yes, of course. I knew what you felt, and | 
knew you'd never admit it—out of a sense of honor 
and duty. I admired you for that. Henry. ever 
though I suffered from it. Those little jokes you 
used to hide behind! And then, how careful I always 
had to be, never to talk about ourselves, only about 
books and pictures and music. Good acting —but we 
were never taken in by it. were we? We always knew 
what lay behind it. And now there’s no more need 
for acting She dro} n her knees beside his chat 
ind takes one } hands in botl f hers) It's been 
so long. Henry. And I cared so much, so much 
She presses his hand against her heart. Her face 
wears an ex pression |} ecstasy: her eves are closed, 
as though she were in a kind of trance. There ts 
another flash of light» ’ . closely followed by thun- 
der. HUTTON looks down at her in an agony of em 


harrassment 


HUTTON Janet please | We can't It’s 
possible IANET Opens her cyes and smiles at hin 
happily 








saneT: Henry, you've forgotten. We can do what 


we want now. There’s nothing to prevent it any 

































more. We don’t have to think of anyone but our- 
elves. (She is silent, looking at him intently; then 
kisses his hands and once again looks up. When she 
speaks, it is im @ passionate u hisper) Take me, 
Henry, take me . She lifts her mouth toward his 


uuTTON: No, Janet. Really. (Panic-stricken, he dis- 
engages himself from her embrace) You don’t un- 
derstand. We can’t. We mustn’t. (He gets up and 
walks over to the window. There is another, more 
distant flash of lightning. }ANET remains looking at 


him for a seu seconds, then vé@ts to he) feet, hurries 


tte? him and takes his hand 
jANET: Forgive me, Henry. Please forgive me 


nuTTON: My dear, don’t let’s say anything more 


ibout it. You’re overwrought. It’s the thundet 


saneT: | ought to have known how you'd feel about 
it. It’s still too recent, too painful. Poor Emily 

HUTTON: Emily? 
1\ANET: That face I thought I’d put it out of 
my mind. So frightened, so horribly frightened. And 
| talked about . . . about us. No wonder it upset 


you. Can you forgive me, Henry: 


HUTTON: Of course. of course. The storm seems to 
be moving away. It isn’t raining quite so hard. Do 
you think we ought to take the car and see if we 


in rescue your father 


\ANET: Henry, this won’t make any difference later 
on, will it? 


HUTTON: Later on? 


jANeT: When the pain has worn off, when we can 


think of ourselves again, can think of the future 
without feeling that we’re desecrating the past. 


HUTTON: Oh, I see what you mean. (He hesitates, 


n embarrassed uncertainty; then makes a plunge 


Listen, Janet. I think I ought to tell you. While I 
was away in Cornwall, I... (Ale 


hesitate 


ughs and again 


JANET: What happened while you were in Corn- 


wall? 

iUTTON: Well, to cut a lone story short, | got 
arricad 

JANE1 After a long pause) You got married ? 
HUTTON With forced nonchalance It’s someone 

you don’t know. As a matter of fact, I’ve only known 

her for few months. I’m sure you'll like her when 


you meet her. Of course, she is rather young—only 


ibout eighteen, as a matter of fact Quite a baby 
JANET: Eighteen? 


HUTTON: So, you see, she has plenty of time t 


learn. And she'll adapt herself soon enough. Young 
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people seem to be so sensible nowadays, so much on 
the spot. Very different from what we were at their 
age. (JANET suddenly breaks out into a peal of vio- 
lently mirthless laughter. HUTTON looks at her appre- 
hensivel) 


HUTTON: What are you laughing at? 


JANET: Oh, nothing in particular. (A silence. The 
electric light comes on again) 


HUTTON: Thank goodness! Janet we're still friends, 
aren't we? 


JANET: Of course we are! Better than ever. And how 
we shall chuckle over this, when we come to look back 
on it! The little joke you played on me, and the 
little joke I played on you! 


HUTTON: The joke? 


JANET: Why, of course. You didn’t think I was 
serious, did you? 


HUTTON: (Hesitates, then forces a laugh) No, no. 
Naturally, I didn’t. 


JANET: And when shall | have the pleasure of meet- 


ing your sweet little what’s her name, by the 
way? 


HUTTON: Doris. 


JANET: Your sweet little Doris. When are you going 
to... to inaugurate her? (There ts a notse on the 
veranda 


JANET: What's that? (She looks out) Father! (She 
opens the French window. NURSE BRADDOCK pushes 
GENERAL SPENCE into the room in his wheel chair) 
Are you soaked? 


NURSE: Just a wee bit wet, that’s all. Luckily Dr. 
Libbard picked us up in his car. Good evening. Mr. 
Hutton. 


HUTTON: (Curtly) Good evening. Well, General, 


this is like campaigning in the monsoon 


GENERAL: Damned women tell them to stop 


fussing. (LIBBARD enters in lime to hear these last 


vords He pats the GENERAL'S shoulder 


LIBBARD: ‘That's exactly how I feel, General. All the 
same I think it might be wise to get yourself rubbed 
down with a dry towel. Would that be too much 
trouble, Hutton ? 


HUTTON: Of course not lo NuRSE) You know 
where the towels are kept. Take whatever you need. 


NURSE: [Thank you, I'll do that (She starts to wheel 
the GENERAL toward the door 
GENERAL: Where the devil are you taking me? 


NURSE: In the tone of one who tries to calm a 
naughty child) Now, now, now! No swearing. 


JANET: I'll be with you in a moment, Nurse. (The 


NURSE goes oul. JANET turns to LIBBARD 
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JANET: Guess what Henry has brought back from 
Cornwall, Dr. Libbard? 


LIBBARD: Well, what docs one bring back from Corn- 
wall? I seem to remember paper weights made of 
malachite—no, serpentine ; isn’t that the stuff? 


JANET: It isn’t a paper weight. It’s alive. 


LIBBARD: Alive? Well, one used to be able to get 
the most wonderful parrots at Falmouth. Brought 
back by the sailors. And what a vocabulary! Is it 


one of those? 


JANET: Shaking her head) It’s a mammal 








HUTTON: (Protesting) Janet! 
JANET: Well, isn’t it? 


LIBBARD: A mammal. Well, let’s say a dog? A pony? 
A marmoset? A badger? A Siamese cat? (JANET 


shakes her head after each suggestion) I give it up 


JANET: A wife. (She turns and goes out. There 1s 


S 


a sile nce 


LIBBARD: Well, I suppose I ought to congratulat 
you, Hutton. 


HUTTON: Thank you 


LIBBARD: And yet, I posted that letter you gave me. 
Most faithfully. It wasn’t quite as irrevocable as you 
thought ? 


HUTTON No, it wasn’t A pause Do vou remem- 


ber in the Gospels all those people possessed by 
devils? Nobody believes in that sort of thing nowa- 
days. And yet, isn’t it the most plausible explanation 
of some of the things we do? Things that we know 
are against our own interest. Things that are obvi- 
ously wrong and idiotic and suicidal. And yet, we 
do them. Or is it somebody else, inside, that does 


) 


them in spite of us: 


LIBBARD: Well, that’s one way of disclaiming re- 
sponsibility. The other way, the more modern way, 
is to call the devils traumas and complexes, and say 
it’s all your mother’s fault for having weaned you 
too early. And probably she did wean you too soon, 
and perhaps there are devils. But, there’s also such 
a thing as free will 

HUTTON: Yes, there’s such a thing as free will: and 


you can use your will to get rid of vour will 


LIBBARD That’s the purpose of religion, isn’t it? 
“Not I, but God in me 


HUTTON: And, what about “not I, but trauma in 
me? Not I but complex; not I but Lucifer? Not | 
but Belial in me——Belial, Eros, Priapus.” 


LIBBARD: Yes, if you don’t have the right religion. 
you've got to have one of the wrong ones. Anything 
to take one outside of one’s own insufferable self 
anything, however bad and dangerous, provided it’s 
a reasonably effective substitute for the genuine 
article 








HUTTON: And Belial’s probably the most effective 
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LIBBARD: Not for everybody. It’s always difficult to 
understand other people’s vices. Drink, for example 

why does anybody want to drink? I know why 
theoretically, of course. But in practice, by actual 
experience—no ; I just haven’t the faintest idea why 
anybody should wish to narcotize himself with alco. 
hol. And even sex. I’ve always been much more 
tempted by power and money. I’ve had to resist 
those pretty strenuously. But sensuality was never too 
difficult. 


HUTTON: And, yet, there’s nothing you can_ lose 
yourself in so completely—nothing that so utterl 


abolishes your ordinary, every-day, free-will self. 
















LIBBARD: Nothing except the real thing. 
HUTTON: So they say. I’ve only tried the substitute. 


LIBBARD: And that, on your own showing, is a pos- 
session by devils. And the devils make you do things 
that are idiotic and suicidal. In spite of which you 


go on 


HUTTON: In spite of which and, also, because of 
which. After all, idiocy’s a way of getting out of 
oneself. So’s suicide. Not that I’d care to blow my 
brains out. But social suicide—there’s something very 
fascinating about the idea of being ostracized, of 
being cut off from the group you've always belonged 
to, of losing one’s collective personality and having 


to start afresh, a naked individual. Alone, on one’s 


own resources. I tell you, it has always fascinated me 
LIBBARD: Is that why vou married? 
HUTTON Partly Sut the re were also othe reasons 


LIBBARD: A child HUTTON nods, LIBBARD smile 
and pats him on the shoulder) Thank God! That's 
the best news you've ever given me. We'll make a 


human being of you even yet 


HUTTON: Better not mention this to Janet. Not yet 


awhile 
LIBBARD: Of course not A pause) She seems to 
have taken the news of vour marriage in a very 


jocular spirit 


That’s why I'd rather 


you said nothing about this other thing. 


HUTTON: A bit too jocular 


11 


LIBBARD She'll nnd out soon enough, ot course 








HUTTON: Not as soon as all that. Doris and I are 
going abroad in a couple of days. I'd meant to do it 
without letting anyone know. But then this happened 
and well, I felt I had to tell Janet about our 
marriage. Otherwise, I’d have kept it quiet for a few 
months. It would have made things easier. Howeve! 
He shrugs his shoulders) Everything, doubtless, 
is for the best in the best of all possible worlds 
IANET and the NURSE re-enter with GENERAL 
SPENCE in his wheel chatr 


LIBBARD: Well. is he dry 





NURSE Drv asa bone 

















You’d think they’d been changing my 
To HUTTON 


GENERAI 


diapers. 


got married again. Sensible fellow! 


Well. I hear you’ve gone and 




























wuTTON: Thank you, General 


High time this girl got married, too. You 
tell her, Hutton. She won’t pay any attention to me. 


GENERAL - 


Nobody pays any attention to me. 


~uRSE: Now, now, don’t get so excited. 


Tell her to 
Fell her to stop this 
worth it 


GENERAI I will get exe ited. if I choose 
think of herself for 
damned self-sacrifice 


a change 


I ought to 
have been dead ten vears ago. Tell her to let me go 


I’m not 


to blazes and find herself a husband 
JANET Father, please 


Why should I listen to you, if 


The telephone bell rings 


GENERAI you won't 


listen to me? 


HUTTON: Excuse me. (He goes and picks up the re- 
eiver. He conducts a short conversation of almost 
inaudible phrases “Hullo” “Oh, it’s you.” 

“T see.” “No, stay where you are.” To 


come and fetch you in the car.” 
Mi hile the 


. “Immediately.” 


others continue their talk 


: JANET Forcing a laugh and turning to 
“Husbands for husbands’ sake.”’ 


of marriage 


LIBBARD 
That’s father’s idea 


: LIBBARD: Whereas yours is husbands for wives’ sake. 


And Hutton’s is wives for husbands’. The problem, 


as always, is to work out a compromisé 


GENERAL: don’t 


Why stick to the point? The 
point is that she’s thirty-six. Soon, there won’t be 


you 


anybody to marry her. (HUTTON now rejoins the 
others 
HUTTON: That was that was my wife calling up. 


She went to see some friends roads are 


And now the 
I’ve got to go and fetch her To JANET 


then I'll take you all 


like rivers. 
st I'll be back in a few minutes: 


over to your house 


- JANET Thank you, Henry. And, meanwhile, I'll 

m have a chance of meeting your sweet little Dora 
HUTTON: Doris 

PT JANET: Doris—of course. I’m so sorry HUTTON 
puts ) h raincoal,. chr h 1s lyar U Ove 7 ha ) ind 


Dick iph hat Hi, furns to LIBBARD 


HUTTON: Shall I see vou when I get back 
re 
it LIBBARD No. [ve taken too much time off already 
~d lo JANET I'll be looking in to see your father one 
. day early next week 
= JANET: Good. (LIBBARD waves his hand and follows 
el HUTTON out, through the veranda and alo? the 
7 garden path. }ANET turns to the GENERAI 
1s 
al JANET: Well, father 
NURSE: Sh-sh! I believe he’s dozed off. (They look 
fora fe seconds in silence at the old man, whose 
hin ha dropped on to his chest and wh evl- 


dently 


sleep 






JANET: I’m glad. It’s good for him to sleep. 


NURSE: It’s not my place to say anything; but, if 


you ask me, I think it’s disgusting, all this talk about 
husbands and things. 


JANET: Don’t take it too seriously. 


NURSE: And not only the talk—the action. How does 
he have the face to stand there, as though nothing 
had happened? And all the time he’s got that girl 
round the corner somewhere. A girl that’s young 
enough to be his own daughter. Instead of which. 

And that poor angel hardly cold in her grave. 
It makes me sick to think of it 


JANET: He told me he’d known her several months. 


That means that, even while Emily was alive . 


NURSE: Didn't I tell you so? You wouldn’t believe 
me; but you see! 


JANET: I’m glad poor Emily never knew. 


NURSE: I’m not. I wish she’d found him out. I’d 


have liked to hear her tell him what she thought of 


him. Pigs—that’s what they are, every one of them. 


JANET: | don’t know how they dare. I’d be so nerv- 


ous of being caught. 


Y ou 


no decent feelings 


NURSE would, yes. But they’ve got no shame, 


JANET: All the sarre, it must have come as a great 


relief to him 


NURSE: You mean, when she died? 

JANET: Seeing that he wanted to marry the girl. 
NURSE: Who tells you he didn’t have to marry her? 
,ANET: You mean, she was ? 

NURSI Nodding emphatically) Vd be ready to bet 
on it. He gets her in trouble, and then he has to get 


her out again 


JANET: And if Emily hadn’t died just when she did 


what then ? 
NURSE: Well, it costs a bit of money, of course. But. 


there’s plenty of shady doctors. Not quacks, mind 


you—real, good doctors. I could tell you a thing or 


two 

JANET: But, luckily, for them she did die. Just at 
the right time The Nurse looks at her for a mo- 
ment wy lence 

NURSE: Just at the right time . Miss Spence, you 


don’t suppose : She hreaks off 


|ANET: Suppose what? 


NURSE: Why wouldn’t he let me take the medicine 


up to her? He’d never done that before 


}ANET: He knew you were in a hurry. I thought it 


was very nice of him 


NuRSE: Nice of him? He never did anything nice for 


me. | wouldn’t have wanted him to, what’s more. 
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No, Miss Spence ; whatever he did. he did because 
it suited him. He took that medicine up to her, be- 


cause he’d got some reason for it 


JANET: You're not suggesting that well, that le 
That’s too absurd! (She 


laughs. The NURSE does not answer immediately, but 


put something into it? 


goes to the window and looks out 


NURSE: Do you remember? Standing there in the 
veranda. It was printed on the label. Porson. Con- 
rAINS ARSENK 


1ANET: What are you talking about? 


NURSI Arsenic, arsenic. Brings on vomiting. Some- 
thing terrible——I've seen it. So that was why he mad 
all that fuss about the red currants. Just to give him- 


self an alibi 


JANET: You're mad! It’s absolutely ridiculous 


NuRSE: You thought it was ridiculous when I told 
you he was carrying on with a girl. Well, who was 
right—you or me? 


JANET: But that’s different 


NURSI It starts differently. But, look where it ends 
Lies and tricks and quarrels. And before you know 
where you arc, somebody’ s asking for a divorce OI 
else somebody dies. Dies in the nick of time Dies, 


just because a man suddenly can’t do without sex 


JANET: But, I’ve known him for years. He couldn't 
have done anything like that. It’s just unthinkable. 


NURSE: You’ve known a Mr. Hutton. The one that 
talks so nicely about art and all that sort of thing 
But, you’ve never known the one that can’t keep his 
hands off girls, the one that'll do anything for the 
sake of sex. Anything, I tell you, anything. (The 
GENERAL stirs and coughs. The Nurs} goes over to 
him, takes the handkerchief out of his pocket, wipes 
his mouth and replaces the handkerchief. She stands 
for a short time watching him. The old man dozes 
off again. She turns and comes back to JANET) The 
more I think of it, the worse it looks. Why did it 


happen on the day I was out 
1ANET: What difference did that make 


NURSE: What difference? Why, if I'd been there. he 
could never have got away with it. I’ve seen arseni 
cases. I'd have recognized the symptoms immediately 
So what does he do? Chooses the day when he knows 
I won't be back till late—till it’s all over, in fact 
Then he goes out himself—on the tiles. most likely. 
with that girl of his 


1ANET: He wouldn't have done that 


NURSE: Oh yes, he would! You don’t know what 
they’re like. And when he gets home, he turns on me 
and says I killed her with those red currants. Cur 


rants, indeed ' 


JANET: But, after all, Dr. Libbard thought it was the 
currants 


NuRSE: Yes—and why? Because the other one keeps 
harping on it. And so I have to take the blame, 
I’m the scapegoat, I’m the one to be crucified. But. 
1 tell you, ’'m not going to put up with it any 
longer. And it’s not merely a question of my own 
interests. It’s a matter of principle. I want to see 
justice done. I want to have the whole world know 
the truth 


JANET: You talk as though you knew it yourself, 


NURSE: Well, I do 


;ANET: You don’t. You’re just guessing, that’s all. 


NURSE: I tell you, Miss Spence, I’m as certain about 


it now as I would be, if they’d already had the 


autopsy 


) 


JANET: The autopsy: 
NURSE: Yes, the autopsy 
JANET Do you mean to talk to Dr. Libbard ? 


NuRSE: Dr. Libbard? No, of course not. He wouldn't 
want to admit he’d made a mistake. He’d try to talk 
me out of it. Besides, all he could do would be to 
report to the authorities No. I’ve got my contacts, 
I know who to go to 


JANET: And suppose they did find something in the 
hod, 


NURSE: They'll ask who put it there. And when they 
ask that, they'll find there’s only one possible answer. 


JANET: Only one answer 


NURSE: Yes, and here it is. In person. (Footsteps 
and voices are heard outside on the veranda. The 
French window is opened and voris enters, followed 
by HUTTON 


HUTTON: If we have much more of this, I shall start 
He shakes the water from his hat, 
Well, my dear, this is 


building an ark 
then leads DORIS to JANET 
Doris. As a matter of fact, you’ve seen her before. 
Do you remember? 


JANET As she shakes hands with voris) The 
crippled children! (She laughs) That was a good 


joke, wasn’t it? 


DORIS Overcome by shyness and embarrassment 
Oh. ves. ves 


HUTTON: I’m going to abandon you. (He goes over 
to the suitcase, picks tt up and moves to the door 
I’ll be back in a moment 


!ANET: That’s my father there and this is Nurse 


Braddock 
NURSE Severely How do vou do—Mrs. Hutton 


;ANET: Mrs. Hutton! You know, it seems too ridic- 
ulous for an old woman like me to be calling you 
“Mrs. Hutton.” Do you mind if I call you “Doris”? 


poris: I'd love it 


JANET: And you must call me Janet 





ports: Yes, Miss Spence . . . I mean, Janet. 


saneT: Isn’t she adorable! My dear, what a lovely 


brooch! Don’t I recognize it? 


ports: Yes, it belonged to . . . to Mrs. Hutton .. . I 


mean . you know 


raneT: Of course! Emily’s diamond dragon fly. (70 
NURSE Do you see, Nurse ? 


worse: (Bitterly) Ud noticed it already 


;aneT: I remember how much you admired it. (70 
poris) Nurse Braddock used to look after poor Emily 
before . . . before she came to help me with my 
father. She was really more of a friend than a nurse. 


wurse: It isn’t friendship that gets you diamond 


brooches 


‘ANET: But, it gets you diamond bracelets all right. 
She shows poris her bracelet) See what your hus- 
band has just given me 


NURSE: He gave you that? 


JANET: Just now. Wasn't that sweet of him? (The 
NURSE snorts significantly, then crosses over to the 
GENERAL, who has just woken up) Aren’t you a little 
jealous? 


poris: Of course not 


rANET: “Of course not!” You’re a real flattere: 
aren't you? (She holds the bracelet close to poris’s 
neck) This is how the stones ought to be shown off 

against really young skin. Skin that’s smooth and 
tight—without a line in it, without a fold or a 
wrinkle. As though it had been blown up like a bal- 
loon. (She pats poris’s cheek) Tell me, Doris, are 
you very, very happy? 


DORIS: Yes. | | think sO 


!ANET: You only think so? 


poris: No, no, I don’t mean that! (She ts painfull) 
embarrassed 


JANET: I’m sorry. Let’s talk about something else. 
if it upsets you. 


poris: But I am happy. Really and truly. It’s just 
. you know, I’m not very clever. And Henry seems 

to know everything. I’d like to have some lessons. or 

something—-vou know, about art and things 


IANET: You sweet child! 


poris: Then I’d know the difference between things 
| mean. some pictures look funny; but they aren’t 


meant to be funny. You have to know which is 
which, don’t you? 


|ANET: Well. ves, it’s advisable 


boris: Perhaps I could take a correspondence course 
The Nurse wheels GENERAL. SPENCE into the con 


friatior 


ANET: Well, father. this is Henrv’s adorable little 





GENERAL: (Looking fixedly at voris) Take that ri- 
diculous hat off. (poris does as she ts told) That’s 
better. (To JANET) She's the image of your mother, 
when we were engaged 


JANET: (Horrified) Father! 


GENERAL: Same hair, same eyes. But, I'd say the nose 
was a tiny bit more retroussé. Turn your head. 
poris obeys) Yes, definitely. (To Janet) Do you 
remember that photograph of her in the riding 
habit? That’s the thing she was wearing when I saw 
her first. Dark green, and she was riding a gray geld- 
ing. (70 ports) Don’t you ever ride in anything but 
a habit, my dear. No breeches. Women aren’t the 
right shape for breeches. Whereas, in a riding habit 

well, a man could still have illusions. And what's 
life without illusions? Nasty, solitary, brutish and 
short. And women’s legs are shorter even than life. 
To HUTTON, who has re-entered the room during 
the preceding speech and has now rejoined the 
group) Do you hear that, Hutton? No breeches. If 
my wife had worn breeches, I'd never have married 
her. Janet would never have been born? And where 


should I be then ? 


HUTTON 


Smiling) Where would any of us be? 


With mock gallantry he takes ,}ANET’S hand and 
kisses it 


CURTAIN 


SCENE TWO 


The nurrons’ living room. The dust sheets are off 
the furniture. ports is lying on the sofa. She wears a 
neslhieée and covered by a blanket. A ke wpie doll, 
a plush teddy bear and a portable phonograph reflect 
her tastes. As the curtain rises, she is speaking into 
the telephone 


poris: No, I wasn’t there, Aunt Nellie. Henry didn’t 
want me to go. Besides, I’ve still got a bit of a cold. 
Pause) He isn’t back yet. I don’t think it'll be over 
for another hour or so. (Pause) But, Aunt Nellie, 
how can you even doubt it? Of course, it'll be all 
right! Why are they having an inquest at all? Just 
out of spite—-nothing else. They’re angry because we 
didn’t wait a year. And then they're all a hundred 
vears old, so they simply hate me. (Pause) No, she’s 
ill right, she’s been awfully nice really. And her 
father likes me, too. He says I’m like his wife when 
she was young. He’s sweet. (The door opens and 
TANET Quite tly enters 


[ANFT It’ only me DORIS heckons to her to come 


’ 


poris: Listen, I’ve got to ring off now. I'll call you 
up again later. Good-by, Aunt Nellie. (She hangs up 


the receiver 


1ANE1 Gushingly) Isn’t she adorable? Sitting there 
vith all her toys around her, like a dear little girl 
She ticks ub the teddy bear. lays it in the crook of 


j 


poris’s arm and makes her press it against her 
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bosom) Too sweet! And Teddy Bear’s your name 
for Henry, isn’t it: 
responsive smile 


? (ports looks up at her without a 


poris: Janet, you don’t look well. What’s the 
matter ° 


JANET: I’m perfectly all right 
poris: Are you still sleeping so badly? 


JANET: Qh, that’s nothing. And, anyhow, Libbard’s 
promised to give me some kind of a pill. From now 
on I shall snore 


poris: You've been worrying too much Janet 


JANET: Is that surprising? After all, Henry’s a very 
old friend. 


DORIS I don’t worry. | know everything's going to 
be all right. (A pause 


JANET: Have you heard what happened at_ the 
inquest? 


poris: No. Have you? 





JANET: Nothing, except that today they were only 
going to hear the medical evidenc: 


poris: (Shuddering) It’s horrible. Digging up some- 
body after they’re dead. And for no reason. Just be- 
cause there’s some spiteful gossip. That beastly nurs« 


of yours! I can’t understand why you keep het 


JANET: Now, dear, don’t be unreasonable. You know 
quite well I wanted to send her away; but Henry 
wouldn’t hear of it; nor would Dr. Libbard. Sending 
her away would have meant that we took her seri- 
ously. And that’s the last impression we want to give 


poris: She ought to be punished——that’s what I feel 


} 


JANET: We can think of that later on, when 
when all this is over 


poris: Henry and I are going abroad again next 


week. 
JANET: Qh, you’re going abroad again? 


poris: We were having such a wonderful time in 
Italy. And then to be called back for this nonsens« 
And the painters still in the house 


JANET: That’s the last straw 


ports: We have to have our beds made up here. It’s 
uninhabitable upstairs She looks at her watch 
Henry ought to be back pretty soo 


JANET: How was he. when he went off this morning 
A bit worried, I suppose 


poris: No. He was too angry to be worried. It makes 
him so furious, the way they’re treating him 






JANET: As though he were a member of the un 
privileged classes ! 
Darling. how dreadfully 
unkind of me! I quite forgot to ask how you've beet 


fone to one ol solicitude 


Is everything going as it ought to go 






Suddenly changing her ironical 









poris: Well, I still feel sick in the morning, if that’s 
what you mean 


jANET: And Libbard’s pleased with you, is he? 


DORIS: He seems to be A pause 


1ANET Reflect It must be a very strange and 


wonderful thing 


poris: You mean, to be going to have a baby? If 
you ask my opinion, I think it’s awful. Oh, it'll be 
all right when the baby’s actually there. But now 

I tell vou. I'd rather have the measles again. At 


least it doesn’t last so long 


,ANET: A few years more, and I shall be too old. 
She suddenly bursts it into bitter laughter and 
indicates her bracelet loo old even for this! ] 
don’t want to be like one of those old hags one sees 
at the opera. Covered with diamonds—like Christmas 
trees. Real diamonds, but false hair, false teeth, false 
complexion, false breasts. (A pause) Are you going 
to nurse your baby yourself? 


poris: I don’t know. I hadn’t thought about it. 


1ANET: I would, if I had one. I wouldn’t feel it was 
really mine, if I didn’t. (The door is opened by 


CLARA, the parlormaid 


CLARA: General Spr nce lhe NURSE pushe § GENERAI 


SPENCE into the room and over to the sofa 


GENERAL: I didn’t want to intrude on you, my dear 


But, as you know, I’m in the hands of higher powers 
He indicates the NURS! 


NURSE: I thought Mrs. Hutton would like to know 
what happened at the inquest 


ports: Have you heard? 


NURSE: We've just seen Dr. Libbard. He’s come 
straight from the court 


poris: Did he sav it was all right? 


NURSE: Well, it depends on what you call “all right.” 
I don’t suppose we all think quite the same The 
GENERAL lays a hand on DORIS’S arm 


GENERAL: My dear. vou’ve got to be brave 
ports: But what happened ? 


GENERAI That fellow from the Home Office gav 


his evidence. They found arsenic in the body 


DORIS Arseni 







NURSI To JANET) Who was right 


ports: Arsenic’s a poison, isn’t it? 


GENERAL: Yes, it’s a poison 





NURSE: It’s got hardly any taste. That’s why so 
nanv murderers use it DORIS ts in silence, as 
; ; 


wurse: I certainly don’t want to stay in this house 
any longer than I need. Oh, and by the way, Dr. 
Libbard gave me your prescription. (She puts a small 
package on the table beside JANET’s handbag 


yaneT: Thank you. 

wuRSE: We'll go out through the garden. 
GENERAL: Good-by, my dear. 

DORIS . Tonelessl) Good-by. 


wursE: Good-by, Mrs. Hutton. (poris does not an- 
swer. The NURSE wheels the GENERAL out through 
the French u indow. There is silence 


|ANET Doris? 


poris: (Without looking at JANET) What will they 


do now, Janet? 


JANET: Well, the coroner's jury will have to decide 
how the poison came to be where it was. And then, 
if somebody’s suspected, there’d have to be a trial. 


poris: Janet, do you think . . .? I mean, could they 
do something to him? 


jANET: To Henry? But Henry hasn’t done anything. 
poris: No, but suppose he had ? 
;ANET: Doris, you mustn’t say those things. 


poris: But just suppose. . Then they could do 


something, couldn’t they? 


jANET: Well, you know what happens to people who 
who kill someone. 


ports: Oh, it’s too awful. (She covers her face with 


her hands. }ANET looks at her intently for a moment, 
then turns to stroke her bare arm\ 


JANET: Darling, don’t cry. It'll be all right. (ports 
sharply withdraws her arm 


poris: Don’t. Please. Oh... 
JANET: What’s the matter? What have I done? 


poris: It’s nothing to do with you. Please don’t be 
offended. It’s just that I hate myself, I hate my body. 
| don’t want to be reminded of it. Oh. I wish he’d 
never seen me! I wish I were dead! (She sobs. JANET 
opens the package brought by the NuRSE and takes 
ut of it a small bottle containing white tablets. She 
extracts a tablet, breaks it in half and returns one 
half to the bottle. Then she takes the pitcher, which 

standing on a tray on the table by the sofa, and 


u? ome Calter into a lass 
JANET: Take this, dear 
poris: I don’t want anything 


JANET: It’s what Dr. Libbard’s given me for sleep- 
ing. Half a tablet Just enough to calm your nerves 
a little, that’s all 


borrs: Leave me alone. Please 


JANET: Do it for Henry’s sake. Think how upset he'll 


be if he comes home and finds you in this state 


DoRIS uncovers her face and starts to wipe her eyes) 


poris: You're quite right. Here, give it to me. (She 
takes the half tablet, swallows it, then takes a gulp 
of water from the glass) Thank you, Janet. You've 
been an angel. 


JANET: You'll feel quieter in a moment, dear. 
DORIS: Janet, isn’t there anything he could do? 


JANET: Well, he’s doing it. He’s answering their 
questions ; he’s explaining why it couldn’t be him. 


poris: But if he can’t explain. . . . Couldn’t he go 
away somewhere and hide? 


JANET: I suppose he could, if he went far enough. 
I must get back to my father. He gets so impatient 
if I’m late for his game of chess. (She kisses ports) 
Good-by, darling, and don’t fret. You'll see—tomor- 
row it'll all be explained, and then you'll live happily 
ever after. (She gives poris another kiss, picks up her 
handbag and goes out. ports sits in silence for a mo- 
ment, then sighs, looks at herself in the mirror of her 
compact and makes up her face. Getting up from the 
sofa she goes over to t& here the telephone stands, 
looks up a number in the London directory and 
pre ks up the receiver 


ports: Long distance. (Pause) I want to put a call 
through to London. Mayfair five, four three two one. 
Pause) Give me Information. (Pause) I want to 
ask about tickets. If I wanted to book two places on 
a plane, could I do it at the last moment? (Pause) 
Where to? Oh, anywhere. I mean, Rome would do. 
No. Let’s say Egypt. (Pause) Oh, the plane doesn’t 
go every day to Egypt. But it goes to Rome, doesn’t 
it? (Pause) And you think there might be a chance 
of getting places even if one didn’t reserve them in 
advance? (Pause) What time does the plane leave? 
Pause) A.M. or p.M.? From Croydon. (She looks 
around for a pencil and, finding none, makes notes 
with her lipstick on a page of the phone book) Thank 
you. I’m much obliged. (As she speaks the last words, 
HUTTON enters. He goes over to the sofa and sits 
down heavily, with a sigh of utter weariness, closing 
his eyes. DORIS crosses over to him, kneels down on 
the sofa beside him and takes his hand 


poris: Darling, are you feeling all right? (HuTTON 
nods without speaking) Vve just heard what hap- 
pened. Oh, Teddy Bear, it’s too terrible! 


HUTTON: It’s terrible, because it’s impossible and yet 
it’s happened. 


ports: But how 


HUTTON: Don’t ask any questions, darling. Don’t let’s 
talk about it. Not now. It’s all a confusion. Like a 
dust storm. No, worse than that. Like being in the 
middle of a swarm of insects. I just can’t think about 
it anv more. (He reaches out a hand to draw her 
toward him: but poris shrinks back’ 


DORIS Henrv. no He ignores her protest and, 
putting an arm about her, starts to kiss her throat. 
She resists for a little: then suddenly takes his head 
hetween her hands and kisses him passionately on 


the mouth. He draws her down and for a long time 
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she lres in the crook of his arm, still and silent, while 
he caresses her hair and occasionally bends down to 
kiss her face 


HUTTON: This is impossible, too—impossibly good, 
for a change—and yet it happens. It’s happening 
now. Impossible, impossible. And it’s the same with 
everything, really. Life’s impossible, thought’s impos- 
sible. How does a piece of matter set about falling in 
love or writing Hamlet? It’s just out of the question 
And yet, there Hamlet is; and there are you, and 
here am I. Defying time, outside this nightmare of 
perpetual perishing, beyond evil, beyond good. (He« 
kisses her again, very lightly, then starts to recite 

There is no future, there is no more past, 

No roots nor fruits, but momentary flowers ; 

Lie still, only lie still, and night will last, 

Dark and silent, not for a space of hours 

But everlastingly. 
There is a long silence 


poris: Darling, I never knew you loved me as much 
as that 

HUTTON: As much 
as what? As much as this? (He kisses her on the 
throat) Or as this? (He strokes her forehead and 
hair) Or as this? (He twists a lock of hair around 
his fingers and pulls it, eritting his teeth as he does 
so with an expression of mock savagery. He releases 


her hair and looks down at her, smiling. poris does 


With a tenderly mocking smile 


not smile back. An expression of distress appears or 
her face 


poris: Oh, why did you do it, Henry? Why did you 
do it? (The question arouses HUTTON’S anger. He 


pushes her away from him and gets up 


HUTTON: You all seem to take it for granted that I 
murdered my wife. First, there’s the coroner. Did | 
put anything into Emily’s medicine? Then old John- 
son cuts me dead in the street outside the court. And 
now you. You! (All his pent-up exasperation, fear 
and bewilderment are turned into a violent and sense 
less fury against poris) Do I look the sort of person 
who goes about slaughtering people? (He picks uf 
the kewpie doll) Wring her neck and get a new one! 
He tears the doll’s head from 


dismembered fragments on the floor and gives them 


ifs hod throws the 


I suppose you imagined I was so insanely in 
love that I'd do anvthing to eet vou 


a kick 


inything, any 


thing It’s about time women realized that men don’t 


go insane about them. All one asks for is a little 
amusement and a chance to forget oneself, instead 
of W“ hich He } re ans ff hru h hi ilde rs ? 


a vesture f frustration and oives ti j 


ll another 


kick) I don’t know why the devil I ever married vou 
Why. anv man in his right mind ever married anv 
woman, for that matter. IT need some fresh air: I’m 


going out 









DORIS Implorinel) leddy Bear! (HUTTON go¢ 
uf slamm ng the di 


? he hir d him 


ports: Darling! (She Aurries to the door, opens tt 
and ks out. Realizing that he does not mean t 
return, she ces it again, goes back the sofa, sits 









down on it and covers her face with her hands. After 
what seems a long time, she looks up, takes the bottle 
of sleeping tablets on the table which Janet has for. 
gotten, opens it, then hesitates. Finally, she fills q 
lass with water, shakes several tablets out of the 
bottle into the palm of her hand, puts them in her 
mouth and swallows them down with a gulp of water. 
As she shakes out more tablets from the bottle, the 
curtain comes down. There is darkness for a feu 
seconds; then the curtain rises on the same scene. 
poris is lying on the sofa, which has now been made 
up as a bed. DR. LIBBARD standing in the doorway, 


drying his hands 


LIBBARD: Well, that’s that, young woman. A day in 
bed and you can do what you like. And remember. 
no more of this sort of nonsense. 


DORIS With feeble resistance What’s to prevent 


) 


me 


LIBBARD: Nothing—-except your Own common sense 
and common decency 


poris: He doesn’t love me. I don’t want to go on 
living 


LIBBARD: Who cares about what you want? Who's 


interested in your beastly little emotions? Why not 
think of somebody else. for a change 


poris: (Indignantly) I think of Henry all the time! 


LIBBARD: No, you don’t. You think of yourself in 
relation to Henry. If you thought of Henry, you’d be 
trying to do something kind and useful—trying to 
help a man who’s in a horribly tight corner. Instead 
of that, you make a nuisance of yourself by swallow- 
ing half a bottle of sleeping tablets. And, remember, 
if you wake up in the night with cramps in your 
intestine, don’t blame Henry. It’s entirely your own 
fault. Meanwhile, keep this hot water bottle on your 
stomach. (He lifts the bed clothes and lays a rubber 
hot water bottle, which he has picked up from the 
table, on poris’s stomach) There! (He readjusts the 
bed clothes) Now. what have you got to savy for 
vourself ? 


poRIS: (Speaking after a silence and taking LIBBARD'S 
hand) I’m sorry, Dr. Libbard. I won’t do it again 

LIBBARD smiles with cenuine warmth and tenderness 
and pats her hand 


LiBRARD: Good girl 


poris: No, I’m not good. I’ve done dreadful things 
Phat’s why all this is happening. (After a pause, and 
n a whisper You heard what they said at the in- 
quest, did you? (‘Lipparp nods) Do you think 


[ mean, is it possible 


LIBBARD: No. I feel sure it wasn’t Henry— if that’s 


what vou mean 


DORIS Oh. I’m so thanktfu But then who how 


did it happen } 


LIBBARD: It might very easily have been suicide 


ports: Do vou really think so? 


THEATRE 


pipparD: (With @ smile) Well, you tried it, didn’t 
you? I’m very fond of Henry ; but I confess I’m glad 
I’m not married to him. 


ports: That isn’t fair, Dr. Libbard. It was my fault, 
not Henry’s. After all, why should he love me, if he 
doesn’t want to? It’s my business to love him. Tell 
me how I can help him, Dr. Libbard. 


yippaRD: Well, first of all, you’ve got to believe in 
him—through thick and thin and in spite of every- 
thing 


poris: (Doubtfully) In spite of everything? 


LIBBARD Nodding) Other people may not think as 


you and I do 
poris: Oh 


LiBpBARD: It’s always well to be prepared for the 


worst. 
poris: Yes, I suppose so 


LipBARD: That’s the first thing. And then, whatever 
happens, you've got to be strong and calm. No tears, 
no harrowing scenes. They’re just an indulgence, 
that’s all. Some women cry as easily as pigs grunt, 
and they enjoy it very nearly as much. So don’t do it 
Don’t do it! And finally, remember, you’re going to 
have a baby. That'll probably be about the best thing 
that ever happened to Henry. So, for goodness’ sake, 
don’t let’s make a mess of it. (The door opens quietl 
and HUTTON looks into the room. Lipparp beckon 


to him, then turns to ports) See who’s here! 
DORIS Oh. darling 


HUTTON: They told me when I came in. Is she 
ll right? 


LIBBARD: Flourishing! And there’s never going to be 
any nonsense of this kind again—is there, Doris? 
poris smiles and shakes her head. Lipparp rises and 
tarts to pack his bag) How wonderful it would be if 
we were all disembodied spirits! Then there wouldn't 
have to be any doctors only psychoanalysts at five 
guineas an hour. Well, good night, my child. (H< 
fats porIS’s arm, then moves toward the door. ac- 


mpanied by HUTTON 
HUTTON: I’m so thankful you got here in time 


LIBBARD: But wouldn't it have been still better if 
there’d been no need for me to come? You’re not a 
bad man, Henry; but you have the fatal gift of being 
ible to make things bad for othe people. They com 
in contact with you, and then they either do some 

thing evil or suffer something evil. It’s because you've 
never committed yourself to anything. All you've 
wanted was that other people should commit them 

selves while you looked on and were amused. But. 
unfortunately, other people don’t enjoy being treated 
as a source of entertainment. Particularly women 
Che way they react to that kind of treatment isn’t at 
all amusing. Good night, Henry ; and if it’s any com 
tort to you, I don’t draw the obvious conclusions 
irom the medical evidence 





=? aller Hanns fect 


HUTTON: Thank you. (They shake hands. LIBBARD 
goes Out. HUTTON crosses over to the bed, kneels down 
beside it and takes poris’s hand) Can you forgive 


me, Doris? 


DORIS: (DORIS strokes his hair. Pause) Darling . 
I’m the one who needs to be forgiven. It was all 
selfishness really. I see it now—I was just trying to 
spite you, trying to get my own back. 


HUTTON: I began it, I’m afraid. 
poris: But 7 ought to have known better. 
HUTTON: (Smiling) At eighteen? 


poris: [his is something where it doesn’t make any 
difference how old you are. It’s just a question of 

. well, of being a girl. No I hate that word; it’s 
all wrong. Why can’t women call themselves women? 
Why do they have to pretend they’re like those faces 
in the movies? You know—always looking at men 
out of the corners of their eyes, and their mouths all 
painted up like an advertisement in neon lights. I do 
it myself, of course. Why?—I don’t know. (She looks 
at him tenderly; then suddenly ruffles his hair and 
utters a little laugh) But, of course, it isn’t any dif- 
ferent, Teddy Bear. I love you just as much in that 


way. Only now, there’s something else. Do you know 
what I mean? 


HUTTON: Yes, | know what you mean. 


to think I tried to kill myself! And everything’s so 
beautiful. So 


poris: (After a pause, with sudden emphasis) And 


so mysterious. (She looks around 
Even that fly on the ceiling. Even that 
silly old doll. (She moves her hand back and forth) 
And this—how wonderful this is! Simply being able 
to move from one place to another. It’s empty here, 
it’s empty there. That’s why you're free. Perhaps 
that’s what God is—the emptiness between things. 
Free! Free! 


the room 


She moves her hand to various posi- 
tions in space. Then she lowers it on to the bed table) 
And then not free! (She touches her own breast) 
Not free. Just think if there were no emptiness, if 
everything were jam full, so that you couldn’t move 

like like a coffin. That’s death, that’s hell. 
A silence) Darling, let’s call him Patrick 


HUTTON: Call whom? 
if it’s a boy 


poRIsS: | mean .. 


HUTTON: Oh, I see! Well, I’m not an Irishman: but 
I don’t have any objection to Patrick. And if it’s a 
girl? 


poris: Well, what about Belinda? 
HUTTON: No, there I draw the line 
poris: But, it’s such a pretty name 


HUTTON: Do you see me running after the child in 
Kensington Gardens and yelling “Belinda, Belinda’’? 


ports: You’d look silly whatever her name was. Any 
man looks silly, when he’s trying to keep a tiny child 
in order 
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DORIS: 


HUTTON 


vet me tried for murder 


ib 


HUTTON: But I’d rather not look sillier than neces- 
sary. 
poris: All right, then; we'll call her something els« 
Oh, Teddy Bear, it’s going to be so wonderful! 
They’ll go to school and they’ll grow up, and they'll 
marry, and then there’ll be grandchildren. . . . 


HUTTON: And, meanwhile, there'll have been two or 
three more world wars and half a dozen slumps and 
revolutions. But, fortunately, private life will still go 
on, as it always has done, in spite of everything the 
benefactors of humanity can do to us. The great men 
are acclaimed and then hated; the empires rise and 
fall; the and stink; the 
ideologies come into fashion and go out again. But 


the business of eating and drinking and talking and 
loving 


religions flourish, decay 


it’s still the only thing that really matters. 
It isn’t progress or evolution that can make people 
happy ; it isn’t Marx or Abraham Lincoln. It’s sitting 
on the grass and looking at the sunset and, maybe, 
surreptitiously picking one’s nose. 


ports: They shall not pick their noses! 

HUTTON: That’s what you say. But, just wait and 
see. Even Belinda will do it. Isolde. Even 
Melisande. 


Even 


poris: Stop it! (She puts her hand over his mouth 


Suddenly, her expression changes Henry, we've for- 
gotten. We’re just shutting our eyes and pretending. 
She covers he 7 fac é 


then 


with her hands for a moment, 


turns to him again) Listen. Just before you 
came back from the court I rang up Overseas Air- 
ways. They say that, with luck, you can get seats at 
the last moment. I’m well enough. I could get up 
now if I had to. There’s a plane leaving Croydon in 
the morning quite early. And this is Friday, there’s 
the whole weekend in front of us. We could be in 
Africa before they found out. Or in Turkey—or . 

Looking angry, HENRY starts to rise from his knees. 
She lays a restraining hand on his shoulder) Teddy 


Bear! (He pushes her hand away, gets up and starts 


to walk about the room 


HUTTON: Who put this idiotic idea into your head? 


Oh you don’t think it’s a good plan? 


Excellent, if 
Can’t vou see 


Sarcasticall) you want to 


it would be 
imply asking them to arrest me? 


oRIS: I hadn't thought of that 


HUTTON: Or course not because you still believe 
I did it 

poris: But I don’t, I don’t. 

HUTTON: Then why do you suggest that I should 


run away? 


vorIS: Well, I thought it would be safer. I mean. 


ust in case they didn’t understand. In case you 
ouldn’t make them believe. (She bursts into tears 
Yh, I’ve been a fool again. I’ve made you angry. It’s 






only because I love you so much . . . because I was 
so terribly anxious HUTTON relents, goes over 


to her and, smiling, strokes her hair 


HUTTON: I love my love with an L, because she js 
so logical. (He takes out his handkerchief and wipes 
her eyes) So lamentable at the same time and go 
lachrymose. (He puts his handkerchief away, hold; 
her face between his hands and looks down at her 


Not to mention so little, so light, so lithe, so lovely 


poris: Darling 


HUTTON: And so ludicrous 
: lLhere is a knock at 


self up 


Hi taps her on the nose. 
the door. He straightens him- 


Come in. (CLARA enters 


CLARA: It’s Miss Spence, sir 
want to disturb you; but she forgot something when 


she was here this afternoon 


She says she doesn’t 


HUTTON: (T7'o DORIS 


Is it all right? (poriIs nods, 
Ask her to come in. (CLARA 
What did she forget? 


He turns back to CLARA 


L20¢€ s out 


poris: I’m ashamed to say. 


of slee ping tablets 


She points at the bottle 


HUTTON: Oh, that! 
cardboard package 
glad she left it. 


He puts the bottle back into its 
Well, in a 


Aren’t you? 


certain sense, I’m 
poris takes his hand 


and kisses it. JANET enters and hurries over to the 
sofa 
TANET: Darling, I’ve just heard from Clara .. . Oh. 


it’s too awful. 


ports: I’m quite all right, Janet. Really. 
JANET: (70 HUTTON) Is that true, Henry? 
HUTTON: Libbard got here almost immediately 


There’s no harm done 


JANET: Thank God! You know, I feel so guilty. If 


I'd been less absent-minded She indicates the 


bottle of sleeping tablets 


HUTTON: We’re grateful to vou that vou weren't. 





JANET: Grateful? 


HUTTON: Of course, it was a pretty dangerous opera- 
tion. But, it’s turned 
Hasn't it, darling? 
tenderly 


out to be entirely successful 
DORIS nods and smiles 


The re isa lone sale nce 


up at him 


JANET: (Forcing a little laugh 


Well, I’d better take 
['wo’s company, Three’s none 


you'll 


my property and go. 
She 


be glad to get rid of m« 


Good-by, darling. I know 


ASSES 


DORIS 


DORIS: No, | won't. Janet 
JANET: You little liar! (She shakes her finger play- 
fully at ports, then picks up the bottle of slee ping 


door, which 
threshold she halts and turns 
I think I ought to tell you, Henry. | 
met the vicar just now and then Mr. Johnson joined 


tablets and starts toward the 
opens for her. On the 


fo HUTTON 


HUTTON 


us. They said the most terrible things 


HUTTON: About me? 








JANET: Really dreadful. 
HUTTON Well, I suppose it’s only to be expected. 


raneT: | told them they had no right even to think 


that way, much less to talk. After all, it could have 
heen an accident, it could have been suicide. 


wuTTON: Well, it certainly wasn’t what they think. 
So. there’s no alternative. Either accident or suicide. 
A pause) Poor Emily—she was always saying she 
was tired of life. I used to think it was just a figure 
of speec h. | suppose I didn’t want-to know how un- 
happy she was. (He lowers his voice) I keep won- 
dering if she hadn’t heard something about 


about Doris 
JANET Yes, it’s quite possible. 


HUTTON Perhaps that was what drove her to it. 
God. what one does to people ! 


JANET Slowly, after a pause) Yes, what one does 
to people Pe Well. ... (She passes through the 


fjoor and HUTTON follows 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 
SCENE ONI 
[he stage is divided, unequally, between Ht 'TON’S 


cell, on the left, and the Spences’ drawing room, on 
the richt. When the one is tllumined, the other 1s 


n darkness, invisible and nonexistent. Stone-floored, 


vhite-walled, the cell contains only a narrow bed, 
1 chair, a table. On the other side of the partition, 
he SPENCES’ drawing room is a nondescript room in 
1 nineteenth-century house of indeterminate style. 
There is a fire place in the center of the wall Oo} 
partition, to the left: a door in the back wall; and, 
n the right, windows and a glass door giving on to 
a terrace. The furniture is old, comfortable, rather 
habbj ‘ENERAL SPENGE’S travels have left thei 
mark on the room in the form of Indian hangings, 
panoplies of oriental arms, a gilded wooden Buddha, 
1 dancing Krishna in bronze, a statuette of Kalu. 

When the curtain rises, only the cell is illuminated. 
HUTTON is seen, walking up and down like a caged 
animal. The prison clock strikes the half-hour. He 
farts, pauses long enough to look at the position of 
ime Su? through his narrow window, then once more 


} 


wis f 1 uf and down. The light goes out and 
mmediately comes on again in the night hand half 
| the slage. 

Looking ill and haggard, |ANET is seated in an arm- 
hair in front of the fireplace. She keeps fingering 
her bracelet. The door opens and GENERAL SPENCE 15 
theeled into the room by the NuRSE. They are 
iressed for going out—warmly dressed, for the season 
Ss late autumn. The GENERAL holds a bag of dog 
his. uit n his knee 

NURSE: Well, here we are, dear! You’re sure you 


won't change your mind and come with us? 


THEATRE A 


JANET: No. (She speaks in a strange flat monotone) 


GENERAL: Going to start by feeding the dogs. Does 
you good to be with dogs for a change. Takes your 
mind off your troubles. (JANET suddenly laughs 
Wouldn’t have minded being a dog myself. Comfort- 
able kennel. Free meals. Unlimited access to the fe- 
males of the species. And when you're old, they shoot 
you. No wheel chairs, no torture, no damned nurses. 
Just a bang, and it’s all over. (He laughs; but his 
effort to make JANET smile is unavailing. She con- 
tinues to finger her bracelet. He lays a hand on her 
arm) Put on your things and come with us. Do. 


JANET: No, father, I'd rather not 


NURSE: It would help you to sleep, if you took some 
exercise. 


JANET: Please ! 


NURSE: A good brisk walk—that’s what you need, 
dear. And then five minutes of deep breathing. I’m 
a great believer in deep breathing. That and ab- 
dominal massage. Up the ascending colon, then 
across, then down. Up, across, and then down. Forty 
or fifty times. I used to do it for Mrs. Hutton. Every 
single day. (She sighs and shakes her head) Poor 
thing, poor thing! Well, she'll sleep easier in her 
grave after next Friday. Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord—and that’s the truth, as he'll find out when 
they put the noose round his neck and spring the 
trap. (JANET, meanwhile, has risen, crossed over to 
the French window and is undoing the catch) I can 
hardly wait 


JANET: (Holding the glass door open and pointing 
out) Hurry up! Quick! (Her tone ts peremptory. 
The Nurse looks at her in surprise and with a cer- 
tain apprehension 


NURSE: Qh, all right, all right. (Jo the GENERAL 
Got your bag of biscuits? (She pulls his deerstalker 
hat farther down over his ears, then starts toward the 
French window) Well, we'll be back for tea. (The 
GENERAL takes JANET 'S hand and pats it, smiling up 
at her with solicitous tenderness 


GENERAL: Don't let it get you down. (JANET says 
nothing and withdraws her hand. The Nurse wheels 
the chair out through the French window and across 
the terrace. JANET closes the glass door after them 
and stands staring out into the garden. The door in 


the back wall is opened and a maid appears 


Maip: Dr. Libbard, miss. (LIBBARD enters, carrying 
his professional blac k bag 


LIBBARD: I was driving past the house. Thought I’d 


just drop in to see how things were going. 


JANET: Father seems quite well. He’s just gone out 
for his walk. 


LIBBARD: And you? H’m. Not much of a credit to 
your physician, I’m afraid 


JANET: (After a silence) If I don’t sleep tonight, I 
shall go mad 
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LinewaRD: You've still got some of that stuff I gave 


you, haven’t you? 

JANET: It doesn’t seem to work any more. I| get the 
most awful dreams and wake up again. Couldn’t you 
give me something that would simply make me sleep? 


LIBBARD: I could. But I’d much rather not. 


janet: (Her flat voice breaking) You don’t know 
what it’s like, Dr. Libbard. Night after night a 
can’t stand it any longer 


LIBBARD: Any fool can stop the symptoms of insom- 
nia. The difficulty is to find the cause—to find it, 
and then to remove it 








JANET After a silence) Well, it’s going to be re- 
moved—next Friday. 


LIBBARD: Next Friday? Oh, I see. Do you hate him 
as much 4s all that? 


JANET: After all, it was proved, wasn’t it? They 
proved that he killed her. How do you expect me 


not to hate him? Emily was . . . was my best friend 


LIBBARD: Of course, if you cared so much for Emily, 
that would account for everything. Grieving over the 
death of your friend. And what a death! (A silence 






jANET: I keep thinking of that awful night 


LIBBARD: Sometimes it seems so easy to die. And then 
in other cases it’s horribly difficult. Difficult for the 


mind as well as the body 


JANET: Yes, the fear--I believe that was worse than 
the pain. And, it was all his doing! I tell you, | 


hate him. 
LIBBARD: You used to be such good friends 


JANET: Never! I always felt there was something 
wrong somewhere. Perhaps it was the way he treated 


poor Emily. He was really cruel. | couldn’t bear it 


LIBBARD: I don’t think Emily can have realized what 
you felt about him. She thought that, if she died, 


you and he ought to get married 


JANET: Married? But, that’s monstrous! How dare 


you 
LIBBARD: [I'm only repeating what she said 


JANET With mounting fury) Valking about me as 
though I were one of those women of his, as though | 
were the kind of slut that will tumble into bed with 
any man that comes along! It’s disgusting. It’s 


it’s obscene 


LIBBARD I don’t know what’s so obscene about 
marriage 


}ANET: I won't have it! 


Excuse me. (He 
takes a flashlight out of his pocket) Hold still for a 
moment, please. (He pulls up first one eyelid, then 


LIBBARD Suddenly professional 


the other, and flashes light into the eyes, peering 
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intently at the iris as he does so. He hums to himself) 
He returns the flashlight to his pocket) 
Getting excited doesn’t help you to sleep, does it? 
He feels her pulse. }aNtv, who has reeovered hey 


elf-control, answers in a normal votce) 


Yes, yes ° 


JANET: I’m sorry, Dr. Libbard. 


LIBBARD: Don’t apologize to me. Apologize to your. 
self. After all, you’re the one who has insomnia. And 
I’ll tell you of another who hasn’t been sleeping prop. 
erly ; that’s the one he actually did marry. 


[ANE Alter a pause Do you ever think of that 
unfortunate child? 





LIBBARD: Hutton’s child 


JANET: Imagine what'll happen to it at school 
“Oh, my father’s a 
murderer. He was hanged at Wandsworth Prison.” 
She utters a short laugh, then checks herself and 
I really hate to think 


»o9 


“What does your father do: 


resumes ina tone of solicitude 


about it. Don’t you? 


LIBBARD: Well, first of all, I don’t think about it 
And, second, if I did think about it, I shouldn’t hate 
thinking about it. Nor, for that matter, would I get 


any satisfaction out of it 


JANET: You don’t think / get any satisfaction out of 
it? I think it’s going to be something tragic, some- 
thing really terrible 


LIBBARD: It’s difficult to cure stomach ulcers ; but it’s 
wonderfully easy to produce them. All you've got to 
do is to think about the future. Nobody knows what's 
going to happen to that child. The only thing we can 
be at all sure of is that, if it has any sense or guts, 
it'll be all right even if its circumstances are all 


wrong 
JANET: It’s no joke to be the child of a criminal. 


LIBBARD: It’s no joke to be anybody’s child; it’s no 
joke to be born. And, anyhow, I’m still not convinced 
that Hutton is a criminal! 


IANET: You mean, you don’t think he was guilty 
After all that came out at the trial? How can you 


Sav suc h a thing 










LIBBARD: I’ve just been reading a very interesting 
hook It’s an analysis ol well known cases ol people 
who were condemned for crimes they never com- 


mitted 
TANET: But they proved it! 


LIBBARD: They proved it in these other cases too 
Sometimes it was nothing but the circumstantial evi- 
dence. It piled up; it all pointed in one direction; 
the conclusion was obvious and inescapable. And 
vet. that conclusion was wrong. But, it’s rare when 
that happens. More often it’s a combination of mis- 
leading circumstantial evidence and deliberate false 


witness 


1ANEl Do vou mean that somebody was telling hes? 








cipparRD: I don’t know I just can’t believe that Hut 

















































ton was responsible. 


‘ANET: Then then who was? 


urpparp: What about Emily herself? 


ranET: Suicide? No, Emily wouldn’t have com- 
mitted suicide. She wasn’t that sort of person. 


yippaRD: Yes, I must say, I was a bit surprised when 
you said that at the trial. She often talked to me 
about being tired of life—-wanting to put an end 
to it all 


‘aANET: I never heard her say anything of the kind. 
Never 


LiBBARD: Nor did Nurse Braddock, if I remember 
rightly 


TANET I don’t know what she said. And I don’t care 


LIBBARD: Hutton cared all mght. It carried a lot of 
weight with the jury. Somebody who’d been with 
Emily, day and night, for the best part of two years 
And she says she’s never heard so much as a whisper 


f suicide. And suicide was the main line of defense 


!ANET: I’m not interested in lines of defense. I’n 
interested in the truth. I’m interested in justice 
Her voice rises, as she speaks, till it almost goes out 

control) And if you're trying to insinuate things 

if you're accusing me of telling lies, just because 
| hated that beast... (She suddenly checks herself 
Why do you let me go on like this? Why don’t you 
stop me: 


LIBBARD: People don't hke being stopped as a rule 


!IANET: I don’t really mean it. It’s just that I get 
worked up and then it seems to go on by itself. Do 
vou know that awful feeling? As though you were 
i violin, and somebody were screwing up the strings 
tighter and tighter. And everything goes out of 
tune; and the slightest thing makes them vibrate; 
and one day they'll break. Oh, God, I wish it were 
ill over ! 
LIBBARD: All over? You seem to think this business 
s like something in the movies, or in a novel—you 
seem to think it has an ending. At eight o’clock next 
Friday morning, to be precise. But that won’t be the 
finish 


JANET: What do vou mean? 


LIBBARD: Surely, it’s obvious. In real life there aren’t 


i} 


ah 


nv endings. Only transitions. only a succession of 


new beginnings Hutton’s going to be hanged But 


dont imagine vou’ re going to be free of hin In one 
way or another this thing is going on. All vou can 
do 1s to decide whether it shall go on in the worst 


possible way, or in some other way 
JANET: What other way 


LIBBARI You're the only one who can answer that 
question. All 7 know is that the way that’s being fol 
owed now is the worst wav. You can't sleep And 


Hutton’s going to be hanged for somethir he neve 


toed 


id 





JANET: But it was proved. 
LIBBARD: Not to my satisfaction. 


JANET: It’s nonsense to say it was suicide. Nurse 
Braddock never heard her say anything, I never 
heard her say anything. How could it have been? 


LIBBARD: Very well, let’s assume you're right. 
JANET: I know I’m right 


LIBBARD: You know it wasn’t Emily and I know it 
wasn’t Hutton. Well, then, it must have come 
through some other agency. And if you ask me what 
other agency, I'll answer as I did before. 


JANET: I don’t know what you're driving at. 


LIBBARD: I’m driving at some way to make you sleep. 
A pause) Of course, you know the basic reason why 
poor Emily was so dreadfully unhappy? 


JANET: What was that? 


LIBBARD: It was because she wouldn’t accept the tacts 
as she found them. She was an invalid and she’d 
lost her looks. But she wanted people to treat her as 
though she were young and pretty. Hence all the 
misery. (A pause 


JANET: What has that got to do with me? 


LIBBARD: That's for you to say. I’m just pointing out 
that people can come to terms with even the most 
terrible facts 


JANET Those are just words that’s all 


LIBBARD: No, they're more than that. I’ve known 
plenty of people who came to terms with death 
even with pain. which is a good deal worse. 


JANET: But nobody’s ashamed of dying, nobody feels 
that it’s wrong to suffer. You don’t despise a woman 


because she ’s got cancer 


LIBBARD: That’s true. But there are also people who 
manage to come to terms with ruin and poverty. 
And I’ve known one or two who came to terms even 
with being criminals, even with the consequences of 
being criminals. They started afresh on that basis, 
thev made the best of the actual facts 


JANET: (After a silence) Do you suppose Henry has 
come to terms with with what’s happening to 


him ? 
LIBBARD I know he hasn't 


}ANET: Up till now he’s always been able to buy his 
wav out of anv trouble he got into. Not this time 


LIBBARD: And that’s why it’s so hard for him. That's 
why it would be so hard for any of us. We’ve lived 
hehind plate glass. We can see the unpleasant side 
of life. but we're not touched by it. We’r protec ted 
by the wall of money and privilege. It’s transparent. 
but it’s strong We feel safe But sometimes the glass 
gets broken and then we’re appalled by what comes 
through. we re overwhelmed And vet. it’ alwavs in 
ur power te come to terms ‘ th the thing And 


tI qui ker we come to term the better 








JANET: The better for whom? 


LIBBARD: For everybody concerned. And, especially 
ourselves, Janet. (There is a long silence. JANET keeps 
turning the bracelet on her wrist. She looks up at 
last with a smile, and the tone in which she speaks 1 
deliberately offhand and detached 


JANET: Well, we’ve had a very interesting talk, Dr. 
Libbard. Now, what about those sleeping tablets? 
Were you going to give me something a little stronger 


) 


than you did last time LIBBARD looks at her for a 


moment, then shakes his head and sigh 


LIBBARD: Well, if that’s what you really want, | sup- 
pose you'd better have it. (He gets up, goes to the 
writing desk, takes out his prescription pad and starts 
to write. Then he interrupts himself and turns again 
to JANET) Janet, do you remember that young Dr. 


Farjeon vou met at mv house last year? 
} , 
JANET: Yes. 


LIBBARD: I’ve known him ever since he was a boy 
A very nice fellow—kind, sensible, conscientious. And 
now he’s turned out to be a first-rate psychiatrist. 


JANET: No, thanks. I don’t want to go to a psy- 


— 


chiatrist. 


LIBBARD: But you want to get well, don’t you? 


1ANET: I’m not ill—not that way, anyhow With 
sudden violence) You're plotting to get me locked 
up. Then I'll be at your mercy. You'll try to worm 


things out of me. You'll tell them to torture me 
LIBBARD: Now, Janet, don’t talk nonsense 


JANET: But it’s true. Otherwise you wouldn’t be try- 
ing to send me to a doctor for mad people. I tell you, 
there’s nothing wrong with me. I just can’t sleep, 
that’s all. 


LIBBARD: And that’s why I suggested your going to 
see Farjeon. He can put you to sleep, if you want 


him to. 
JANET: (Horrified) Do you mean, ‘he'll hypnotize 
me? 


LIBBARD: Well, what’s so alarming about that 


JANET: Send me to sleep and then make me say all 
sorts of things I don’t want to say—and I shan’t 
know I’ve said them. No, no. I won't. (She jumps uf 
and walks agitatedly about the roon I know what 


you’re up to, you and your hypnotist ! 
LIBBARD: Listen, Janet. Be reasonable 


1ANET: Don’t touch me! I’m not a fool. I can see 


what vou’re trying to do 


LIBBARD: Janet He lays a hand on her arm 
She turns and savagely strikes at his wrist 


TANET: I'll kill you! Do you understand? (Ther 


a silence. Then Lipparp shrugs his should ind evr 
hack to the writing dest 

LiBBARD: Well, I suppose I'd better give you those 
tablets ifte) all Hi fart [ (rife agai Lhe a } 
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O pe rl and a maid enters. She crosses over to JANET 
who has gone to stand near a window and is staring 


7 nervousl) playing eith her bracelet as she does 


0 lhe maid says ymetnhing in an undertone. JANET 


nods 


JANET: All mght. Show her in. (The maid goes ow 
and, a few seconds later, ushers ports into the room. 
DORIS 15 dre ssed in her »utdoor clothes and her fur 
coat conceals the fact that she is already far gone in 
pregnancy. Her face very pale and she has evj- 
dently been crying. LipBARD looks up as she enters 
LIBBARD: You? (He tea) ff the prescription form 
and leaves it on the desk, then rises to shake hands 
cith poris) Have you been all right? (ports nods. 


then moveES toward JANI I 


DORIS | | hope 


you don’t mind my coming, 
Janet 


JANET: (Without turning round) Not a bit. I’m de- 
lighted Puzzle d hy th dd reception, DORIS look 
nquiringly at LIBBARD, who takes her arm and lead 
her ar ay 


LIBBARD: You went to see him today. didn’t vou? 


poris: Yes, I went this morning. (A pause) Oh. Dr 


Libbard, it was so terribl She starts to cry) His 


hands were all bleeding 
LIBBARD: Bleeding? 


DORIS: From beating on the door. He wants them to 
let him talk to the governor of the prison. As if that 
would do any good. How can they do it, Dr. Lib- 
bard? How can they kill a man who isn’t guilty? 
You don’t believe he’s guilty, do you? 


LIBBARD: You know I don’t 


poris: And, meanwhile, they torture him. They keep 
him locked up there. They tell him when it’s going 
to happen. And that awful clock keeps striking and 
striking till he’s ready to go mad. (She sobs. Lrpparp 
pats her shoulder. JANET quietly approaches and 


stands listening 


LIBBARD: There, you can cry now. But I hope you 
didn’t do it when you were with him 


ports: No, I remembered what vou said. I did my 
best not to show what I was feeling But I don't 
think it made anv difference to him. I don’t think 


invthinge would make any difference to him now. He 


can’t think of anvthing but but what’s going to 
happen to him. Everything else is meaningless; it 
just doesn’t exist. Even me. even the baby. And yet, 
before the appeal was rejected, he cared so much 
It was so wonderful—-as though we’d never loved one 


another before. And now it’s all gone. There’s noth- 
ing le ft except the clock nd this awful thing that’s 


coming nearer and neare? 


1ANET: Nearer. Yes, it’ ming nearer every second 


DORIS tur } 


oRIS: Janet. I know vou think he’s guilty 











yaneT: They proved it, didn’t they? 


ports: They proved it. And yet I swear he didn’t 
do it. I A» he didn’t 


{ANET How do vou expect me to go against the 


evidence 


poris: That’s just what I came to talk to you about, 
Janet. You used to be his friend. You could still help 


him 

rANET: Me? 

DORIS For old time’s sake 

rANET: What’s that got to do with the evidence 


DORIS If vou could just go and tell them it was 


mistake. 
rANET: A mistake? What was a mistake? 


poris: About her never saying that she wanted to 
kill herself. If you told them you hadn’t really meant 


1ANET: I did mean it. It’s absolutely true 
DORIS But. Janet 


}ANET I don’t c: re what other people Say I. pel 


eard her talk that wav. Neve 


sonally, never | 


poris: But if other people heard her, then it means 
that it’s true. So, it wouldn’t be a lie. You could go 
and tell them that, after all, she did talk about it 
They'd believe you, Janet. They’d do something 


They might put it off even now. Oh, Janet, 


' 


lease, please She takes JANET’S hand and kisses it 


JANET snatches her hand away 


IANET: How dare vou? 
ports: O} . I'm sorry 
JANET She rub her hand vhere DORIS had kissed 


It makes me sick to think of it. All that pawing 
ind slobbering. Like dogs, like monkeys. And then 
alling it love. And you dare to kiss me. With that 
same mouth She shudders) And now he sends 


you to come and whine for mercy 


ports: He didn’t send me. I came on my own 


IANET: Oh, she came on her own, did she? His 
vhore, the little five-shilling whore he lost his head 
ibout. The sweet little baby whore who doesn’t know 
invthing about art or literature. But she knows a 
great deal about certain other things. Everything 


there is to be known. Kissing and 
LIBBARD: Now, Janet, that’s enough 


JANET: That’s it! Stand up for her. Just because of 


her skin. Nice, isn’t it? You’d like to do a little paw- 


ng and slobbering yourself, wouldn’t vou? (She 

irns to ports) And. meanwhile. I’m to go and savy 

I told lie. So that vou can go on with vour filthy 
f aking 


how can you? 





JANET: Yes, how can I? It’s unforgivable to say such 
things, isn’t it? Nobody cares about doing. But say- 
ing, saying—that’s always unforgivable. How old 
were you when you first started doing things? 
Eighteen. Or perhaps Henry wasn’t the first? Seven- 
teen, then, sixteen. You couldn’t wait. You never 
even gave yourself a chance to find out what real 
love was like. Pawing and slobbering—that’s all you 
cared about. And you think that’s love? You want 
me to help you to have more of it. And then, as a 
reward, I'll be asked to be the baby’s godmother. 
The child of 
been hanged Because that’s what he’s going to be 

hanged, hanged by the neck until he is dead. And 
now go, go, go! (She strikes at ports. The first blow 


takes e fhe. t. but LIBBARD ts tn time to catch her arm 


criminal, the child of a man who’s 


, 


before the second reaches its mark. JANET stands for 
a moment staring at him malevolently. .. Then, 
uddenly, she covers her face with her hands, turns 
away and runs out of the room. The light goes out 
and comes on in the other half of the stage 


SCENE TWO 


In his cell, HUTTON ts lying face downward on the 
hed. After a long silence, heavy footsteps are heard 
approaching along the corridor; they halt outside 
the door. The cover of the spy hole is rattled, indicat- 
ing that someone is looking tnto the cell. HUTTON 
sits up) to listen, then hurries to the door. As he does 


sO, the cover of the fp) hole 1s replaced 


HUTTON: Listen. For God’s sake! I tell you, I’m in- 
nocent. I didn’t do it. I swear I didn’t. Let me talk 
to the governor. Just for five minutes. I can explain 
everything. Please, please. He'll understand, if only 
you'll let me talk to him. It’s all a mistake. (The foot- 
teps start to move away again; and as the sound 
diminishes, HUTTON’S voice rises in pitch and inten- 
sity, until he is almost screaming) No, don’t go! I 
beg you. It’s not right. It isn’t justice. You can’t let 
an innocent man be killed. Stop—for God’s sake! 
Come back! (He pauses to listen) Come back! 
There is complete silence. He raises his hands to 
rest on the door; then lets them drop with a gesture 
of despair. He turns and sits down on the edge of 
the bed and covers his face with his hands. The cell 
door is quietly opened and a warder enters, followed 
by LiBBARD. The warder remains standing near the 
door. LIBBARD crosses ove? the bed and lays a hand 


on HUTTON’S shoulder. HUTTON starts painfully and 
looks up 


HUTTON: Oh He sees who it ts and seizes LiB- 
BARD'S h ind He lp Irie Libbard. he Ip me For God's 


sake! 
LIBBARD: I can only help you against yourself 


HUTTON: What do you mean? 


LIBBARD: I can prevent you from torturing yourself, 


that’s ill 

HUTTON: But. Libbard, it’s only two days now. Less 
than two days. Only a little more than forty hours 
Forty hours 


























































































































































LIBBARD: Well, that’s time enough to be reconciled, 
time enough to come to terms with the facts. Look 
at your hands. (mMuTTON’s hands are still clutched 
around ABRARD’S arn That's how you're holding 
on to yourself. And the tighter you hold, the more it 
hurts. Now. loosen your fingers! Loosen them! 
HUTTON obeys) Good. Now, let your hands drop on 
to your knees. Let them fall as though they didn’t 
belong to you. (HUTTON allows his hands to fall palm 
upward into his lap) There, that’s better! I’ve been 
trying to cure sick people for the last thirty-odd years 
and, I can tell you, most illnesses come from not 


heing able to let go 


HUTTON: But [I’m not ill. ’'m well. [’'m_ perfectly 
well. And in two days they’re going to kill me, they’re 


voing to. 


LIBBARD: Listen to yourself! Do you think a man 
who talks like that is perfectly well? (As he speaks 
the clock strikes the three-quarters. HUTTON covers 
his face with his hands 


HUTTON: That clock! 


LIBBARD: Yes, the hands move forward; and _ the 
earth turns away from the sun; and soon the night 
will come, and then the morning, and then another 
night—and another morning. And there’s nothing 
anybody can do about it. Nothing whatever. Well, 
is that any reason for turning the last two days of 
your life into a hell of fear and bitterness and re- 
sentment? Let go, I tell you. let go! (There is a lone 
silence 


HUTTON: You've seen a lot of people die, haven't 
you? 


LIBBARD: A great many 
HUTTON: Is it is it very bad? 


LIBBARD: The bad time is before—and it’s bad only 
for the people who won’t act ept what’s happening to 
them. They resist, they hold on. But the whole fore: 
of destiny is pushing them. All the screaming and 
struggling and hanging on— it’s all perfectly useless 
They just suffer a great deal unnecessarily—that’s all 


HUTTON: (Slowly) Yes, I see 


LIBBARD: It’s a question of accepting what can’t be 
avoided or escaped. And not only accepting it; ac- 
tually willing it. “This is the inevitable, this is my 
destiny : and | wll that it shall be exactly as it is.” 
And when you say that, vour destiny is right and 
good—however crucl] it may have seemed to you 
before. The inevitable becomes the tolerable and 
even, in a certain sense, the reasonable 


HUTTON: Reasonable? 


LIBBARD: Yes, even this nightmare that you've had 
to live through. Even this 

HUTTON: Libbard, I didn’t do it. Do you believe me? 
LIBBARD: I believe you 

HUTTON: And you still think that what’s happened 


is reasonable? 
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LiBBARD: Not by our everyday standards. But whep 
the thing can be accepted and willed, then there are 
other standards. 


HUTTON: Do you accept it and will it? 


LIBBARD: No, of course not. I can’t accept a wrong 
which is being done to someone else. just as I can’t 
accept to do wrong myself. In both cases I’ve got to 
do everything in my power to right the wrong. But 
a wrong that’s inflicted on me, an evil that I suffer 

those I can accept. And if I do accept them, if ] 
go further and actually will them, then the wrong 
and the evil change their nature—change it so far as 
I’m concerned. Not so far as anyone else is concerned 


HUTTON: You mean, even injustice can become 


justice. 


LIBBARD: For the victim. Not for the judge or the 
spectator 


HUTTON: Of course, in a way all this isn’t entirely 
unjust. I didn’t kill Emily—but I certainly tortured 
her. I knew how unhappy she was and I accepted 
her suffering, I willed it. And I went on willing it. 
because I wasn’t prepared to forgo my amusements 
It’s terrible what monstrous things one’s ready to do, 
just to amuse oneself. It all seemed so trivial and 
excusable at the time. But now, now I know better 


and it’s too late 


LIBBARD: It’s never too late to recognize the truth 


HUTTON After a pau Do you think we all get 


what we deserve ? 


LIBBARD: What else do we get? God is not mocked 


as a man sows, so shall he reap 


HUTTON: And yet I don’t believe I’m any worse than 
plenty of other men I know. And what are the) 
doing at this moment? Shooting pheasants, or tele- 
phoning to their stockbrokers, or dozing in an arm- 
chair at the club 


LIBBARD: You're talking lke the Book of Job. As 
though good men ought always to be rich and 
healthy, and bad men always poo! and covered with 
carbuncles. But that’s just childish. Shooting pheas- 
ants and telephoning to one’s stockbroker aren't 
necessarily the rewards of virtue. On the contrary, 
they may be punishments. After all, a man who 
spends his time on that sort of thing isn’t spending 
it on anything else. Which means that he’s some sort 
of a spiritual abortion. And being an abortion, when 
you might be a fully developed human _ being 

what’s that but the most terrible of punishments 
Whereas being poor, or sick, or even being unjustly 
condemned, yes, even that—all these may be actually 
rewarding situations. Mind you, they aren’t neces 
sarily so. Far from it. But they may be ; that is, if you 


react to them in the right way 


HUTTON: And vet most people would rather be an 


abortion 


LIBBARD: Of course. It’s so much easier to be an abor- 
tion. Besides, the punishment often looks just like a 


prize for good behavior. The same bad seed may 





produce pheasant shooting and stockbrokers in one 
case, and this in another. But in either eventuality 
ene can be perfectly sure that God is not mocked. 
Evil was sown and evil was duly reaped. And to 
erow into a fully developed human being—that’s 
wavs a reward. However painful the process of 
srowing may be, and however intolerable the burden 


of responsibility which it always entails. 


HUTTON And vet if you do assume the responsibili- 
ties. there’s an extraordinary satisfaction. I was just 
discovering that with Doris. Of course, you know 
how it began. In wantonness, as a kind of joke 
Deliberately shutting my eyes to what she really was 
in herself and thinking only of what I could get out 
of her, which was simply a kind of intoxication. A 
heightening of life and at the same time a dead- 
ening. The pleasure of dominating another human 
being through sensuality and the pleasure of anni- 
hilating one’s own self, of taking a holiday from one’s 
humanity. It only changed after she tried to kill 
herself. I suddenly saw her as a real person—a real 
yerson whom I'd treated as a thing, and very nearly 
destroved. There she was—a human being, and I 
could be another human being. All through the trial, 
| kept thinking of the time when we could go for- 
ward in that new relationship. But now . (He 
hakes his head) Last time she came I couldn’t think 
of anything but myself, like in the old days—but for 
nother reason. Or, basically, for the same reason. 
Then it was sensuality; now it’s fear—-and that’s 
nothing but negative sensuality; sensuality with a 
minus sign in front of it. 


LIBBARD: But if you accept the facts, if you will 
them 


HUTTON: Yes, the fear isn’t so bad. I might think of 
her for a change. Poor child, she’s coming again 


tomorrow 


LIBBARD: One human being saying good-by to an 
ther human being. It has a value, it makes some 
kind of sense. (There is a long silence. The warde? 


WARDER lime’s up, sir. (The two men rise and 


hab ; 7 


ake hands without speaking 


HUTTON: (Still holding Libbard’s hand) You’ve done 
1 great thing for me, Libbard 


LinparD: God bless you, Henry. (He squeezes HuUT- 


INN'S hand. then smiles and speaks in another tone 
And now let go! (He loosens his grip; HUTTON does 
he same. Their hands drop) There! Do you feel it? 
We're in omebody else s hands now He tur? and 

( i followed hy the warder. who closes the 
io0r behind hin lhe lisht goes out in the cell and 

” n again in the SPENCES’ drawing room 


SCENE THREE 


he SPENCES’ dra , } m, late utnighni lr re 

r? | t7 oom the GENERAL Is playing chess with 
he NURSE. Seated some distance away from them 
inder the licht of a tandard lamp, TANET poring 





over a volume of the Encyclopaedia. Several other 
thick reference books lie scattered on the floor around 
her chair. There is a long silence. The two chess 


players glance from time to time apprehensively at 
JANET. 
GENERAL: (Whispering) She won't listen to me. Per- 
haps if you tried ... (The Nurse nods, rises and 
goes over to JANET, to whom she speaks in her most 
brightly professional manner 


NURSE: It’s getting awfully late, Miss Janet. Don’t 
you think you ought to toddle off to bed ? 


JANET: I’ve told you. I’m not going to bed. Not till 
. not till after eight o’clock tomorrow morning. 


NURSE: That’s just sheer unreasonableness, Miss 
Janet. What difference does it make whether you sit 
up or not? They’re going to hang him whatever you 
do—and good riddance, that’s what I say. So why 
not make yourself comfortable, while you can? 


JANET: And have people doing things behind my 
back, when I can’t see what they’re up to? No, thank 
you. When’s Dr. Libbard coming? 


NURSE: I don’t know. All he said was that it’d be 
very late. He had an urgent case to attend to 


JANET: I don’t know why you ever sent for him. / 
don’t need him 


NURSE: Well, your father wanted it. He’s worried 
about you, my dear. 


JANET: Libbard’s got ideas in his head 
NURSE: Ideas? What sort of ideas? 
1ANET: Mind your own business 


NURSE: Now, Miss Janet, let me help you to bed, 
and then I'll bring you a nice glass of hot milk. And 
perhaps when Dr. Libbard comes, he'll give you 
something that'll really send you to sleep. 


JANET: Oh, no! Not till it’s all over. I’m not going 
to sleep till I know it’s all right for me to sleep. I’m 
nota fool 


NURSE: Come along, dear. There’s a good girl. 
JANE1 Violently) Don’t touch me! (She gets up 
NURSE: Where are vou off to now? 


1ANET: I’m going to the library. Get out of my way. 
She pushes hast the NURSE and goes out 


NURSE: You see how she is? Goodness, I’m glad D1 
Libbard said he’d come. (She picks up the volume of 
the Encyclopaedia, which janet ‘has been study- 
ing, and looks at it) Guess what she’s been reading 
about: capital punishment. I tell you, it frightens me. 
She reads aloud) “Ancient punishments, requiring 
no special apparatus, were drowning and precipita- 
tion from a height, as from the Tarpeian Rock. The 
Assyrians impaled their victims. Stoning and burning 
were the favourite punishments among the Hebrews 


























































otf Old Testament times. In the Roman Empire 
crucifixion was used for all criminals who were not 
She shakes her head) It’s horrible. 
(She goes on reading) “Hanging is now practised in 
Albania, the British Empire, Egypt, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Japan, Latvia and some of the United States 


Roman citizens.” 


France employs the guillotine.’ 


GENERAL: Yes. Once saw a man guillotined in French 
Indo-China. Worse than slaughtering a pig. That's 
why I never liked big game shooting. Just butchery, 
that’s all 


NURSE: She keeps saying she'll be all right after the 


execution ; but I’m afraid it’s gone too far 


GENERAL: You don’t think it’s upset her mind, do 


you? 


NURSE: No, no. But it’s a real nervous breakdown 
It just shows what a shock it was to her, poor thing. 
That beast of a man! And to think that, if I hadn't 
done what I did, he’d still be flaunting around with 
that girl of his. smoking his cigars and showing off 


his rude pictures, as if he was the lord of creation. 


GENERAI I don’t care what he did. I liked him 


Good fellow. 
NURSE: Good fellow, indeed ! 


GENERAL: And a gentleman. Which is more than can 


be said for most people nowadays 


NURSE: And a fine gentleman he’ll look tomorrow 
morning, at the end of a rope! (JANET re-enters at 
this moment, carrying several heavy, dictionarylike 


i olume § 


ANE Suspiciously, pointing at the volume of the 
j ~ 
Encyclopaedia in the NuRSE’s hands) What are vou 


) 


doing with that 


NURSE: Just improving my mind, that’s all. Adult 


education— isn’t that what they call it 


JANET Snatching the volume of the NURSE'S 


hands) You're trying to spy on me 
NURSI Spy on you? 


JANET: I tell you, you’d better be careful. I know 
your tricks. You’re working with Libbard 


NuRSE: But, Miss Janet 


JANET: Go away! Leave me alone 
NURSE a push 


NURSE: Now, now, don’t be so impatient. A cat may 
look at a king. (She returns to the chess table and 
sts down) Well now, it was my move, wasn’t it? 
She looks at the board for a little, then moves 
There! Put that in your pipe and smoke it! (The 
GENERAL immediately moves and takes her f¢ 


GENERAI 
to do that 


Ha ha! I was hoping you'd be fool enough 


NURSE: And I never saw it. Oh, dear, oh dear, what 


ever shall I do now A silence. The NURSE stares at 





























































the hoard JANET looks if references in the volumes 
she has brought with her. A bell rings in the 


distance 


NURSE: (In a whisper) Thank goodness! (She gets 
up and goes out of the room. JANET is SO dee ply ab- 
orbe d that she does 


The re is a sile nce 


not notice what is happening. 


GENERAL: Janet! (She does not look up. He calls 
more loudly Janet! 


JANET: (Starting) What is it, father? 


GENERAL: I want you to promise me something, 
'ANET: Sus pre rousl) Oh it depends what it is. 
GENERAL: No, promise first 


JANET: Well, I suppose I can trust you 


GENERAL: Take a rest, take a good holiday. You 
haven’t been away for months and months. I don’t 
need you. I’ve got this damned woman here. So don’t 
think of me. Go abroad. Get away from it all 


JANET: Get away from it all. That would be won- 
derful 


GENERAL: You've been worrying too much. Making 
yourself ill. After all, Emily’s dead. Worrying won't 


bring her back. What’s the good of it 


JANET: Sometimes one can’t help doing a thing 


even when it isn’t any good 


GENERAL: Don’t I know it? (He holds out his hand, 
which trembles violently) What’s the good of that? 
Spill the soup, that’s all. But I can’t help it. And 
what’s the good of me, if it comes to that? So carry 
on as if IT weren’t here. Go away. Have a spree. You 
promised 


JANE Smiling 


~ 


All right. ll have a spre 


GENERAL: And damn the expense! None of your 
Swiss pensions. Good hotels, decent restaurants. I'll 
give you the money 


JANET: That’s too sweet of you, father. 


GENERAL: Free as a bird. Start tomorrow, if you 


want to 


TANET: Tomorrow! 


GENERAI And pick husband while vou're 
ahout it 
TANET Her expre iddenly changing) Father, 
please ! 
GENERAL: Wouldn’t even mind if it were a foreigner 


No (sermans., though I'd hate to have a lot of little 
Huns for my grandchildren. 


TANET Coldly) If vou don’t mind. I'll go on with 
this. (She turns back to her book 


GENERAL: Sorry. sorrv. Put my foot in it again. (The 





ens, and DR. LIBBARD and the NURSE enter? 








pupparD: Good evening, Janet. 


JANET: Coldly—without looking up) Good evening. 


uBBARD: (70 the GENERAL) Oughtn’t you to be in 
hed by this time, General? 


GENERAL: (Jn a whisper) Didn’t want to leave the 
girl alone. She’s ill. Ought to have a rest. Ought to 
have a complete change. 


tipparRD: You're right. 
GENERAI Been trying to persuade her. So back me 
up, will you? 


uippaRD: I'll do my best. (7’o NuRsE) I think you'd 
better take the General to his room. (The NURSE 
tarts to wheel the chair toward the door. He ex- 
presses his desire to be wheeled near janet. The 
yuRSE brings him close to JANET’S chair, and he lays 
his hand on her arm. She starts violently, then seeing 
her father, makes an effort to readjust her face to 
a smile 


saNnET: Oh, it’s you. (She shudders, looks round ap- 
prehensively, then pulls herself together, smiles, gets 
up, goes to the door and holds it open. The chair is 
vheeled out) Let’s just see if everything’s all right. 
She goes out, closing the door behind her. Left 
alone, LIBBARD picks up the volume JANET has been 
reading. He looks at it, raises his eyebrows. And 
putting it down again, he takes two or three turns up 
and down the room, then comes to a halt in front 
f the grandfather clock, which registers approxi- 
mately 1:30 A.M. LIBBARD opens the glass front of the 
clock and pushes the hands forward one hour, then 
does the same with his watch. After which he goes 

the book shelves, and selects a volume, which he 
tarts to read under one of the lamps. A short time 
passes. JANET returns from the GENERAL’S room 


’ | 
There is a lence 


JANET: Still here? | hoped you’d be gone. I don’t 
know what you ever came for. 


LIBBARD: Well, it’s a pretty unpleasant occasion. | 
thought you might like a shot. 


JANET: What sort of a shot? 


LIBBARD: To send you to sleep. I don’t like this sort 
f thing as a general rule. But in the circumstances 
I could give you something that would knock 
vou out for the best part of twenty-four hours. 
IANET Sus pici usl) 


j 


And meanwhile what would 


vou be doing ‘ 


LIBBARD 


Laughing) Do you think I’m in the white 


slave business ? 


JANET: First you try to have me hypnotized; then 
you want to give me a shot. No, no. I’m going to 
Keep mv eves open 


LIBBARD: But I thought vou wanted to be able to 
shut then 


JANET: Not now. Not till . . . not till it’s safe 





LIBBARD: Safe? What do you mean? ( JANET does not 
answer, but turns away to the grandfather clock) 


JANET: Twenty-five to three. I didn’t realize it was 
so late. 


LIBBARD: (Consulting his watch) Yes, that seems to 
be about the right time. 


JANET: Five and a half hours more. (A pause) Do 
people ever die of fear? 


LIBBARD: I suppose it could happen. But of course 
the heart would have to be in pretty bad shape. 


JANET walks restlessly about the room, then pauses 
to give a little kick to one of the volumes of the En- 


cyclopaedia lying on the floor 


JANET: These id:otic encyclopaedias! They never tell 
one the things one really wants to know. 


LIBBARD: Such as? (JANET takes another turn up and 
down the room before answering) 


JANET: When a man’s hanged, how long does it take 
before he’s dead? 


LIBBARD: ( Matter-of-factly, without showing any sur- 
prise) Well, it depends. If you just put a noose round 
his neck and let him strangle under his own weight, 
he mightn’t die for five or ten minutes. 


JANET: (In a whisper) Five or ten minutes 
She is silent for a moment, then utters a strange 
little grunt of laughter. She checks herself by biting 


her lip, then puts her hanakerchief to her mouth) 


LIBBARD: Nowadays, of course, they don’t do it like 
that. They let the man drop eight or ten feet before 
the rope tightens. The shock breaks his neck. 


JANET: Afte ra pause 


die so easily ? 


Do you think he deserves to 


LIBBARD: Who do you mean? 
JANET: Well, any criminal, any murderer 


LIBBARD: Henry Hutton, for example? 


JANET: I know why you said that. Just to get me 
angry. Just to make me say how much I hate him. 
It’s part of your little scheme. 


LIBBARD: What scheme? 


JANET: Trying to make me lose my head. Then I'll 
say things I don’t mean to say. But this time I’m not 
going to oblige. You can talk about him as much as 
you like; J shan’t say anything. (A pause) Have you 
seen Doris again? 


LIBBARD: This evening. She’d been at the prison, 
saying good-by. 


JANET: I suppose she was in a terrible state. 
LIBBARD: So would you be, in the circumstances. 


jANET: Me? Are you comparing her to me? (She 
checks her rising anger) You must have thought it 


funny when I got so angry with her the other day. 
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LIBBARD: Well, of course, funny things do happen, 


when one’s nerves are on edge. I confess, though, | 
was a bit surprised. You used to say you liked the 
poor girl. 


I do 





JANET: I do. Really 


LIBBARD: Well, you certainly had a curious way of 


showing it 


JANET: It’s only when I think of what they did to- 
gether—and then I remember poor Emily, and | 
just can’t bear it. I can’t bear it. 


LIBBARD: Oh, I see. I hadn’t thought of Emily 


JANET: You wouldn’t! Why should you? You're a 
man. A man doesn’t like thinking about ugliness and 
suffering 


LIBBARD: In my line of business I find I can hardly 
think about anything else 


JANET: Yes, but only in a professional way. For you, 
Emily was just a case—that’s all. You never thought 
of her as I do—as a dupe, as a victim. Hoodwinked, 
lied to. outraged. Yes, outraged. Imagine it--some- 
body you trusted, somebody you cared for and _ be 
lieved in; and suddenly you find him in the act of 
befouling all the things that seemed to you most 
sacred, throwing mud in a church, writing filthy 
words on the pillars. That’s what Emily had to put 


up with 


LIBBARD: And that’s why you felt you had to use 
filthy words when you talked to Doris 


TANET: I didn’t 


LIBBARD: My dear, I was there. And did it occur to 
vou, by the way, that she might have been outraged j 
Having a love affair doesn’t necessarily make one 
lose one’s finer feelings. On the contrary, one some- 
times acquires them in the process. Especially toler- 


ance. Tolerance and pity 


JANET: Tolerance for adultery, pity for murderers 
is that it 


LIBBARD: Precisely. Pity for murderers. And for a 
very simple and practical reason. Eight o’clock at 
Pentonville—but for the grace of God, there goes 
James Libbard. And, but for the grace of God, there 
goes Janet Spence 


1ANET: No, no! (She checks herself and forces 


laugh) Happily there was the grace of God 


LIBBARD: It would still be possible to do it He look 
at his watch 


JANET lo do what 


LIBBARD To have the execution postponed 


JANET: Why should it be postponed ? 
LIBBARD: If some entirely new fact were to turn up 


TANET What do vou mean Are you trving to 


’ 
get 


ne t do what Doris vanted | tell \ u she didn’t 


threaten to kill herself 








LipBARD: She did. But I don’t think she carried oy 
the threat 


s;ANET: No, of course not. She was killed 






LIBBARD: But not by Hutton 


JANET: They proved it! 


LIBBARD The yury thought that they proved it. But 
do you? (She stares at him without answering) Think 
it over, Janet. (He gets up and walks about the 
room) Of course, I can quite understand your not 


, 


wanting to go to sleep until you feel you’re safe. But 
did you ever stop to analyze the word? Safe from 
what? Safe in which respect? You can shut the door 
against one danger, and be wide open to another. 
Safe from death, for example, and safe from going 
mad under the fear of death. But does that mean 
you're safe from going mad because you've refused 
to face the danger of death, because you feel guilty 
for having refused? And does that mean that you 
won't be tempted, in the misery of your madness, to 
do away with yourself? But, that’s death again. You 
run away from death and madness. But, what do you 
run into? Madness and death. But, if you don’t run 
away, if you face the facts, if you accept your destiny 
and not only accept it but will it—then there’s some- 
thing like a certainty of escaping madness, and a very 
good chance of escaping death. (There is a long 
silence 


JANET: Well, I'll think about it. (She gets up and 
goes over to the table on which stands a tray with a 
siphon, glasses and a bottle of whisky) I’m terribly 
thirsty. (She pours some soda water into a glass and 
drinks) Would you like a drink? 


LIBBARD: Yes. that’s a good idea (While she is busy 
vith the olasses and the bottles, he stands with an 
elbow on the mantelpiece, looking at a bronze Indian 
figure) Kali, isn’t it? The Great Mother. And pre- 
cisely because she’s the mother, she’s also the goddess 
of destruction. (JANET, meanwhile, has been tinkling 
about among the glasses, with her back to the audi- 
ence. He calls to her without turning his head) Not 
too much whisky, by the way. Just a chota peg, as 
vour father would say 


JANET: Just a chota peg 


LIBBARD: (Still holding the statuette) If vou give 


life, you must also give de ith, inevitably 


fANET: Here you ar She sets the glass down or 
“ie 


the mantel? 


LIBBARD: Thanks. I must say they had a pretty 
realistic view of the world, these old Hindus. (He 
replaces the statuette and, while doing so, upsets the 
glass of whisky and soda as though by accident 
Clumsy ass! I’m really awfully 
sorry. However, I don’t think it'll do any harm to 


JANET utters a cr) 


the carpet, do you? Just a little fizzy water and a 
spot of alcohol. that’s all. Am I allowed another 











upsaRD: Don’t bother. (He fills himself another 
lass) To your better health. (He drinks. Janet looks 


st him for a fe 
What’s so funny? 


w seconds, then starts to laugh 


saneT: I don't know. Nothing. (The light goes out 
znd comes on in the other half of the stage 


SCENE FOUR 


nuTTON’s cell. HUTTON 1s reading. The door opens 
and an elderly warder enters. 


waRDER: You ought to try and get some sleep, 
Hutton 


uuTTON: Sleep? (He utters a little laugh) I'll be 
sleeeping like a top in a few hours. Why anticipate? 


A silence 
WARDER: Did you see the chaplain this evening? 


HUTTON: (Nodding) We had a long talk about my 
favorite text 


WARDER: What’s that? 


HUTTON: “God is not mocked: as a man sows, so 


shall he reap.” 


WARDER: That’s the truth! But, I tell you, there’s 


many a man comes here that can’t bring himself to 
admit it. 


uuTTON: Yes, I know. They all say they’re innocent. 
He smiles) Well, believe it or not, in this case it 
happens to be true. 


WARDER: (Cautiously) That’s not for me to judge. 


HUTTON: Innocent of the thing they condemned me 
for—but, God knows, not innocent of anything else. 
He starts t turn bac k the pages of his book I was 
just reading something here—something very ex- 
traordinary. (He starts to read aloud, very slowl) 
ind distinctly) “The difference between a good man 
and a bad man does not lie in this, that the one wills 
that which is good and the other does not, but solely 
in this, that the one concurs with the living, inspiring 
pirit of God within him, and the other resists it, and 


an be chargeable with evil only because he resists it.” 
VARDER: It’s a bit too deep for me. 


HUTTON: Deep, yes; but clear, crystal clear. Don’t 
you see what a lot of things it explains? For example, 
why did Christ think that the scribes and Pharisees 
vere worse than the publicans and sinners? And, 
remember who the scribes and Pharisees were—the 
good citizens, the presidents of the chambers of com- 
erce, the members of parliament, the successful 
lawyers, the professors of theology—all the really 
sound, respectable people. And he regarded them as 
being worse, in some ways, than the scum of the 
earth. And, of course, if a bad man is bad simp! 
because he shuts himself off from the spirit of God 
hin him. then it’s obvious why he thought lik 
that about the scribes and Pharisees. They were all 
busy doing the proper, conventional things and all 


%0 cocksurs ol being the benefac tors ol the humar 





race that it was impossible for them even to be aware 
of the spirit of God within them—much less to con- 
cur with it. And when you’re in that state, I suppose 
you're in hell, though you mayn’t know it, of course 

not at the moment; but later on, perhaps, some- 

where else. God knows He shrugs his shoulders, 
Then, slightly smiling to himself, he closes his eyes 
and quotes 

It is a party in a parlor, 

Crammed, just as they on earth were crammed, 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

And all as silent as could be 

All silent, and all damned. 

He reopens his eyes and smiles at the WARDER) 
And if they'd been talking—talking the sort of stuff 
people usually talk at parties the damnation would 
have been even more complete. (There is silence. The 
WARDER touches one of HUTTON’S hands, the knuckles 
of which are plastered with adhesive tape) 


WARDER: How are your hands? (Stretching them out, 
HUTTON folds and unfolds his fingers 


HUTTON: Still a bit sore. But, there won’t be any 
more hammerings on doors. Not now. And, by the 
way, I'd like to thank you for being as gentle with 
me as you were. (He holds out his hand, and the 
WARDER takes it 


WARDER: I’m sorry if I ever had to be rough or any- 
thing. It was all in the course of duty, you under- 
stand. 


HUTTON: Well, it was nothing to what I’ve done in 
the course of not doing my duty. That’s why I’m 
here, I suppose . for resisting the spirit of God 
within me; resisting it by means of lies, by means of 
lust, by means of insensitiveness toward other people, 
by means of every kind of selfishness. And, in the 
intervals, resisting it by being a rich, respected mem- 
ber of the ruling class 


WARDER: But those aren’t crimes 


HUTTON: No, there’s something more fundamental 
than crimes, something worse in a certain way. That’s 
why they can’t be punished by law. (A pause) Life 
has to be lived forwards; but it can only be under- 
stood backwards. I suppose that’s why we always 
make the important discoveries too late 


WARDER: Do you think it’s ever too late? I’m a 
Christian myself: I believe in the life everlasting 


HUTTON: Well, you may be right. And even if we 
don’t go on, perhaps our thoughts do. There seems 
to be no obvious reason why they shouldn’t. (A 
pause) People who love one another are always say 
ing that their love’s going to last forever. I used to 
think it just twaddle. And so it is, in a lot of cases 
But not always. Real love carries a conviction of 
permanence. I’ve learned that by experience. And if 
thoughts go on—well, the conviction’s based or 
something objective, it corresponds to some kind of 
fact. (He is silent. The prison clock sounds the quar- 
ters, then strikes five) Would you mind if I asked to 


be alone now? (The warpDER nods and, after they 
have shaken hands in silence. coe it. HUTTON take 
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a couple of turns up and down his cell, then resumes 
his seat. He remains quite still, lost in thought. The 


curtain slowly falls SLOW CURTAIN 


SCENE FIVE 


the spences’ drawing room. The lights are still 
burning; but it is already light. LisBaRD and JANET 
are seated at a card table, playing a game of beggar- 
my-neighbor. JANET’S manner has become strangel) 
childish. She is greatly excited and she keeps bursting 


into peals of laughter 


JANET: 
pack) A king! 


Dealing out a card from her portion of the 


LIBBARD: 
of hearts! 


Dealing out three cards) One, two, queen 


JANET: (Dealing) One, ace of diamonds! 


LIBBARD: One, two, three. I daren’t look at the 
jourth. (He turns it up at last 
Another queen. 


Thank goodness! 


JANET: Let’s see what I can do. (She turns up a 


card) Knave of clubs 


LIBBARD: Heavens! Well, here goes! (He turns up a 
card) Oh! (janet laughs triumphantly and takes all 
the cards that have been dealt out into her hand 


JANET: Mine, all mine! You're no good at all. 


that’s the 
trouble. This is a game that takes intellect 


LiBBARD: I’m just not clever enough, 


JANET: Ready? (She deals a card, he does the same , 


this goes on through several exchanges until JANET 


turns up a court card) At last! The king of spades! 


Heavens, that’s the end! 
He holds out his empty hands 


to indicate that he has no more cards. }ANET breaks 


LIBBARD: One, two. 
You’ve done for me. 


out once more into delighted laughter) 1 owe you 
ten million pounds 


JANET: Eleven million 


God help me! Here’s six- 


He takes a coin out of his pocket 
and pushes it across to her 


LIBBARD: Eleven, is it? 
pence on account, 
I'll pay the rest by in- 
stallments. ‘T'wopence a week till the Last Judgment. 
Is that agreeable? 


dow to look out 


He gets up and goes to the win- 
It’s raining. 


JANET: I like rain. I like it when it rains really hard. 
when there’s thunder and lightning... . (She sud- 
denly breaks off, and her expression changes) Oh, 
God! (She puts her hands to her head, as though she 
God! 
She covers her face and shudders) And that girl, 
that girl. . Oh, it’s too horrible. Like animals. I 
hate him, I hate him. (A silence. LIBBARD goes over 
to her and lays a hand on her shoulder 

LIBBARD: Do you know what the time is? 
turns to the clock 


had suddenly remembered something terrible 


JANET 
It marks two minutes to eight 


JANET: (Jn a whisper) Only two minutes 


LIBBARD: That’s all. Two minutes. Then vou’ll be 


safe. 





JANET: I'll be safe. (A pause) They must have got 
everything ready on the scaffold. The rope, the 
straps. And now they’re going down the stairs. And 
there’s the governor of the prison and the chaplain, 
They're walking along the corridor. It isn’t far. Just 
a few steps. They're at the door. Somebody puts g 
key in the lock and turns it. The door opens and 
there he is. There he is. Just because she 
was eighteen. Because of her mouth. Because of her 
skin. (The clock strikes eight) Oh God, God, God! 
She turns away and drops on to the sofa, sobbing. 


A silence 


LIBBARD, meanwhile, has been rummaging in his bag 
He now approaches, holding a hypodermic syringe, 
swabs and a small bottle oT alcohol 


LIBBARD: There, there. It’s finished. You needn't 


He rolls 
up her sleeve, ties a rubber band round her arm, feels 
for the distended vein) Now, hold quite still. This 
won't hurt. Just a prick, that’s all. Quite still. (He 
inserts the needle into the vein and slowly em pties 
the contents of the syringe 


worry any more. You can go to sleep now. 


Now lie still. Let your- 
self go. He moves away to replace the instruments 
in his bag. By the time he returns to her, JANET is in 


a semi-conscious condition) Feeling comfortable? 


Drowsily) Yes 


JANET: 
LIBBARD: You feel safe now, don’t you ? 


JANET: Safe, yes——absolutely sate. 


LIBBARD: Tell me, Janet, how did you get her to 


take the poison ? 
JANET: | put it in the coffee. 


LIBBARD: You thought he’d ask you to marry him? 


JANET: No, no, I don’t want to talk about it 


LIBBARD: But it’s true, isn’t it? 


JANET: I can’t tell you 


LIBBARD: You thought he loved you? As much as you 
loved him? 


JANET: It’s too awful. Too humiliating. (Her votce 


breaks. LIBBARD lays a hand on her arm 


LIBBARD: It’s all right. | won’t torment you any more, 
Sleep deep sleep Warm, soft, 
Think of black velvet and 
no dreams to inter- 
if hen he 
is fast asleep, LIBBARD mSé5, 
takes an engagement book out of his pocket, looks 
oes to the telephone and lifts the 
Long distance. (Pause) Battersea four six 
Pause) All right, I'll hold on. (He gets up, 
goes to the clock and puts the hands back an hour; 
then does the same with his watch. He goes back to 
the telephone. After a few seconds the call goes 
Wandsworth Prison? This is Dr. James 
Libbard speaking. | want to speak to the governor 
Yes, it’s on offitial business. Con- 
nected with the Hutton case urgent 
Pause) Thank vou. Ill wait 


You can sleep now. 
dark. Like black velvet 
black fur. No light coming in, 
rupt you. Just sleep After a long silence, 


feels sure than JANET 


up a number, then 
receltve?T 


five six. 


through 


at once. Pause 


Extremely 

















LEARN AND STUDY ACTING AS A PROFESSION THIS SUMMER AT THE BOWN ADAMS PROFES- 
SIONAL STUDIO, located in the heart of New York City, the theatrical center of the world. AND receive 
personal attention and direction from two of the Theatre's leading coaches, Bown Adams and 
Virginia Daly. Bown Adams Professional Studio, 306 West 81 St., N. Y. 24. TR 3-0870. 


SUMMER 
STOCK 
PROGRAM 


(Eight full weeks of comprehensive training for the 
Theatre, July 9-Aug. 31.) 


YOU ASK THE QUESTIONS WE SUPPLY THE ANSWERS 





|. What sort of experience do | get? 


Ans.: We will present two plays, every two weeks for two 
months both in proscenium and arena styles. 





















2. Will | receive attention? 


Ans.: Yes, that is the purpose of this Studio. Groups are lim- 
ited to five persons. 


3. What sort of roles will | be cast in? 
Ans.: The type a professional director will eventually en- 


trust you with. 


4. How much time does your program spend on acting? 


Ans.: ALL. 


5. Will my work really be seen by Agents and Producers for 
tage, television, movies? 

Ans.: ABSOLUTELY. Among the Agents covering our shows 
last summer were: Jane Broder, Fred Witt, Maynard Morris, 
Albert McCleery (NBC producer), Alan Brock, RKO, 20th 
Century, Paramount studios, newspaper critics, and more than 
20 television directors, etc. 


6. What is the tuition? 

Ans.: Entire eight weeks, $150.00 (not including private 
work). You can take less at corresponding discount. 

7. How do | apply for your summer program? 


Ans.: If you are within commuting distance, telephone imme- 
diately for an audition. Otherwise, fill out the Registration Slip 
and forward. 





Registration Slip 


‘ ' . f ‘ . i 
Recent photos o? tr ed s a recent c ture * myself and a resume ; my theatrical 







experience, and a list of parts | believe | can truly play the best [all on 
a separate sheet of paper). My registration fee of $10.00 is enclosed, and 
5 Jeduct b e fr ‘'T my Tut r upon 6 eprance snd 5 refunded niy 
the case | am not accepted 





















PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


July and August 
Steamboct Springs, Colorado 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriette Ann Gray, 
Contemporary Dance 


Drama, Ballet, Stage Production, 
Art, Music 


Professional, Apprentice and 
Children's Theatre Units 


PORTIA A. MANSFIELD 
135 Corona Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 
Pelham 8-0025 


FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 


36th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for 
professional work in 


@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
® RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Public appecrances © Veteran approval 


Summer Terms: 
July 2-Aug. 10 (6 wks.); Aug. 6-24 (3 wks.) 
Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise @ Day 
& Eve. @ Teen-Age & Children's Depts. @ Cat. T 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel. CO 5-0926 

















































APPRENTICES WANTED | | LAKE GROVE THEATRE 


for Tommy Brent's (in the heart of Long Island, 50 miles from N.Y.C.) 


McLEAN SUMMER THEATRE — 
ee A SUMMER SHOWCASE 


for young people who wish to work in the theatre 
during July and August. Those accepted into the 
group will be eligible for leading parts in “The 
World We Liveln,”’ ‘As You Like It," “Midsummer 
Night's Dream,’ “The Show-off,” “Peer Gynt™ ond 
other productions under the direction of | 


LISA PARNOVA 


and a competent professional staff 


Writ ‘ 
Wrie fu 


/ . 
Tommy Brent, c/o Billboard Daily classes in ballet, speech, voice production and 
1564 Broadway, New York City stage technique. Idea! rehearsal and living conditions. 


> 3 


No post cards will be accepted For Interview Write Phone BRyant 9-0003 
Mr. Ronald Barry, 113 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. 








BEATRICE BOOTH COLONY and ALFRED TAYLOR COLONY announce the 
opening on July 2nd of the 14th Season of the 


KEENE SUMMER THEATRE anp 
MUSIC WORKSHOP | 


HERBERT V. GELLENDRE, Managing Director 
Joseph Wood, Musical Director 








The Dramatic Workshop offers courses in 
voice, speech, studies in classic repertory 
and acting. Appear as cast in professional 
productions. Openings for apprentices in 
Technica! Department. 


The Music Workshop offers courses in 
music theory, chora | singing, voice, speech 


and acting. Qualified students appear in 
professiona! musical productions. Actor- 
singers apply. 











For information, write: Herbert V. Gellendre, 
16 East 98th St., 8-D, New York 29, New York 


























NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


SUMMER SESSION at the THRESHOLD PLAYHOUSE. Full student performances and student par- 
ticipation in professional performances. Best students qualify for paid jobs in Children's Theatre 
Fall tours. Full study curriculum, voice development, correct speech, Shakespearean interpretation, 
dance, character interpretation, etc., under professional teachers. Ten week course opens June 25th 
Six week course opens July 9th. 


Summer Terms Open June 25th and July 9th 
Approved for Veterans Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog T fo CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
oo ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 
















Theatre for the 
Museum 


(continued from page 50) 


bridge, a balcony runs around the 
sides of the stage, with intermediate 
bridges suspended as may be rp 
quired, to provide mounting for tele. 
vision and cinema lighting. The bal. 
cony on the rear wall also S€Tves as 
a platform from which to paint scep. 
ery attached to the movable paint 
frame. A special paint mixing room 
at balcony level and drained floor 
area below complete this provision for 
large-scale painting. Three stage Wag. 
ons can operate on the stage, or be 
rolled off into the adjacent shop Wing, 
Storage areas may be quickly reached 
through traps in the stage floor, 

The large shop wing is separated 
from the stage by two sound-proof 
doors to allow independent work jp 
both areas. Materials are unloaded at 
truck bed level and immediately 
stored on a mezzanine until needed 
for productions in the shop below, 
Painting and dyeing have special mix. 
ing and applying areas, as have draft. 
ing, sewing and electrical repairs and 
storage. The shop functions not only 
for stage productions of all types, but 
for museum installations and travel- 
ing exhibitions as well. Products des- 
tined for Museum use may be hoisted 
to the receiving room from the a 
sembly area of the shop, or rolled on 
stage and hoisted to a folding bal- 
cony in the wall of the Museum gal- 
lery adjacent to the stage house. 

The technical operations of film 
making are placed on the third level 
of the shop wing, where offices, cut- 
ting rooms, film vault and small pro- 
jection room are prov ided. An ani 
mation stand room contains that ela- 
borate apparatus so necessary for the 
making of films on art subjects. Stor- 
age for theatre costumes and small 
props is also located on this level. 

With this structure, then, the Vir 
ginia Museum plans to use the dy- 
namic arts of the theatre, both ancient 
and modern, to help expand and en- 
rich the cultural life of the people of 
an entire state. 


Leslie Cheek, Jr.. a graduate in Ar 
chitecture who has attained distine- 
tion as a museum director, has e* 
pounded and demonstrated that the- 
atre can be combined with other mu 
seum activity to fill out the presenta 
tion of past or present cultures. He is 
Director of the Virginia Museum in 


Richmond. 
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Shaw as 
Drama Critic 
(continued from page 29) 


the point of his criticism in his very 
Grst Saturday Review article, entitled 
“Poor Shakespeare!” (1895). Re- 
viewing a production of “All’s Well 
That Ends Well,” he insisted that the 
ear is the sure clue to Shakespeare. 
Only a musician could understand the 
play of feeling which was the real 
rarity of the early works; they would 
have died long ago “in a deaf na- 
tion.” The moral point of view in 
them was conventional and second- 
hand, no matter how finely expressed, 
and the borrowed ideas were not on 
a par with “the original criticisms of 
life” present in the later works. Then 
Shaw proceeded to deliver one of 
those decisive insights that come only 
from men who are equally sensitive 
to literary and dramatic artistry: 
“Even the individualization which 
produces that old established British 
specialty, the Shakespearean “‘delinea- 
hon of charac ter. owes all its magic 
to the turn of the line, which lets you 
into the secret of its utterer’s mood 
and temperament, not by its common- 
place meaning. but by some subtle 
exaltation. or stultification, or sly- 
ness, OF delicacy. or hesitancy, or 
what-not in the sound of it. In short, 
it is the score and not the libretto 
that keeps the work alive and fresh.” 
Then, taking note of the tendency of 
the times to mutilate and then over- 
produce the plays. to smother them in 
splendiferous scenery instead of let- 
ting the language prevail, he attacked 
the players and playgoers of his gen- 
eration as being for the most part 
“deaf as adders.” 

“Their 


speare,” 


Shake- 
“is sheer hy- 
pocrisy, the proof being that where 


appreciation of 
he declared. 


an early play of his is revived, they 
lake the utmost pains to suppress as 
much of it as possible. and disguise 
the rest past recognition, relying for 
success On extraordinary scenic at- 
tractions; on very popular perform- 
ers, including if possible, a famously 
beautiful actress in the leading part; 
and above all. on Shakespeare’s repu- 
tation and the consequent submission 
of the British public to be mercilessly 
bored by each of his plays once in 
their lives .” The more the man- 
ager departed from the old platform 
stage for which Shakespeare wrote. 
the more money he spent on lavish 
elaboration of the stage picture, the 
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greater the imposture; even though 
few had the hardihood to do any- 
thing but praise the manager, the 
actress, and the Bard, and “sincere 
people who do not know what the 
matter is (and he might have been 
thinking of Charles Lamb as well as 
of contemporaries) begin to babble 
insufferably about plays that are 
meant for the study and not for the 
stage.” Actually, “such crown jewels 
of dramatic poetry as “Twelfth Night’ 
and ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
faded into shabby colored glass” in 
the manager’s purse. 

Then Shaw went on to indict the 
scenery of the production on the 
double charge that it was bad enough 
to destroy all illusion, which would 
have been better served if the simple 
stage directions of the text had been 
printed on a placard and hung up on 
a curtain; and that, as usual, the play 
had been “pulled to pieces” in order 
to enable the scenery to do its damage 
to stage illusion. Shaw also delivered 
a blast at the prissy expurgation of 
the text out of consideration for “the 
most pestiferously prurient person” 
in the audience, and added a partic- 
ularly apt objection to that powerful 
enemy of Shakespeare, the “elocu- 
tionist” who instead of “sensitizing 
his artistic faculty to receive the im- 
pression of moods and inflexions of 
feeling conveyed by word-music . . . 
devotes his life to the art of breaking 
up verse in such a way as to make it 
sound like insanely pompous prose.” 

Four months later, in reviewing an 
amateur production of “Macbeth,” 
Shaw declared facetiously that it was 
one of his eccentricities to be old- 
fashioned in his artistic tastes: “For 
fond—unaffectedly 
fond—of Shakespeare’s plays. I do 


instance, | am 


not mean the plays of actor-manager’s 
editions and revivals: | mean the 
plays as Shakespeare wrote them, 
played straight through line by line 
and scene by scene as nearly as pos- 
sible under the conditions of repre- 
sentation for which they were de- 
signed.” Then he used the occasion to 
denounce all other Elizabethan play- 
wrights, for whom he entertained a 
blind if explainable aversion; and to 
lecture contemporary playwrights, in- 
cluding “Mr. Pinero” and “Monsieur 
Sardou,” wishing they could learn 
from “Macbeth” how to write a play 
“without wasting the first hour of the 
performance in tediously explaining 
its ‘construction!’ ” “They really are 
mistaken,” Shaw concluded poison- 


(continued on page 92) 


Summer Session 


| 
school of the 
professional theatre 


courses in: 


| ACTING 
STAGE MOVEMENT 


TECHNICAL 
PRODUCTION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG "A" 


BRATTLE 
| THEATRE 
| COMPANY 


Harvard Sq. Cambridge, Mass. 


IVORYTON 


SUMMER PLAYHOLSI! 


and 


THEATRE SCHOO! 


nd Season 





MILTON STIEFEL, Director 





© Students play with this fa- 

mous professional Stock 

Co. and stars each week. 

® Practical experience under 

top-flight professionals in 

| a professional environment. 


@ Our practice of LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT has resulted in 
an unusually high percentage 

of professional engagements 
for our students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katharine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 
Betty Field Martha Scott 
William Bendix Henry Hull 
Cornel Wilde Eva Le Galliene 


Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 
Francis Lederer Ethel Waters 
James Dunn Rosemary DeCamp 
Penny Singleton John Beal 


Jean Pierre Aumont Ezra Stone 
Fred Stone Glenda Farrell 


| Elizabeth Bergner John Carridine 
@ Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 

| Iverytoa, Conn. 
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17TH SEASON 


at the Famous “Theatre In a Garden” 





































JULY 4TH THRU SEPT. 3RD 


Daily performances, except 


Wednesdays; 


two plays each 


week, all season! 


Professional ensemble, distin- 
guished guest actors, stimulat- 
ing atmosphere, outdoor living 
on the shores of picturesque 
Green Bay in Wisconsin’s re- 
sort country. 


Inquiries Are Invited from Student 


Actors, Young Professionals 
and Technicians. 


Partial Scholarships Available 
to Limited Number of Appren- 
tices Who Will Appear With 


Equity Company. 


Write: Secretary 


THE PENINSULA PLAYERS 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 



































Prepare NOW for TOP TV CAREERS 
at 


HOLLYWOOD'S FIRST 


Est. 1947 completely 


equipped 
SCHOOL 

devoted 

— 


ACTING @ DIRECTING e 
WRITING @ STAGECRAFT @ TV 
CAMERA @ PRODUCTION @ SET 

CONSTRUCTION e SCENIC 
DESIGN 


Approved fer Veterans 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Day or Evening Classes 


Learn with real TV equipment 
in our own TV Studio and Workshops 


VISITORS WELCOME 
9 A.M.-9 P.M.—Moon. thru Fri. 


Literature and Information: 
REGISTRAR, (DEPT. A) 


TRAINING DIVISION 
AMERICAN TELECASTING 


CORPORATION 
5600 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
(Phone: HOllywood 9-8347) 
















Shaw as 
Drama Critic 
(continued from page 91) 


ously, “in supposing that Scribe was 
cleverer than Shakespeare.” 

Toward the end of the same year, 
1895, reviewing a production by Wil- 
liam Eliza- 
bethan Stage Society, he again offered 


Poel’s recently founded 
sound instruction to Shakespearean 
actors, denounced Sir Henry Irving’s 
acting versions while complimenting 
his performance as Macbeth, and re- 
iterated a preference for simplified 
staging. In 1896, Shaw continued his 
quarrel with the Shakespearean actors 
of his day, 
things that the famous actor-manager 
Beerbohm-Tree 
thing to make 
staff, 


again as unlike himself as possible” 


remarking among other 


wanted only one 
him an excellent Fal- 
“and that is to get born over 
and he continued his controversy to 
the very end of his journalistic career. 

Shaw’s animadversions against 
Shakespeare’s shortcomings are well 
known. He was infuriated by any evi- 
dence of his favorite poet's potboiling 
proclivities. His indignation after see- 
ing a production of “Cymbeline” 
could make him declare that he knew 
of than 
Homer could despise so 
entirely his 
In reading such 
apt to overlook 
Shaw’s many tributes to Shakespeare, 
such as the qualifying statement that 
he has “outlasted thousands of abler 
thinkers, and will outlast a thousand 
But it is not Shaw’s apprecia- 
tion of Shakespeare, 


no eminent writer other 
whom he 
after 


against 


measuring own 


mind his. 


diatribes we are 


more.” 
which is com- 
mon enough, that matters. What mat- 
ters is the sensibility and knowledge 


Shaw brought to the plays and their 


acting possibilities, along with his 
success in rescuing the “bard” from 


the “bardolaters.” 

A notable example of criticism il- 
luminating dramatic writing and act- 
and it is 
elementary lesson for dramatic critics 
is Shaw’s treatment of the 
“Richard IIl” where Richard 
y Anne 
murdered her husband. 
Shaw, Sir Henry 
of Richard, . was a flat contradic- 
not of the letter of the 
lines, but of their spirit and feeling 
unmistakably their 
If we are not to have 
the tears, the passion, the tenderness, 
the transport of dissimulation which 


ing simultaneously, an 
even today, 
part in 
mesmerizes Lady after having 
According to 
Irving, in the role 


tion, only 


as convey ed by 


cadence 











offers you the essential preparations for 


of Professional Career tn 


235 E. 62nd St., 
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CHICAGO 
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Diama 


David Itkin, Director 
A Professional School with University Prestige 
Professiona! Training; Acting Technique; 


Degree 


Courses ; 


Public Perform. 


Diploma 
Evening Classes, 


Semester Openings September and February 
— Bulletin Address 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 


Room 403, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, til, 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON-DUFF 


STAGE @ SCREEN 
RADIO @ TELEVISION 


in a course of only 9 months. 
Enroll Now for Spring Course 


All instructions personally given 
by Miss Robinson-Duff 


Write or Phone for Literature 


Dept. T, New York 21, TE 8-001) 
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The alciles Region Playhouse 


| LACONIA-GILFORD - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


s season— 


10 Apprentices (eligible for scholar- 
ships on proof of adequate theatre 
schooling and background). 


and 


20 Apprentices with little or no theatre 
background. 


For information or appointment write— 


|| East Lyme, Conn. 


— 


ALTON WILKES, Producer 
P.O. Box 138 








The MANHATTAN STOCK COMPANY 


"Traditional Stock Experience” 


John McCabe 


Annual Summer Season 


Milford Theatre, Milford, Pa. 
Haubert Theatre, Newfoundland, Pa. 


DIRECTORS 


Peggy McCabe 


OPENINGS AVAILABLE FOR APPRENTICES 
AND ADVANCED COLLEGE THEATRE 
STUDENTS 


Write: REGISTRAR, 
The Milford Theatre, 
Milford, Pa. 
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slone can make the upshot credible— 
the woman is to be openly teased 
and insulted, mocked and disgusted, 
all through the scene as well as in the 
frst ‘keen encounter of their wits, 
hy not have Lady Anne presented as 
a weak, childish-witted, mesmerized 
creature, instead of that most awful 
embodiment of virtue and decorum, 
the intellectual American lady? 
But how could she [the actress Julia 
Arthur] play to a Richard who would 
not utter a single tone to which any 
woman’s heart could respond? .. . 
Richard, after playing the scene with 
her as if he were a Hounsditch sales- 
man cheating a factory girl over a 
pair of second-hand stockings, natu- 
rally could not reach the raptures of 
the tremendous outburst of elation 
beginning 
Was ever woman in this humour 
wooed ? 
Was ever woman in this humour 
won?’ 
One felt inclined to answer ‘Never, I 
assure you, and make an end of the 
scene there and then.” 

Other examples of close observa- 
tion of this order abound not only 
in Shaw's Shakespearean criticism 
but in his comments on Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Bernhardt, Duse, Elizabeth 
Robins, and Janet Achurch in mod- 
ern plays. Little effort is needed to 
establish Shaw as one of the ablest 
judges of acting, especially when one 
notes his ability to differentiate be- 
tween the actor’s and the playwright’s 
contribution to a role, his distinction 
between good acting and a pleasing 
personality, and his attention to the 
voice as both a musical and a char- 
acterizing component in a perform- 
ance. 

Shaw prevailed, besides, with the 
gift without which no criticism is ef- 
fective—namely, his well known tal- 
ent for communication. Nor did his 
(continued on page 94) 
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Here are hand wrought heavy sterling cuff 
links and tie clasp sets that are as personal as 
your own name 


Set displayed shows the 
Lion—sign of Leo. Tie clasp is $5.00; cuff 
links $5.00 also. Free Horoscope booklet sent 
with cach order. 
Select your set from this list: 
ARTES nt 6c . March 21—April 20 
TAURUS an . se April 21—May 20 
GEMINI Twins .. May 21—June 20 
CANCER Crab... June 21—July 22 
LEO Lion July 23—Aug. 22 
VIRGO Virgin \ug Sept. 22 
LIBRA Seales . Sept. 23—(Oct. 22 
SCORPIO . Scorpion Oct. 23—Novr,. 22 
SAGITTARIUS. Archer Nov. 23—Dec. 21 
CAPRICORN ...Goat Dec. 22—Jan. 18 
AQUARIUS .- Water Bearer. . Jan. 19—Feb. 18 
PISCES -»-Fishes .. . Feb, 19—March 2 
Tax included. Postpaid, no €.0.D.’s 
Send for free catalog 
Exclusive with: 


The Jamaica Silversmith 


79-30—164th Street 
Jamaica 2, Long Island, N. Y. 


An YOUR CAREER IN 
i} THEATRE — RADIO — TELEVISION 
f BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 
SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES: 


(1) A Year-Round Steck Company— 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual opportunity of contin- 
vous employment! 

(2) A Steff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the State Dept. 
of Education—Approved by Veterans Admin. 

(3) An Organization with 15 Years of success- 
ful management, with a chain of Summer 
Theatres. 16 building plant beside the sea. 

ALTHO this is the larnest, oldest, and most popular 

summer theatre training-base for young actors (2,230 

alumni) it costs /ess to attend than other groups. 

( Wonderful meals and room 

ot sea-shore only $18.00 per 

week!) 

Write for Catalogue and a 

26-page book called “RE- 

SULTS" listing hundreds whom 

we have helped. Address: 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 
(Plymouth Drama Festival) 
PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


An bistorsc town in New Eny land. V scationland—G steway of 
Cape Cod 





ROCKLAND COUNTY PLAYHOUSE 


22 MILES FROM TIMES SQUARE 


Offers a limited number of qualified apprentices an opportunity to act with a 
professional Equity company, plus training in all important phases of theatrical 


production. 


The Playhouse is not a star-system theatre and apprentices will, assuredly, be cast in parts 


suited to their proven abilities. Comfortable living quarters and excellent food are pro- 
vided on the premises for the entire company. 


William Lovejoy, Director ... Stephen George, Technical Director 
Season June 26—September 8 


For information write: 


ALWIN LEBER, MANAGER 


COSTUMES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


OOKER 
OWE 
AVERHILL 


STANDS FOR 


XCELLENT 
CONOMICAL 
QUIPMENT 


“Broadway Service at Main Street prices” 







Summer Theatre Service 
A Specialty 


HOOKER-HOWE COSTUME CO. 
Box 391 HAVERHILL, MASS. 














ROCKLAND COUNTY PLAYHOUSE, BLAUVELT, WN. Y. 








$4.95 
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$5.95 


less lamp 












Pat. No. 2,426,093 








A hit in professional and amateur theatres and 
with marionette companies PJ Type Spotlights 
engineered for the stage. Balanced yoke mount- 
ing. Louvre for minimum spill. Standard color 
frame holders Safe, cool operation. Separate 
units for PAR-38 Flood and Spot Lamps provide 
wide and narrow focus. 






Used by leading theatres and colleges all over the 
country. Write for free Bulletin K. 


COAST RADIO CORP. 
110 University St., Seattle 1, Wash. 


































































































































MANHATTAN THEATRE 
COLONY 


Operated in conjunction with the famous 


OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
40OHN LANE 
Ogunquit, Maine 


For further information address: 
MRS. WALTER HARTWIG 
78 Dartmouth Street 
Forest Hilis, L. 1... New York City 


Whervim a pe | Pla y i; ouse 


Concord, New Hampshire 
COMPLETE APPRENTICE PROGRAM 
John Marzo AB. MA.. Director 
including Lectures, Workshop, Acting 

Movement, Jr 


Ten Weeks— 
June 18 through August 31 


Some Past Productions 











Lab 


Arms and the Man - Mistress of the Inn 
Ah! Wilderness - The Miser - Engaged 


Heartbreak House Glass Mer agerie 


En, nent [ tad « Ineuiries | 


Addre ' — cai 
JOHN MARZOCCO Wahingtn Dee 











Washington, D. C. 
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connect i a 
he pr sduc n 
Acting Jena Play! 
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Directing 
Technical Design history and 
vi Learn by 
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Administration Reasonable 





take these steps to opportunity 
through experience & training 


Prepare now for television, stage, radio, screenin 


g atmosphere of world-famous Pasa- 
Degree and non-degree courses 
| - o { - han ‘cl 

and academic careers include 
inaly body movement, make-up 
terature of drama, and many more. 
doing at Pasadena Playhouse million- 
Live in Playhouse-owned dormitories 
tuition. Write today for information. 


Director of Admissions 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 
33 SOUTH EL MOLINO, PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 


The CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. J. 


27th Year June 25-Sept. 8 


Under Entirely New Management 
BORIS SAGAL, Director 
cw 


Distinguished Guest Stars have included Gloria | 
Swanson, E. E. Horton, Ruth Chatterton, Guy | 
Kibbee, Alfred Drake, Fred Stone, Iika Chase, 
Stuart Erwin, Eddie Dowling, Edward Arnold 


cows 
Appecrances with Professional 
Company and Daily Ciass Instruction 
ew 
For information write to 


THE CAPE THEATRE 
Cape May, New Jersey 





In New York this summer 


Frank C. Johnson 


Mr. Johnson, who teach 
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serve University, wil! Go 


Theatre Sr eech \ +h 
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coaching 
a limited number of act 


actresses. 


For further information 
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Shaw as 
Drama Critie 
(continued from page 93) 


serious-mindedness even then inter. 
fere with his inclination to be enter. 
taining. His reviews must have pro. 
vided more entertainment to his read. 
ers than many now virtually forgottey 
plays upon which he performed his 
harlequin’s dance. Dullness in the 
subject is never an excuse for dull. 
ness in journalism. Practiced orator 
that he was. moreover. he Possessed 
a power of modulation given to fey 
writers who harangue the public jp 
print alone. He mixed vituperation 
not only with laughter. as we should 
expect, but with double-edged com- 
pliments to his victims. disarming 
confessions of bias. sly apologies— 
to the ladies of the 
stage. He alternated a teasing pianis. 


and gallantry 


simo with his fortissimi, a procedure 
he from his fe 
vorite composer, Mozart. Shaw. in 


may have learned 
short, was as wily a magician when 
he reviewed plays as when he wrote 
them himself. 


(continued on page 95) 





MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


hORMANDIL 





A122 ROOM OCEANFRONT HOTEL 


« PRIVATE BEACH & CABANA 
CLUB 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 
ROOMS 


COFFEE SHOP 


« CONVENIENT TO ALL 
MIAMI BEACH ATTRACTIONS; 
THEATRES, RESTAURANTS, ETC. 
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19th Annual Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
June 25th to August 18th, 1951 
Courses in 
fess s! class, Music 


{Piano 
nging) Drama Playwrit 
y and Radio Writing, Ballet, 
Weav ) gn, Leathercraft, Oral French 
snd Photograpny 
combination of education and recreation in 
the heart of the Canadian Rockies 


For calendar write: 
Director, Department of Extension 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 


OLD TOWN THEATRE 
Route 25 
Smithtown Branch, L. L., N. Y. 
47 MILES FROM N. Y. C. 


J. S. MORENO—MANAGER 
SUMMER SEASON 1951 


APPRENTICES 


We are seeking a limited number of tal- 
ented apprentices who are interested in 
learning all phases of theatrical work in 
addition to acting with a professional 
company. 


— WRITE FOR PAMPHLET — 


HILLTOP THEATRE : 


Maryland’s Oldest Professional 
Summer Stock Company 
4 Miles North of Baltimore 
16 WEEKS OF STOCK 
Opening May 28 « 1951 
A SMALL NUMBER OF 
REGISTERED APPRENTICES 
ACCEPTED EACH SUMMER 
DON SWANN, Jr. . . . PRODUCER 
GEORGE SCHAEFER . . . DIRECTOR 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE HILLTOP THEATRE, INC. 


EMERSON'S FARM, LUTHERVILLE, MD. 
















SCHUSTER-MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


Second oldest institution of its kind in the 
United States. 


FIFTY-FIRST YEAR 
. «= 
Professional training for 


| THEATRE, RADIO 
| TELEVISION 


Schuster-Martin is noted for the sound technical 
and artistic training it gives its students. All 
Classes are limited to insure individual attention 


a. <<. 6 
Fall Term Begins Sept. 20 


For catalog address: Secretary, Little Playhouse, 
Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
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Shaw as 
Drama Critic 


(continued from page 94) 
We shall not have another drama 


critic like him. Even if the miracle of 
gifted critics and prose masters does 


occur from time to time, the criticism 
cannot be the same, for the provoca- 
tions can never be duplicated. Shavi- 
an criticism was a special phenome- | 
non of the twentieth century aborn- 
It was the 
product of a collision between this 
unique period and the equally unique 
personality of Shaw, concerning 
which the last word has by no means 
been spoken. The sparks scattered 
over a wide area of the theatrical 
world, but they were not dissipated 
as so much merely bright dramatic 
criticism has been dissipated in our | 


ing in the nineteenth. 


time. The Shavian sparks started a | 
steadily burning fire in which much | 
of the old dramatic rubbish was con- 
sumed, and in which a new dramatic 
art was molded for England and 
America. 







| 













IN MIAMI 


YOU'RE AT HOME AT THE 


VILLA D'ESTE 


HOTEL 





An address of distinction in the 
very heart of Florida's famous 
Gold Coast. Close by is every 
Miami and Miami 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Beach at- 
traction: theatres, restaurants, 
clubs, tracks, and the beaches. 


Large, beautifully appointed 
rooms and housekeeping apart- 
ments; lobby, 
cocktail 
congenial guests and manage- 


spacious air 








conditioned lounge, 









ment. 
















BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
AT 8th STREET 













1937 














The Wagabond Players, Ince. 
10 Weeks Opening June 26 


Lake Summit 
Playhouse 


TUXEDO (nr. Asheville), N. C. 


Apprentices ACT with the 
famous professional Equity 
Co. Former students now 
Equity Vagabond Members 
Write for booklet 
VAGABOND SCHOOL 

OF THE DRAMA, INC. 


(Non Profit Educational Institution) 


Eunice Osborne 


during the sixth season 


PLAYHOUSE 


WRITE? WALTER. woop 
MALDEN BRIDGE NY. 





Hllenberry Players, Ine. 
The only players group to be 
featured in Life in 1949 and in 


Look in 1950. 


Our third season starts June 15. We 
offer ten apprentices 12 weeks practi- 
cal training and experience with fine 
professional company—Tuition $100, 
plus reasonable room and board. Write 


RICHARD NORTH GAGE 
Managing Director 
ALLENBERRY PLAYHOUSE 


“‘on the Yellow Breeches “’ 
at Boiling Springs, Pa. 


15 miles from Harrisburg Phone Cartiste 819 i 
OF THE ARTS 


Tour r 
and PARIS FETE 


MINIMUM OF 30 PRODUCTIONS .. . Discus- 
sion groups will be arranged with professional 
theatre people in the major centers. Two 
weeks special course at Oxford University. 


Fly from California tast week in June. 
Return September 2nd. 


PARTY OF 16—TEN WEEKS 
$2500. ($2300 trom N. Y.) 


Excursions and Theatre tickets included 


ee EE EE eS ee 








to BRITAIN’S 
FESTIVAL 



















Tour supervised by: 


MARJORIE WALSH, MA. 


Lecturer, Oxford Playhouse School of Theatre 


Write for Theatre Tour 
Preliminary Itinerary 1531 Hawthorne Terrace 
and further details Berkeley 8, California 


















































and 
our 
bones 
ache” 





gt is a six-year-old war orphan. Her father contracted tuberculosis in the 

Greek Army. He was released and sent back to his village and family. There, 
the disease was communicated to the mother, while she was nursing her hus- 
band. They both died this past winter. The child writes this in a letter to her 
American Foster Parents. 

“You are my only hope in life, as I am a complete orphan. I live with my 
Granny, who is very old, and my little sister. When our mother and father die d 
last winter, Granny burned the mattresses and the covers the *y had on their 
beds. And now we sleep on the very hard boards . . . and our bones ache.” 


This child is but one of thousands ne eding help. Many have been maimed and 
disfigured by war. Funds are needed for plastic surgery, artificial eyes and 
prosthetic limbs. 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can he ‘Ip these children by becoming a 
foster parent, or by contributing funds for plastic surgery, artifice ‘ial limbs, glass 
eyes. As a foster parent you will receive a case history and photograph of your 
child. Your child is told clearly how he is being he pe -d and that you are his 
foster parent. Children thus feel that they have a friend, rather than someone 
who is just giving them charity. Corresponde nee through our office is encour- 
aged so that you can ask the c -hild questions about health and welfare that you 
would want to know if these were truly your own children. 


The Plan is helping children of fourteen different nationalities- 
France, Belgium, Italy, Holland and England. By aiding these children you 
are working for the greatest aim of all—for peace. 


The Foster Parents’ Plan for War Children does not do mass relief. Each child 
is treated as an individual, with the idea that besides food, clothing, shelter, and 
education, he or she will live in a homelike atmosphere and receive the loving 


care that so rightfully belongs to childhood. Your help can mean—and do—so 
much! Won't you give it—TODAY? 


Contributions Deductible From Income Tax 
Epona Buiur, International Chairman 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, Inc., 55 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PARTIAL LIST OF SPONSORS AND FOSTER PARENTS 


Mary Pickford, Mrs. William Paley, Mr. and Mrs, Fredric March, 
Edward KR. Murrow, Larry LeSueur, Ned Calmer, Joan Bennett. 


© 1951. F.P.P. for W. ¢ Ine. 
SESSCSR SSS SSSSEEE SESS SEEKER Te STEERS ESSA ESSERE SESS SS SK ERSTE TESSS SEER ET ESET E SSSR RE SRE e See eE eee teSeeeEEtEsEEES 


F FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN FOR WAR CHILDREN, INC., LOngacre 4-6647 (TA-5-51) 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. /n Canada: P.O. Box 65, Station B, Montreal, Que. 


I wish to become a Foster Parent of a War Child for one year. If possible, sex 
I will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payments will be made monthly ( 


in Greece, 


Nancy Craig, 
Helen Hayes, 


> 





Sonncccecccoenesesscessessensseseser * 


terly ( ), yearly ( ). I enclose herewith my first payment $...........06ceeeeees 
B. I cannot “adopt” a child, but I would like to help a child by contributing $ 
i, CG helena Whe Gh, ues 6 iiss ib & oem bs 0'o do 40 6 e's Contributions 
are deductible 
DEE chsh etetacnasrnesesveses from 
é ‘ Income Tax 
City ieee . ; ~~ State bee Date ; 
ITI ii itiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iii yy) 
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The Triumph 
of Mediocrity 
(continued from page 43) 


curbing. “Audience shows,” inyolye 
some of the best known names in the 
business, and the bad boys of this 
branch of entertainment are the come. 
dians who maintain that they cannot 
be funny unless they have the reaction 
of an audience. When the great come. 
dians like Charlie Chaplin, Laurel and 
Hardy, The Marx Brothers, Harold 
Lloyd, or Buster Keaton, made their 
movies they did not demand the re. 
action of an audience on the movie 
set, Yet on television the comedian jp. 
sists on an audience, forcing directors 
to work with the knowledge that all 
of the stage is in the studio audience's 
view. Instead of being able to put all 
of one’s small settings on the stage at 
the same time in order of their se. 
quence, switching the camera quickly 
and efficiently from one to another 
when scene changes are required, one 
is forced to employ a complicated sys 
tem of travelers. Sets may not be put 
in place or removed in full view of the 
audience, for to do so might distraet 
attention, might cause laughs in the 
laughs which would 
seem strange to the audience or upset 


wrong places, 


Designers have to 
struggle with a bastard theatre job 
which is satisfactory to neither the 
studio audience, home viewers, nor to 


the performer. 


the medium. 

If only the television moguls would 
sit down, take a deep breath, and then 
try to halt this rolling stone which is 
gathering a great deal of moss, and 
precious little else, we might hope for 
brighter things. With the inevitable 
advent of color, television may have 
to be reorganized. I hope so. I shud- 
der at the thought of commercials in 
color, a hideous prospect. But perhaps 
some of the really creative Broadway 
brains will now be drawn toward tele- 
vision, for the magic of color is a rare 
And what if there 
commercials? If good 
writers studied and wrote especially 
for television? If designers were given 
the time to work hand in hand with 
their directors and cameramen? If 
all the endless possibilities of a great 
new medium were explored, we 
should not have to admit that today 
it is nothing more than a triumph of 
mediocrity. 


incentive to artists. 


were fewer 
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